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SHAKESPEARE—HIS BIOGRAPHERS AND CRITICS. 


“ Each change of many-colour’d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil’d after him in vain.” 


THESE couplets, with which all read- 
ers of English poetry are familiar, fall 
impressively on the ear in the stately 
versification of Samuel Johnson ; and 
we can readily imagine the effect they 
must have produced when delivered 
for the first time on the boards of 
Drury-lane Theatre, in 1747, accom- 
panied by the fire of David Garrick’s 
eye, and the energy of his expression. 
But the sublime and the ridiculous 
sometimes tread closely on each other. 
The image in the last line, however 
grand in poetic elocution, becomes 
almost ludicrous when pictorially 
embodied ; as may be seen in a vig- 
nette engraving which embellishes 
the title-page of a mawkish and almost 
forgotten edition of the great drama- 
tist, superintended by the Reverend 
Mr. Ayscough, in 1784. 

But why inflict more last words on 
Shakespeare, and what can possibly 
be said or thought on the subject, 
beyond a weary repetition of what 
has been uttered and written alread 
in every imaginable form in whic 
language or ideas can convey them- 
selves? Have any discoveries come 
to light since yesterday? Have ver- 
acious documents been grubbed up 
from mouldering archives? Or are 
there more elaborate forgeries forth- 
coming to stimulate and astound 
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insatiable glorifiers ? None that we 
know of. And yet we may venture 
to assert that all doubts are not even 
yet cleared up, and that the mine is 
far from being exhausted. “Age 
cannot wither nor custom stale its in- 
finite variety.” The name of Shake- 
speare stands foremost in England’s 
household vocabulary ; and where 
there is a hope of even a gleam of 
additional light being thrown upon 
the incidents of his life and the ema- 
nations of his mind, a long vista of 
darkness may be braved in the 
attempt. 

Afterall, whoand what was William 
Shakespeare ? Start not, bewildered 
reader ; and suspend your first natural 
impulse to denounce the interroga- 
tory as a monstrous platitude. It 
is not so readily answered as ap- 
pears on the surface, and there are 
sound reasons for putting it broadly 
and plainly, as also for others that 
follow as corollaries. What was our 
Shakespeare’s original calling or em- 

loyment? To what vocation was 
eo bred? Where did he live for 
several years after he first left Strat- 
ford? To what countries did he 
travel, what was the extent of his 
scholastic learning, and what the im- 
mediate cause of his somewhat sudden 
and early death? The latter event, 

1 
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if we are to pin our faith on a short 

insulated paragraph in the diary of 
the Rev. J. Ward, published in 1839, 
was hastened or occasioned by a 
drinking bout with Ben Jonson and 
two or three old London chums, who 
visited him in his ease, not at his inn, 
but at his home in his native town, 
after his retirement. But this is quite 
as likely to be mere local gossip as 
trustworthy tradition. The respect- 
able Vicar of Stratford wrote between 
February, 1661, and April, 1663, at 
least forty-five years after the poet’s 
death. His diary bespeaksa common- 
place mind, and a limited power of 
observation. The paragraph alluded 
to runs thus :—‘ Shakespeare, Dray- 
ton, and Ben Jonson had a mérry 
meeting, and it seems drank too hard; 
for Shakespeare died of a feavour 
theré contracted.” Assuredly no 
court of law would consider this suf- 
ficient evidence of the fact assumed. 
The inference implies, “ potations 
pottle deep ;’ but although we have 
ample testimony to Shakespeare’s 
genial and social habits, we have no 
more reason to think he was habitu- 
ally a tippler, than that he was a tee- 
totaller. In the absence of all direct 
knowledge of a man’s acts and prac- 
tice, it is fair to be guided by his 
thoughts and opinions as recorded in 
his own words. Woulda wine-bibber 
write thus contemptuously on the 
folly of table excess! “ Drunk ; and 
speak parrot ; and squabble, swagger, 
swear ; and discourse fustian with 
one’s own shadow! O thou invisible 
spirit of wine, if thou hast no name 
to be known by, let us call thee 
devil!” And again: “ To be nowa 
sensible man, by-and-by a fool, and 
presently a beast ! Ostrange! Every 
inordinate cup is unblessed, and the 
ingredient is a devil.” And again : 
“A drunken man is like a drowned 
man, a fool, and a madman; one 
draught above heat makes him a fool; 
the second mads him ; and the third 
drowns him.” And finally : “ Great 
men should drink with harness on 
their throats.” 

In 1853, Mr. J. H. Fennell, an 
indefatigable Shakespearean, edited 
four numbers of what he calls “The 
Shakespeare Repository,” containing 
many curious anecdotes and extracts. 
Amongst the latter are several from a 

sthumous publication, in his (Mr. 

8) possession, of a work by Dr. 


{Jan. 


John Hall, who married Susanna, 
the poet’s eldest, and judging by the 
terms of his will, favourite daughter. 
The title of the book is as follows :— 
“ Select Observations on English 
Bodies ; or, cures both empericall and 
historicall, performed upon very emi- 
nent persons in desperate diseases. 
First written in Latine by Mr. John 
Hall, Physician, living at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, where 
he was very famous, and also in the 
counties adjacent, as appears by these 
observations, drawn out of severall 
hundreds of his, as choysest.—Now 
put into English for common benefit, 
by James Cooke, Practitioner in 
Physic and Chirurgery, London :— 
Printed for John Sherley, at the 
Golden Pelican, in Little Britain, 
1657.” 

We can fancy the delight of a true 
worshipper, on obtaining possession 
of this little volume, and the avidity 
with which he must have run over 
its pages in the hope of finding some- 
thing to bear upon the circumstances 
connected with the last illness and 
death of the physician’s illustrious 
father-in-law, as it can scarcely be 
doubted that he attended him then 
and at other times. And we can also 
picture to ourselves the disappoint- 
ment produced by not finding the 
name of Shakespeare, or any allusion 
to him, in the one hundred and 
eighty-three medical cases selected 
as the most remarkable out of one 
thousand. The book, as it is, is 
curious, and certainly genuine. Had 
the omitted name been included in 
the list, it would have been a literary 
koh-i-noor, of inestimable value. It 
is fruitless now to inquire the why or 
wherefore of this omission. The re- 
corded casesare all cures, which may 
account for Shakespeare’s death not 
being alluded to. All physicians 
dwell with more complacency on the 
enumeration of the patients they 
carry through, than on that of those 
who exhale under their hands. It is 
difficult to persuade ourselves that 
Shakespeare never required medical 
aid until his fatal attack, no matter 
how suddenly that may have ended 
his earthly career ; or that if he did, 
that he should have called in any one 
but his son-in-law, whose reputation 
stood so high, and. with whom he 
lived on such good terms, that by his 
will, executed only one month before 
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his death, he left him joint executor 
and residuary legatee with his daugh- 
ter Susanna. 

Dr. John Hall outlived Shakes 
peare nineteen years and a-half, dyin 
on the 25th of Saaeen 1635, ae 
sixty. It was probably a malignant 
epidemic that carried him off, as he 
was buried in the chancel of Stratford 
church on the following day. His 
wife survived him fourteen years. 
She died July 11th, 1649, aged sixty- 
six; and her remains are deposited at 
the side of those of her husband. 
Shakespeare, it is well known, died 
on his birth-day, April 23rd (1616). 
So did Cromwell, on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember (1658). So also did Raphael, 
and John Sobieski, the heroic King 
of Poland. It has been considered a 
remarkable coincidence that Napoleon 
and Wellington should both have been 
born in 1769 ; and that Robert Burns 
and James Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, who aped Burns with something 
of his humour and inspiration, both 
first saw the light on a 25th of Janu- 
ary. But it is even more singular 
that the two greatest contemporary 
and dramatic poets of modern Europe 

Shakespeare and Cervantes-- 
should have died on the same day 
in the same year. 

But the unsettled questions, recapi- 
tulated a page or two back. Ay, they 
are questions indeed, and is, it not 
wonderful that they should be asked 
in this year of grace 1863, by one of 
his own countrymen, with reference 
to England’s poetic idol, of whose 
playa one hundred and fifty editions 
ave been printed, without counting 
translations into foreign tongues; and 
to whom, and his works, more than 
a thousand volumes have been devot- 
ed, combining every possible phase of 
biography, emendation, elucidation, 
and obfuscation ; of expounding and 
confounding ; of critical inquiry and 
amendments of text, arbitrary and 
authentic, probable and improbable, 
conjectural, sesthetical, ideographical, 

honetical, and wildly fantastical ? 

he succession seems as interminable 
as the shadowy line of Banquo’s pro- 
geny, for even while we write, “the 
ery is still, they come.” Two more 
tomes of “ Shakespeare Commenta- 
ries” are threatened, by a Professor 
Gervinus, whose name we do not 
recollect to have met with before. 
The subject with all its ramifications 
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has supplied: materials for a goodly 
library, which, collected together, 
i the heart of a thorough- 
going bibliomaniac to dance with joy, 
and his eyes to twinkle with ecstasy. 

Many collections of “ Ana” have 
been published in English and French. 
The practice dates back tothe ancients; 
as, for example, Dicta Collectanea, 
or sayings of Julius Cesar. But 
“ Shakespeareana ” exceeds them all 
in interest as in bulk. In 1827 and 
1841, lists of his early quartos and 
collected editions, as also of illustra- 
tive books, pease and annota- 
tions were published by Mr. J. Wilson 
and Mr. J. O. Halliwell. Both are 
industriously compiled, valuable and 
instructive in their kind. Much 
information may also be drawn from 
Lowndes’s “ Bibliographer’s Manual,” 
the Prolegomena to the Variorum 
Edition, with the sale catalogues of 
Malone's, Stevens’s, Isaac Reed’s, 
Farmer’s, Sabine’s, Rhodes’s, and 
Field’s libraries ; and above all, from 
the second part of that unparalleled 
congeries, the “ Bibliotheca Heberi- 
ana.” But none of these are suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, and a complete 
classified series, a catalogue raisonné, 
including original authorities consult- 
ed by Shakespeare, sources from 
whence he may have derived his 
plots, and various authors in poetry 
and prose, whose works he may have 
read or possessed, is still a bibliogra- 
phical desideratum. The subject is 
rich and tempting to the ardent votary 
who rejoices in time and materials for 
its pursuit. Meantime the marvel 
increases that the questions even now 
repeated should have been put for 
more than two centuries, and have 
received as yet no conclusive answer. 
Doubts and darkness gather round 
as gleams of information flare up and 
evaporate. We know more of Plato 
and Socrates, of Horace and Virgil, 
than we can aflirm with positive cer- 
tainty of Shakespeare. He isas great 
a mystery as Homer, who has ‘been 
called a myth, a man, and a multiple. 

The bard of Avon has been lately 
dualized ; for not many years since, a 
daring attempt was made to confound 
his dramatic identity with the person 
of Francis Bacon, Lord High Chancel- 
lor of England. This eminent sage 
and legistis commonly, but erroneously 
called, and by scholars who ought to 
know better, Lord Bacon—a title he 
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never bore or was recognised by. From 
Francis Bacon, Gentleman, he became 
successively Sir Francis Bacon, Knight, 
Baron Verulam, and Viscount Saint 
Albans. 
In 1856, a pamphlet of fifteen pages 
appeared, addressed to the late Lord 

esmere, by Mr. William Henry 
Smith, bearing the startling title of 
“Was Lord Bacon the Author of 
Shakespeare’s Plays?” This was 
followed, in 1857, by a small volume 
in 12mo, by the same author, called 
‘“* Bacon and Shakespeare.” The first 
may be considered the overture, the 
latter the performance ; the object of 
both being to prove that the “ gentle” 
Shakespeare, of whom Ben Jonson, 
his dramatic contemporary and inti- 
mate associate, wrote, “I loved 
the man, on this side idolatry, as 
much as any,” and to whom he 
yielded the palm, eulogizing him as 
“surpassing all that insolent Greece 
or haughty Rome sent forth,” was a 
mere ordinary impostor, incapable of 
writing the plays he allowed to be 
called his ;—that the unfetteredimagi- 
nation, the boundless fancy which 
created Oberon and Titania, Puck, 
Ariel, and Caliban—which conceived 
the madness of Lear, the frenzied 
jealousy of Othello, the ambition and 
remorse of Macbeth, the unctuous 
wit of Falstaff, and the graceful 
melancholy of Hamlet, were contain- 
ed and blended within the same 
philosophical, logical, and argumen- 
tative cerebrum, the same disciplined 
and severely scholastic store-house, 
the same magazine of legal analysis 
which digested and arranged the argu- 
ments on perpetuities and courts of 
equity, the “Novum Organum,” the 
“Sapientia Veterum,” and the “ De 
Augmentis Scientiarum.” Specula- 
tion in its maddest flights never con- 
ceived antithesis so utterly irrecon- 
cilable as this. 

It is no disparagement to Shake- 
speare to parallel him with Bacon, 
who was also an intellectual giant, 
and whose wit, in a dry caustic vein, 
was equal to his power of analytical 
research. But could he have written 
the works we devoutly believe to have 
been Shakespeare’s, in addition to 
his own, and all within a life which 
reached only to sixty-six years, and a 

at portion of which was exhausted 
in the most laborious and time-ex- 
acting of all professions, not only 


would he have merited in their fullest 
extent the superlatives applied to 
him by Pope as “the greatest” and 
* wisest” of mankind, but he must be 
pronounced in addition, in words 
which would then become his own, 
“Infinite in faculties—in apprehen- 
sion like a God! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals !” 
Such a combination exists not 
within the analogies of nature, nor 
in the organized scheme of the mas- 
ter-hand which made every thing. 

Another recent writer, quoted by 
the author of the Bacon and Shake- 
speare heresy, says, that Shakespeare 
had engaged some starving poet to 
supply him with plays to order, and 
thence draws this notable conclusion : 
“One thing at least is certain and not 
disputed ; the plays apparently rise, 
if we may use the expression, as the 
series goes on; all at onceShakespeare 
leaves London, and the supply ceases. 
Is this compatible with such a genius 
thus culminating, on any other sup- 
position than the death of the poet, 
and the survival of the employer ?” 
Yes, we answer, on a much more 
simple one: that Shakespeare, having 
lived by the hard labour of his wits 
for many years, retired in the vigour 
of life to enjoy without further toil 
the independence he had achieved. 
Whether he intended at his leisure to 
revise and prepare his plays for pub- 
lication, is a question on which we 
have noevidence, positive or negative. 
But, says Mr. W. H. Smith, “ Lord 
Chancellor Bacon was disgraced in 
1621, and immediately set himself to 
collect and revise his literary works. 
He died in 1626. In 1623, a folio of 
thirty-six plays, including some, and 
excluding others which had always 
been reputed Shakespeare’s was pub- 
lished. Who but the author him- 
self could have exercised this power 
of discrimination ?” 

A direct answer to and denial of 
this inference is contained in the pre- 
face of Shakespeare’s professional 
associates and intimates, Heminge 
and Condell, who edited the first 
folio of 1623, and write thus in their 
address to the reader, proving beyond 
all doubt that their publication was 
made, as they assert, according to 
the “true originall copies.” “It had 
bene a thing, we confesse, worthy to 
have bene wished, that the author 
himselfe had lived to have set forth, 
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and overseen his owne writings; but 
since it hath bin ordained otherwise, 
and he by death departed from that 
right, we pray you do not envie his 
friends the office of their care and 
paine to have collected and published 
them : and so to have published them, 
as where you were abused with diverse 
stolneand surreptitious copies,maimed 
and deformed by the fraudes and 
stealthes of injurious impostors, that 
exposed them: even those are now 
offered to your view cured and per- 
fect of their limbs; and all the rest, 
absolute in their numbers, as he con- 
ceived them. Who, as he was a 
happie imitator of nature, was a most 
— expresser of it. His mind and 

and went together; and what he 
thought, he uttered with that easi- 
nesse that we have scarce received 
from him a blot in his papers. But 
it is not our province, who only 
gather his workes and give them 

ou, to praise him. And there we 

ope, to your diverse capacities, you 
will find enough both to draw and 
hold you, for his art can no more be 
hid than it could be lost. Read him 
therefore, and again and again; and 
then if you do not like him, surelie 
you are in some manifest danger not 
to understand him.” 

It Shakespeare had been ajay, strut- 
ting in borrowed plumes, if he had 
allowed his name to be put to plays 
infinitely beyond what his own genius 
could have compassed, as he un- 
doubtedly did to some incalculably 
below that lofty mark, and to which 
he could have given nothing beyond 
a few embellishing touches, he would 
have been found out by his contem- 
poraries and companions. His in- 
tellectual mediocrity must have be- 
trayed itself by social dulness or 
silence. He never could have been 
considered a wit amongst wits, or 
commemorated for brilliant powers, 
as we find distinctly stated by early 
panegyrists. He was the man he 
assumed to be, and such as his plays 
bespoke him. We have dwelt more 
on this question than it deserves, but 
that it should ever have been started 
is a curiosity of literature. 

The following passage has fre- 
quently been referred to by commen- 
tators. It is an extract from an 
extremely scarce little tract, entitled 
“Palladis Tamia; Wit’s Treasury, 
being the second part of Wit’s Com- 
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monwealth. By Francis Meres, 
Maister of Artes of both Universi- 
ties; 12mo, London, 1598.” This is 
the most specific and valuable evi- 
dence we possess of the estimation in 
which Shakespeare was held at that 
date, and of the chronological order 
of his plays, as far as the list extends : 
“As the soule of Euphorbus was 
thought to live in Pythagoras, so 
the sweet wittie soule of Ovid lives 
in mellifiuous and honey-tongued 
Shakespeare ; witness his ‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’ his ‘Lucrece,’ hissugred ‘Son- 
nets’ among his private friends, &c.— 
as Plautus and Seneca are accounted 
the best for comedy and tragedy 
among the Latines, so Shakespeare 
among the English is the most excel- 
lent in both kinds for the stage; for 
comedy, witness his ‘Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ his ‘Errors, his ‘Love 
Labours Lost,’ his ‘ Love Labours 
Wonne,’ his ‘Midsummer’s Night 
Dreame, and his ‘Merchant of 
Venice; for tragedy, his ‘ Richard 
the IL. ‘Richard the ILL, ‘Henry 
the IV.,’ ‘King John,’ ‘Titus An- 
dronicus,’ and his ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 

“As Epius Stolo said, that the 
Muses would speake with Plautus his 
tongue, if they would speake Latin, 
so I say that the Muses would speake 
with Shakespeare’s fine-filed phrase, 
if they would speake English.” 

Let us take next what the quaint 
and loyal divine, Thomas Fuller, says, 
in his “ Worthiesof England,’ publish- 
edin 1662, after his death, though writ- 
ten long before. Fuller was born in 
1608, only eight years previous to 
Shakespeare’s exit, so that he can 
hardly be said to speak from personal 
knowledge, though some of his ex- 

ressions may bear that construction. 

ut he might often have conversed 
with those who were of Shakespeare’s 
bosom council, and have thus col- 
lected his table-talk almost from the 
living source. Fuller’s leading autho- 
rity may have been Ben Jonson, who 
lived up to 1637, and associated with 
all the literary men of his day, espe- 
cially after his appointment as Poet 
Laureate to James I. Fuller writes 
thus :— 

“William Shakespeare was born 
at Stratford-upon-Avon in thiscounty 
(Warwickshire), in whom three emi- 
nent poets may seem, in some sort, 
to be compounded. I. Martial, in 
the warlike sound of his surname, 
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whence some may conjecture him of 
a military extraction, Hasti »brans, 
or Shakespeare. II. Ovid, the most 
natural and witty of all poets; and 
him it was that Queen Elizabeth, 
coming into a grammar school, made 
thisextraordinary verse upon—‘ Persi- 
us, a crabstaffe; baudie Martial; Ovid, 
a fine wag.’ III. Plautus, who was 
an excellent comedian, yet never any 
scholar, as our Shakespeare, if alive, 
would confess himself. Add to all 
these that though his genius gene- 
rally was jocular, and inclining him 
to festivity, yet he could, when so dis- 
posed, be solemn and serious, as ap- 
pears by his tragedies; so that Hera- 
clitus himself—I mean, if secret and 
unseen—might afford to smile at his 
comedies, they were so merry ; and 
Democritus scarce forbear to sigh 
at his tragedies, they were so mourn- 
ful. He was an eminent instance 
of the truth of the rule, Loeta 
not fit, sed nascitur—one is not 
made but born a poet. Indeed his 
learning was very little. So that, as 
Cornish diamonds are not polished 
by any lapidary, but are pointed and 
smoothed even as they are taken out 
of the earth, so nature herself was 
all the art that was used upon him. 
Many are the wit-combattes betwixt 
him and Ben Jonson, which two I 
beheld, like a Spanish great galleon 
and an English man-of-war. Maister 
Jonson, like the former, was built far 
higher in learning ; solid, but slow in 
his performances. Shakespeare, with 
the English man-of-war, lesser in 
bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
turn all tides, tacke about, and take 
advantage of all winds, by the quick- 
ness of his wit and invention.” 
Fuller, by the way, although a 
arson and grave historian, was an 
inveterate punster, and, withal, as 
fat as Falstaff; a conjunction of at- 
tributes which caused him sometimes 
to verify practically the truth of the 
adage, which says: “They who play 
at bowls must expect rubbers.” Once 
attempting to play off a joke upon a 
gentleman named _ Sparrowhawk ; 
“What,” said the Doctor, “is the 
difference between an owl and aspar- 
rowhawk?’ “The owl,” replied the 
other, “is fuller in the head, fuller 
in the body, and fuller all over.” 
The price of the first folio of Shake- 
speare’s collected works, 1623, was 
£1, equal to about £4 at our present 


rate of currency. The amount of the 
impression was 250 ; of which nearly 
one hundred are supposed to be still 
forthcoming. In 1848, the late Mr. 
Thomas Rodd had nearly completed 
a collected list, in which above eighty 
were identified ; twenty-five of which 
are in public libraries. The Soane 
Museum, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, has 
the four folios of 1623, 1632, 1665, 
and 1685, which belonged to John 
Kemble. They are also at Althorp, 
and were in Bishop Butler’s library, 
at Shrewsbury. Capell’s of 1623, is 
“t Trinity College, Cambridge; and 
Malone’s in the Bodleian at Oxford. 
The British Museum has the four first 
folios :—Steevens’s, King George the 
Third’s—a poor copy ; the Reverend 
Mordaunt Cracherode’s, and the 
tight Hon. Thomas Grenville’s. The 
last, said to be the finest in existence, 
cost that extensive and munificent 
collector, £121 16s. ; a large sum for 
a single volume without illustrations. 
But what is this to the price of the 
Valdarfer Boccaccio of 1471, for 
which the late Duke of Marlborough 
gave £2,260, in 1812, at the Duke of 
Roxburgh’s sale. In 1851, the news- 
papers informed us that a first folio 
Shakespeare, belonging to the Right 
Hon. C. Wynne, produced £146. And 
in 1860, a similar paragraph stated that 
there was then a copy floating in the 
market, matchless in condition, for 
which £336 was asked. Mr. R. P. Gil- 
lies, who wrote “ Memoirs of a Literary 
Veteran,” in 1851, tells of yet another 
exemplar, rooted out from the lum- 
bered shelves of an old Laird of 
Bonnymune, which sold for the 
enormous sum of £500, “ flanked,” 
however, “ by the second and third 
editions.” What has since become 
of this costly investment ? Who has 
seen it, and what happy living col- 
lector holds it in his keeping ? 

All to whom this section of our 
subject is interesting will find a long 
and interesting note entirely devoted 
to the history of the first Shakespear- 
ean folio in Dr. Dibdin’s “ Library 
Companion ;” and to that we refer 
them. The book is not attractive in 
appearance, abounds in the grossest 
typographical blunders, and is printed 
in a coarse style, on inferior paper. 
It commonly lay on hall or kitchen 
tables in old country mansions, with 
Fox's “ Martyrs,” and Baker’s “Chro- 
nicle,” exposed to the contact of 
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fingers unconscious of soap or nail- 
brush, flakes of pie-crust, and stains 
of bacon and tallow candles. This 
accounts for its often mutilated and 
unsightly appearance. The usual de- 
ficiencies are the genuine title-page 
and portrait engraved by Martin 
Droeshout, with Ben Jonson’s verses, 
which have béen quoted until school- 
boys know them by heart. 

Twenty of Shakespeare’s plays were 
originally published separately in 
quarto during his life ; dingy-looking 
little amphlets, priced sixpence 
each. These play-books, nevertheless, 
raised the venom of Prynne, who in 
his “ Histriomastix,” published in 
1633, but written many years earlier, 
says :—“ that they were more numer- 
ous than Bibles, and set forth in a 
costlier form.” The early quartos are 
now aves rarissime, and seldom, in- 
deed, met with. There are choice 
specimens of them, which belonged to 

ing George the Third and Garrick, 
in the British Museum ; Malone’s are 
atthe Bodleian, and John Kemble’s, at 
Chatsworth. These collectors gave 
enormous sums for their rarities, 
which have been exceeded since. A 
perfect copy of “ Richard IIL,” date 
1594—the only one known—sold at 
Evans’s, in 1825, for sixty-six guineas. 
John Kemble gave Mr. Stace £30 
for “ Romeo and Juliet,” date, 1597. 
“‘Love’s Labour Lost,” 1598, brought 
at the sale of Rhodes’s library, in 
1825, £53 11s. 8d. ; and at Bindley’s, 
£40 10s. The “Merchant of Venice,” 
1600, has produced £52 10s. “ Henry 
V.,” 1600, £27 6s.; ‘“ King Lear,” 
1608, £28; “Taming of a Shrew,” 
1594, £21; “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” 1600, imperfect, £25 10s. ; 
“Merry Wives,” 1602, £28; “ Per- 
icles,” 1619, at Sotheby’s, in 1826, 
£35 ; and “ Othello,” 1622, £42, and 
£29 8s. These sums may frighten 
the uninitiated in bibliomania, who 
will lift up their hands in wonder at 
human enthusiasm or insanity. 

Robert Burton, our Democritus 
Junior, as he styles himself, read 
everything, and appears to have re- 
membered all that he read. His 
book, ‘“‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” a 
very encyclopedia in itself, was 
first published in 1621—two years an- 
tecedent to the Shakespearean folio, 
and five years after the poet’s death. 
Dr. Ferriar says it originally appeared 
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in 1617, but this is palpably a mis- 
take. Burton was born in 1576, and 
died in 1640. _He was, therefore, 
more directly a contemporary of 
Shakespeare than Fuller can be con- 
sidered, and may have known him 
personally either in Oxford or Lon- 
don. His melancholy was like that 
of Jacques ; “‘compounded of many 
simples, extracted from many objects, 
a most humorous sadness.” An- 
thony Wood describes him thus :— 
““T have heard some of the ancients 
of Christ Church often say, that his 
company was very merry, facete, and 
juvenile ; and no one in his time did 
surpass him for his ready and dex- 
terous interlarding his common dis- 
courses among them with verses from 
the poets, or sometimes from classic 
authors ; which being then all the 
fashion in the University, made his 
company the more acceptable.” From 
such a man, and in such a book, we 
are disappointed in finding only three 
allusions to, or quotations from, 
Shakespeare. Here they are, from the 
section on “ Love-Melancholy.” 


1. “ When Venus ran to meet her rose- 
cheeked Adonis, as an elegant poet of ours 
sets her out— 

The bushes in the way, 

Some catch her by the necke, some kiss 

her face, 

Some twine about her legs to make her 

stay, 

And all did covet her for to embrace.” 

2. ‘“ Whoever heard a story of more woe 

Than that of Juliet and her Romeo.” 

3. “And many times those which at first 
sight, cannot fancy or affect each other, 
but are harsh and ready to disagree, offend- 
ed with each other's carriage, like Benedict 
and Betteris, in the comedy, begin at last 
to dote insensibly one upon another.” 


We might have expected comment. 
either disparaging, or laudatory, or 
critical, but we discover none. 

After Fuller, we find Shakespeare 
occasionally mentioned, and always 
with warm admiration, by Dugdale, 
Dryden, Phillips—author of “The- 
atrum Poetarum”—Sir T. Blount, and 
Anthony Wood. Some trifling infor- 
mation also concerning him may be 
gleaned from the MSS. of Aubrey 
and Oldys. Rymer was the first who 
ventured on a vituperative tone, in a 
splenetic survey of “Othello,” pub- 
lished in 1693, in a small volume in 
12mo, bearing the title of “ A Short 
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View of Tragedy, with some reflec- 
tions on Shakespeare, and other Prac- 
titioners for the Stage.” We are 
indebted to Aubrey for the tittle- 
tattle, not perpetuated by Rowe, that 
Shakespeare, in his early youth, was 
apprenticed to his father’s trade of a 
butcher ; and that when he knocked 
a bullock or a calf on the head, he 
did it in high style, indulging ina 
prefatory oration and a theatrical 
flourish. The tale will do to match 
with what Mr. William Guthrie, of 
Geographical Grammar celebrity, tells 
us in an essay upon English tragedy, 
published circa 1750, as a well-known 
tradition ; namely, that Shakespeare 
shut himself up all night in West- 
minster Abbey when he wrote the 
scene of the ghost in “ Hamlet.” 
Both fables may parallel with the 
equally authentic but more appalling 
anecdote fathered upon Michael An- 
gelo Caravaggio, that he poignarded 
a man to catch the agonies of death 
from a real subject when painting 
his “Crucifixion.” The truth of the 
latter horror isnot established, because 
Dr. Night-Thoughts Young wrote 
verses implying that he believed it. 
Is it not rather a modern application 
of the legend fastened on Parrhasius, 
who is said to have bought a very old 
man offered for sale amongst the 
Olynthian captives of Philip of Ma- 
cedon, for the express purpose of 
putting him to death with protracted 
torture, the better to pourtray the 
passions of “ Prometheus chained to 
the rock,” in a picture on which he 
was then engaged. 

A few years since, the writer of 
this notice happened to make an in- 
significant unit in a party, including 
some celebrities of note, who “ assist- 
ed,” as our French friends say, at a 
special spirit-rapping seance in the 
neighbourhood of London ; on which 
occasion a leading medium of the day 
was expected to exhibit his most 
wonderful endowments. But, some- 
how or other, the spirits were refrac- 
tory, and came not when they were 
called. There were none of'the pro- 
mised hands and arms dimly flutter- 
ing in the darkness-visible ; no 
grasping of knees under the table ; 
nothing was elicited beyond a not 
very palpable motion of the heavy 
piece of furniture round which the 
expectant group sat in disappoint- 


ment and silence. At last, when all 
began to exhibit symptoms of weari- 
ness, the medium proposed a resort to 
the alphabet, and the “beloved” 
spirits were respectfully invited to 
manifest themselves. The answer 
came, much after the mode in which 
an apology is made for the indisposi- 
tion of a popular performer whose 
name is in the programme, and in 
these words duly conveyed by knocks: 
“We request to say, that to-night it 
is impossible.” At supper, a gentle- 
man sitting next to the professor 
asked, whether it had ever occurred 
to him or any of his gifted brethren, 
to rap up Shakespeare, and solicit him 
to clear surmises long in controversy. 
The reply was, “No; we have not 
yet got so far back. The spirits we 
can evoke at present are of more re- 
cent date.” Since then, it has been 
written that Bacon and even Dante 
have come into the spiritual court, 
somewhere in America, when called. 
Further, we have seen a printed 
pamphlet, in which, on the authority 
of a clergyman, an official exorcist, it 
is stated, that even the Arch-Enemy 
was compelled to answer a summons 
and avow his identity. Surely, then, 
the chronological obstacle being thus 
levelled, an easy mode presents itself 
of solving many literary questions by 
the direct evidence which has hither- 
to eluded research. Here would be 
a permanent benefit conferred on ad- 
yancing science, and a more satisfac- 
tory application of the assumed pow- 
ers, than the bewilderment of elderly 
ladies of both sexes, by hoisting a 
medium to the ceiling in an arm- 
chair, without visible agency, floating 
him round on airy nothing, and low- 
ering him again when the towr de 


jonglerie has run its course. 


The numerous and meritorious bio- 
graphers of Shakespeare, from Rowe 
down to Mr. Fullom, inclusive, have 
been unable to determine when he 
first began to develop his poetical 
genius. The earliest printed edition 
of “Venus and Adonis” bears the 
date of 1593, when the author was in 
his twenty-ninth year. There is a 
copy in the Malone collection at Ox- 
ford, for which he (Malone) gave £25. 
If offered for sale now, it would bring 
£100. But it may have been com- 
posed while the writer was yet a 
youth, and the publication delayed 
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until time and opportunity cohered 
favourably. He gave no striking 
specimens of precocious verse, as di 
Cowley and Pope ; nor can we affirm 
of him as Pope sings of himself— 


“He left no calling for his idJe trade, 
No duty broke, no father disobey’d ; 
As yet a child,nor yet a fool to fame, 
He lisp’d in numbers for the numbers 
came.” 


We incline to think that when 
Shakespeare began to write, he wrote 
for bread ; that “necessity of pre- 
sent life,’ was his stimulating im- 
pulse ; and that when the bread 
came, and the reputation along with 
it, he wrote more eagerly, quickly, 
and better, as men do when the 
aurum palpabile gives form and 
pressure to their literary aspirations. 

We know that Shakespeare made 
an imprudent love-match at little 
more than eighteen, with a rustic 
beauty seven or eight years older than 
himself. The disparity was little 
then, but it became more as time 
rolled on, and‘ he still flourished, a 
handsome man of five-and-forty, while 
she, as was most probable, waned 
into a fading matron of fifty-three. 
But we do not know, and have no 
right to infer, that they lived unhap- 
pily, or grew tired of each other ; or 
that the single bequest of the second 
best bed* in Shakespeare’s will is any 
indication of conjugal alienation, in- 
difference, or contempt. This que@- 
tion has been so ably argued by Mr. 
Knight, Dr. Severn, and others, that 
it is needless to dwell further on it 
here. The existing laws secured a 
wife in a due share of her husband’s 

roperty; and beds, first or second- 

est, which were more costly in their 
furniture in the olden times than they 
are now, were often left as special 
tokens of regard. A more direct and 
convincing proof of matrimonial har- 
mony may be drawn from the fact 
that Mrs. Shakespeare, who outlived 
her husband seven years, was, at her 
own desire, buried by his side. 

Some prying archzeologists, delving 
into the records of the Ecclesiastical 
Court, at Worcester, have unearthed 
the awkward fact that the license for 
William Shakespeare to marry Anne 
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Hathaway was granted on the 28th of 
November, 1582, while the parish regis- 
ter of the baptism of Susanna, their 
eldest child, is entered on the 26th of 
May, 1583 ; an untoward proximity of 
dates, which induces Lord Campbell to 
pronounce, with a bias of judicial seve- 
rity, that the lady being so much older, 
was the seducer, and “no better than 
she should be.” The last term implies 
habitual levity, for which we have 
no warrant in evidence. The variwm 
et mutabile semper femina. of Virgil 
cannot justly be applied to the fair 
Anne of Shottery, against whom 
no charge of inconstancy has been 
alleged, and who, it is but fair to 
remember, was much more below her 
lover in intellect than she had the 
advantage of him in years. Her anti- 
matrimonial lapse (assuming a cer- 
tainly disputable hypothesis to be 
the only true one), was a perillous 
token of confidence not to beexcused 
or recommended on grounds religious, 
moral, or political. It occurs, never- 
theless, commonly enough, down to 
our own days, inthe fashion of country 
wooing in that line of life, and 
often without unhappy results. The 
favoured swain is not likely to trea- 
sure it up as an after reproach when 
he merges into the husband. Shake- 
speare seems to have had his own case 
in memory when he thus suggests an 
apology for a supposititious one :— 


‘*If you, in your own proof 
Have vanquish'd her resistance— 
You'll say she did embrace me as a husband, 
And so extenuate the *fore-hand sin.” 


That Shakespeare’s family never 
resided permanently with him in 
London, where his line of business 
obliged him to pass so much of his 
own time, appears to be a settled 
point, as also that he visited them 
constantly and periodically before his 
retirement from active life, when he 
set up his staff of rest amongst them. 
In London, no doubt, he was sought 
after, and beset by many temptations. 
The Delilahs may have been nume- 
rous and seductive, but we have no 
reason to suppose that he was of a 
libertine turn, or a fast man upon 
town, although our mind and con- 
science misgive us that he may have 





* Dr. Johnson, in the copy of the will, printed with his edition of 1765, says brown 
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made an occasional slip, and that 
there may have been a closer intimacy 
between him and comely Madam 
Davenant, of the Crown Inn at Ox- 
ford, than canon-law permits. We 
fear the anecdote is not altogether 
idle, which tells how a grave citizen 
of the town one day met young Will 
Davenant, the embryo laureate, run- 
ning hastily along the street, and thus 
accosted him :—‘* Where are you hur- 
rying to, my lad?” “'Tosee my god- 
father, Shakespeare, who has just 
arrived.” ‘A good boy, but be care- 
ful you are not taking God’s name in 
vain.” 

We are to bear in mind, however, 
that Sir William is, himself, the 
relater of the anecdote, and was, with 
more tenderness for his muse than 
for his mother, specially desirous of 
establishing a natural as well as 
a spiritual relationship with his illus- 
trious sponsor ; and everybody knows 
too well how readily, in a gossiping 
town, a bit of local scandal, however 
idle, will embody itself in a jest, to 
treat this anecdote as evidence of 
more than the currency of such a 
story. 

We also know that Shakespeare 
migrated from Stratford to London, 
either because some youthful frolic, 
induced by thoughtless associates, 
had made his native town too hot to 
hold him, or that the wolf growled 
too closely around his domestic 
hearth, or that prospects had opened, 
or that his innate convictions spurred 
him on to a wider sphere of action, 
and a more distinguished arena. The 
immediate cause is of less conse- 
quence than the effect. He became 
successively, actor, author, manager, 
and theatrical proprietor ; and when 
fairly embarked in these avocations, 
his time and faculties must have been 
too completely absorbed to admit of 
episodial deviations. But when did 
this course commence, and until it 
commenced, what did he do? Here 
we wander in the mazes of conjecture, 
with no certain clue to follow, or 
compass to steer by. 

We now pass to the inferential 
deductions drawn from the amazing 

erspicuity with which Shakespeare 
con les the technical terms peculiar 
to almost every subject of aid he 
treats. Not Coke, or Grotius, or 
Puffendorff are more correct in their 
legal phraseology. He rivals Colum- 


ella in his familiarity with agricul- 
tural nomenclature. He discourses 
of war with the practical science 
of Vegetius, Polyzenus, or Folard. 
He is as much at home in the idioms 
of the quarter-deck, as if he had 
been ship-mate with Drake, Frobisher, 
or Hawkins. Mr. Malone, Mr. J. P. 
Collier, and Lord Chancellor Camp- 
bell decide that he acquired his legal 
lore in an attorney’s office. Lord 
Campbell, in particular, holds that 
juridical phrases and forensic allu- 
sions, in the extent and propriety with 
which Shakespeare employs them, 
could only proceed from a person who 
had served a regular apprenticeship. 
“ There is nothing,” he says, “so dan- 
gerous, as for one, not of the craft, to 
tamper with our free-masonry. In 
the House of Commons I have heard a 
county member who meant to intimate 
that he entirely concurred with the last 
preceding speaker, say, ‘I join isswe 
with the honourable gentleman who 
has just sat down ; the legal sense of 
which is, ‘I flatly contradict all his 
facts, and deny hisinferences.’” Mr. 
S. W. Fullom, unless we entirely mis- 
apprehend his meaning, has fallen 
into the same misconception, at p, 94 
of his late highly interesting ‘‘ History 
of the Player and Poet,” where he 
says, with reference to Lord Camp- 
bell’s opinion, “None will dispute 
Shakespeare’s law, when it is en- 
dorsed by a Lord Chancellor. But 
while joining issue on this point, we 
demur to the rule that this proficiency 
was acquired in a lawyer’s office.” 

Technicals are, in truth, delicate 
weapons to handle, and are not always 
happily wielded, even by those whose 
trade it is to use and understand 
them. The old general in “ Roderick 
Random” backs out upon sheer igno- 
rance when called upon to explain 
the meaning of an epaulement, a term 
ever in his mouth in connexion with 
a favourite exploit. He would ex- 
pound the mystery practically, he 
said, when his majesty thought 
proper to give him the command of 
an army. We, ourselves, knew a 
military engineer—he was a Com- 
pany’s man, and not a king’s officer— 
who, when he was asked what a 
Martello tower was, unhesitatingly 
described it as a wooden structure 
that went upon wheels. 

Always building upon his free 
and correct application of technicals, 
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Shakespeare has been set down for 
many things which he certainly was 
not. Mr. Knight has no doubt that 
he was a practical farmer. Schlegel 
thinks he must have been a disciple 
of Aisculapius, and that medical 
students may look upon his truthful 
delineations of - the mental diseases, 
melancholy, delirium, lunacy, &c., as 
a catalogue of real cases. Mr. 
William J. Thoms is morally certain 
that he was a soldier, and saw actual 
service in a campaign in the Low 
Countries. The author of “ Vonved 
the Dane” determines that his dramas 
afford internal evidence that a portion 
of his life was spent at sea. How 
much he was not sure, but a single 
year, he says, would be enough for 
such a genius as his to achieve 
that comprehensive familiarity with 
the marvels of ocean, that mastery 
over the seaman’s vocabulary which 
his plays, the “‘ Tempest,” in particu- 
lar, profusely evince. In a note on the 
opening scene of the “ Tempest,” Dr. 
Johnson says--“In this naval dia- 
logue, perhaps the first example of 
sailor’s language exhibited on the 
stage, there are, as I have been told 
by a skilful navigator, some inaccu- 
racies and contradictory orders.” 
More than one commentator are of 
opinion that Shakespeare resided for 
some time in Edinburgh, with the 
company of players*of which he was 
a member; but this rests on a mere 
conjecture, to which we may oppose 
the question, had it been so, would 
Shakespeare’s comedies have failed 
to exhibit an effective reflection 
of Scottish character and dialect. 
Jamy, in Henry V., is no such por- 
trait : it is unworthy of Shakespeare’s 
hand, and the haste in which he is 
withdrawn indicates a sense of weak- 
ness and dissatisfaction in the poet. 
It shows however, his readiness, 
to use Scottish as freely as Welsh 
character, had he possessed equad 
knowledge and facility respecting it. 
Of course, after the accession of 
James, there would have been areason 
for such forbearance. There was 
none, however, before it ; and from 
the store-house of Shakespeare’s 
shrewd and lively observation, 
making notes of all men’s humours 
and eccentricities, and pressed upon 
constantly by an audience as exacting 
of variety as our own, it is nearly 
certain there would have issued a 
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“Laird” or a “Bailie” of those days, to 
set the Londoners on a roar, and to 
amuse after ages. Others, again, 
think that he made a tour on the 
Continent, and journeyed through 
France to Germany, Italy, Spain, 

“To Nova Zembla, and the Lord knows 

where.” 


Dr. John Sherww, M.D., in a 
voluminous MS. in 4to, preserved in 
the library of the Literary Institution 
of Bath, entitled, “‘ Vindicatio Shake- 
speareana,” delivers himself of a long- 
cherished conviction that Shakespeare 
is to be powerfully illustrated by a 
knowledge of the Northern dialects. 
How, when, and where did he fall in 
the way of this acquisition; and how 
can we trace it in his works? We 
should as readily collect from thence 
that he was personally intimate with 
the vernacular of Llewellyn, Hoel, 
and Cadwallader. 

Some, too, have contended that 
Shakespeare followed Adam’s trade, 
grounded on horticultural passages in 
the “Winter’s Tale” and “ Richard 
the Second.” Some, also, that he was 
an apothecary, from his minute inven- 
tory of the starved man’s shop, in 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Why do they 
not enrol him as a master of the 
hounds, from the splendid description 
by Theseus of his pack, in “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ?”’ orasahorse- 
dealer, from the consummate know- 
ledge of equine anatomy, in “ Venus 
and Adonis?” which no auctioneer in 
Tattersall’s, no veterinary surgeon in 
the service could surpass, or, perhaps, 
compete with. It excites our wonder 
as often as we recur to the passage— 
“Look, when a painter would surpags the life, 

In limning out a well-proportioned steed, 

His art with Nature’s workmanship at 

strife, 

As if the dead the living should exceed ; 

So did this horse excel acommon one, 
In shape, in courage, colour, pace, 
and bone. 


“* Round-hoofed, short-jointed, fetlocksshag 
and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and 
nostrils wide, 
High crest, short ears, legs straight, and 
passing strong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, 
tender hide ; 
Look, what a horse should have he 
did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a 
back,”’ 
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If this mode of reasoning from 
analogy is adopted in one instance 
it should be carried out in all, an 
ceteris paribus we may, upon the 
same grounds, assume that Shake- 
speare, amongst his many imputed vo- 
cations and assumptions, was also a 
professional jester, a clown, a carrier, 
a watchman, a pedagogue, a parson, a 
beadle, a bailifija country justice, a 
courtier, a dandy, a lord mayor, a lord 
chamberlain, a king ; seeing that his 
technicalities are as accurately in- 
dividualized in all these characters 
as distinct personal identity can 
separate them. Or, to go even astep 
further, why should he not have been 
a ghost,as what but actual experience 
could have shadowed forth such a 
veritable reflection of disembodied 
being as he has given us in the 
buried majesty of Denmark? No, 
we equally discard all these suppo- 
sitions, and have still a blank in 
Shakespeare’s life which we can only 
fill up by vague surmises, or by the 
more probable conclusion that he was 
struggling in London for the comp- 
petence he finally attained. He was 
married in his nineteenth year. At 
twenty-three he gave up seeking a 
livelihood in Stratford, and went to 
London. These are the received 
dates—At twenty-eight, in 1589, 
we find him enrolled as a member of 
the Blackfriar’s Theatre, and from 
that time he followed the path in life 
which Providence, circumstances, or 
destiny, or fortune, or his ownself-will, 
or whatever it may please casuistical 
wranglers to call it, had chalked out 
for him. Aubrey asserts, that from 
the time of his leaving school, most 
probably in 1579, until his departure 
or flight from Warwickshire, he was 
a schoolmaster. This, again, is un- 
supported by the slightest proof, and 
has nothing to do with the hiatus be- 
tween 1583 and 1589, which so many 
vague suppositions have sought to 
fill up. But, if true, it would account 
for the learning he subsequently dis- 
played, which, though small in the 
eyes of a university graduate, who 
had gone through the classes, was far 
beyond the narrow modicum allowed 
to him by Dr. Farmer and those who 
adopt the conclusions in his so-called 
“Unanswerable Essay,’ which have 
been so frequently refuted by Dr. 
Maginn, &c., that they may fairly 
be considered as out of court, and ex- 


cluded by the statute of limitations. 
Shakespeare’s Latin, French, Italian, 
and Spanish quotations are remark- 
able, and as correctly introduced ag 
his technicalities in science, natural 
history, jurisprudence, and mechanics. 

In nineteen cases out of twenty— 
nay, in ninety-nine out of a hundred— 
simple solutions are nearer the mark 
than abstruse theories. We have 
our own, founded on this basis, and 
they amount to this, on long conside- 
ration of the voluminous pleadings 
which have — so many enthu- 


‘ silastic heads, and given rise to such a 


pile of sophistical commentary : we 
opine that Shakespeare received a bet- 
ter education than is generally sup- 
posed ; that this early, though incom- 
plete training, left deep traces on an 
impressionable soil; that he loved 
book knowledge, and devoured it ra- 
bidly whenever it came in his way ; 
that he studied still more extensively 
from the living fount of nature, and 
the stirring world in which he moved; 
that his discursive genius supplied 
him with a hundred ideas where nar- 
row capacity.conceives but half a one ; 
that his memory was tenacious 
beyond parallel, and that it united 
the still more rare combination of re- 
taining all that it acquired, and of 
calling those stores into use at the 
exact moment when they were most 
needed. It was by this marvellous 
subdivision of one commanding fa- 
culty that his mind heaped up an 
exhaustless magazine of images, with 
the power of employing them at will. 
In fine— 
“Creation’s boundless temple was his 
school, 
Mankind his study! °Tis a royal college, 
Endow’d most nobly by the King of 
kings! 
There Nature in one hour teaches us more 
Than in an age your Greek and Latin 


™ 


lore! 


That a transcendent genius should 
acquire almost universal knowledge 
from thought, observation, study, and 
intercourse with his fellow-beings, is 
surprising, but possible ; while it is 
physically impossible that he should 

nd time within a narrow segment of 
four or five years, to learn even half a 
dozen trades to excellence by practi- 
cal experiment. Physical power has 
a limited and ascertained standard ; 
but the orbit of such a mind as 
Shakespeare’s cannot be determined 
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as we gauge the circumference of a 
beer-barrel, or by any average esti- 
mate of man in the ordinary exercise 
of man’s faculties. 

What becomes of the divine esto, 
the inspiration of poetry, if we con- 
nect its loftiest images, its sublimest 
descriptions, with the household avo- 
cation or manual drudgery of the 
poet? Burns was a tiller of the 
ground before he was an exciseman ; 
but it was not his acquaintance with 
ploughs and spades, or his night- 
searches after an illicit still or a 
fraudulent measure, or his incidental 
carousings, which taught him to write 
“Tam O’Shanter,’ and the “Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night.” Petrarch did 
not find the germ of his sonnets in the 

andects of Justinian, so long his 
aily task, in a lawyer’s dismal back- 
room; nor did Goethe and Walter 
Scott conceive “Faust” and “ Mar- 
mion” through any congenial alem- 
bic associating a high stool and desk 
with the fountain of Hippocrene. 
John Bunyan’s diurnal manipulation 
of pots and pans, and the shouldering 
of Brown Bess, supplied him with no 
visions of the beautiful allegory 
which, though shaped in prose, is 
conceived in poetry, and will last as 
long as the language in which it is 
written. Homer, Virgil, and Milton 
are liberal in their use of technicali- 
ties, but we have néver heard it sur- 
mised that they were guildsmen of 
the arts and callings they so vividly 
describe. No one ever thought of 
writing down Homer an operative 
blacksmith or a Benvenuto Cellini, 
because he so skilfully details the 
handicraft of Vulcan when forging 
the armour and embossing the shield 
of Achilles ; or of adding Virgil to the 
list of ornamental gardeners because 
he dilates on a quincunx with the 
gusto of “Capability Brown ;” or of 
enlisting Milton as a trooper, because 
he commemorates the march of the 
Satanic host, accompanied by their 
band, with military precision. If we 
set up as a standard of our estimate 
of what men are by habit, practice, or 
profession, inferences derived from 
what they have written, we shall 
risk falling into the error of a female 
worshipper of Thompson’s “ Seasons,” 
who sod she felt convinced from his 


oems that the author spent his days 
n the country, and was a great swim- 


mer. Now, the gentle Jemmy lived 
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in London, preferred the shady side 
of Pall Mall to the most luxuriant 
landscape, and never ventured on 
natatorial exercise. 

We could have wished that the 
labour devoted by Messrs. Knight, 
Collier, Halliwell, Barry Cornwall, 
Campbell, Britton, Symmons, Staun- 
ton, Fullom, and many other loving 
contributors to the biography of 
Shakespeare, had cleared up more 
surmises, and established a greater 
maximum of facts; but we are sin- 
cerely grateful for their efforts, though 
not able to accord with all their deduc- 
tions. They have agreeably exercised 
our speculative organs, have furnish- 
ed matter well suited to the enjoy- 
ment of those who are fortunate 
enough to afford the indulgence of 
hore subsecive, and, as Dr. Johnson 
says, have added considerably to “the 
public stock of harmless pleasure.” 
We look back to the hours employed 
in the perusal of their volumes with 
a sentiment resembling that with 
which Cowper records his impression 
of Garrick’s Stratford Jubilee in 
1769 :-— 


“Tt was a hallow’d time: decorum reign’d, 

And mirth without offence. No few 
returned, 

Doubtless, much 
freshed !”” 


edified, and all re- 


2 

From Shakespeare’s personal his- 
tory, a natural concatenation leads us 
to the history of his text, which is 
enveloped in equal uncertainty. Se- 
venty-two years ago, Malone, in the 
preface to his own edition, said, ra- 
ther presumptuously, “The text of 
the great author seems now to be 
finally settled.” He was as far from 
the mark as the finality men were in 
1832, when they said the Reform 
Bill would settle every thing. There 
have been at least seventy-two new 
editions since Malone’s, each labour- 
ing to cry down its precursor or con- 
temporary, and all helping to en- 
shroud the real substance in such a 
fog of conjecture that it has become 
almost as apocryphal as the founda- 
tion of Sir John Cutler’s silk stockings. 
Capell, Steevens, and Malone devoted 
their lives to Shakespeare. Fortu- 
nately for their enthusiasm, they had 
both means and leisure. Capell gave 
twenty years to his version, and is 
said to have made ten transcripts of 
each play with his own hand. With 
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all our veneration for the “divine 
Williams,” we cannot but call this a 
sinful waste of time. Steevens pub- 
lished four editions, in all of which 
his own name is conjoined with that 
of Dr. Johnson. The last of 1793, 
in fifteen volumes, 8vo, received the 
title of “The Immaculate,” from the 
supposed purity of the imprint. 
Steevens loudly vaunted its supe- 
riority, and defies the most searching 
investigation to point out a single 
error arising from carelessness. He 
was as confident in his printer as the 
erudite Lipsius in his memory, but we 
never heard that he challenged the 
same desperate test. This impression 
of 1793 is still considered by many as 
the editio optima. There were twenty- 
five copies on large paper struck off 
for presents, which are very scarce, 
and great guns, indeed, when fired 
off to astound an open-mouthed cu- 
riosity-hunter. There is one at Al- 
thorp, the editor’s own copy, left by 
his will to Lord Spencer, and adorned 
with illustrations which must have 
cost at least £1,000. Another may 
be inspected in the library of Eton 
College, bequeathed thereto, with the 
rest of his valuable collection, by 
Anthony Storer.* Malone has lately 
found an elaborate biographer. As 
Steeveng has been less fortunate, a 
few episodial words here on such an 
eminent Shakespearean may, perhaps, 
not be considered irrelevant. 

This celebrated commentator and 
critic was the only son of Captain G. 
Steevens, of Stepney, many years in 
the East India Company’s service, 
and afterwards a director, who died 
in 1768. The subject of our brief 
memoir was born at Stepney, in 1736. 
He received his early education at 
a grammar-school, at Kingston-on- 
Thames, from whence, in due course, 
he graduated to Eton, and so on to 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he 
was admitted a fellow commoner, in 
1751 or 1752. He also figured as an 
officer in the Essex Militia on its first 
establishment ; but literature was his 

ionand chief employment through 
ife. As he inherited a handsome 
fortune, was a bachelor, and lived 
within his income, he had no occasion 


to adopt any particular profession. 
He enjoyed his “learned ease,” and 
possessed amply the means of grati- 
fying a pervading taste ;—the colla- 
tion of rare workson classical learning, 
literary antiquity, and the arts con- 
nected with that pursuit. 

George Steevens was a valuable 
member of the world of letters, and 
a prominent star in the constellation 
of Shakespearean editors and critics, 
in the century in which the names 
of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, 
Warburton, Capell, Johnson, Ed- 
wards, Gray, Tyrwhitt, Upton, Mon- 
tague, Farmer, Ritson, Heath, 
Richardson, Reed, Mason, and Ma- 
lone, are conspicuous. Endowed with 
versatility of talent, he was active 
with pen and pencil; with the one 
there was little he could not compose 
or arrange; and with the other, 
nothing he could not imitateso closely 
that doubts arose as to which was 
the example and which the copy. 
Many are the ornamental little pages 
hesupplied, careless of time or trouble, 
for rare, old black-letter tomes, from 
which they had been barbarously 
torn ; and so accurate were his pen 
and ink fac-similes, that even micro- 
scopic comparison could scarcely 
distinguish them from the originals. 
Steevens wrote verses in the Annual 
Register, contributed to “ Nicholl’s 
Anecdotes of Hogarth,” and also as- 
sisted in the “ Biographia Dramatica.” 
But those are merely his literary re- 
laxations. The labour of his life 
was centered in Shakespeare, al- 
though we do not know that he 
emulated the literal drudgery of 
Capell, alluded to above. But he 
produced an edition of the text more 
valuable than Capell’s, accompanied 
by a readable preface. 

But with his many requisites as a 
commentator, with all his patience 
and research, his sagacity and acumen, 
his intimate acquaintance with the 
language and literature, the manners, 
customs, and superstitions of the age 
of Shakespeare, he had some damaging 
defects of temper, of heart, and of 
taste ; a pruriency in his imagination, 
and a malignancy in his wit ; a con- 
stitutional coarseness of thought which 








* Anthony Storer, who died 4th July, 1799, was a celebrated wit and fine gentleman 
of his day, of the George Selwyn school. See many of his letters in the ‘‘ Auckland Cor- 


respondence,” published by Bentley. 
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dwelt too minutely on any passage 
that could be twisted into an indeli- 
eate allusion, and which led him to 
indulge in unsparing ridicule at the 
expense of brother candidates for 
critical fame. He had a disposition 
to hunt after ingenious rather than 
obvious meanings ; a proneness to 
raise difficulties where none really 
existed, and an ear for rhythm so 
painfully modulated that he stumbled 
at every broken or inharmonious line, 
and eked it out according to his own 
fancy ; poeesns himself that he 
thus perfected the meaning of Shakes- 
peare, and faithfully filled up the 
lacunce progressively multiplied by 
time, careless typography, negligence 
or ignorance. But his ear was 
mechanically exact rather than poeti- 
cally tuned. He thought more of a 
perfect iambic than of a rich, imagina- 
tive idea. He measured verses by 
the number of feet, rather than by 
the melody or grace of expression. 
“Mr. Steevens,” observes Kemble,* 
“had no ear for the colloquial metre 
of our old dramatists. It is not 
possible, on any other supposition, to 
account for his whimsical desire, and 
the’ pains he took to fetter the en- 
chanting freedom of Shakespeare’s 
numbers, and compel them into the 
heroic march and cadence of epic 
versification. The ‘native wood 
notes wild,’ that eould delight the 
cultivated ear of Milton, must not be 
modulated anew, to indulge the 
fastidiousness of those who read 
verses by their fingers.” Jolin 
Kemble, however, falls into the op- 
posite extreme. In the acting versions 
of his adaptations of Shakespeare, the 
broken lines are as numerous and 
arbitrary as Steevens’s gratuitous com- 
pletions. 

Dr. Drake, speaking of critical 
emendations generally, has these salu- 
tary remarkst :—“ It is, indeed, a 
most melancholy consideration, that 
some of the worst passions of the 
human heart, and some of the 
coarsest language by which literature 
has been disgraced, are to be found 
amongst the race of commentators, 
a class of men who, from the very 
nature of their pursuit, that of 
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emendatory or laudatory criticism, 
might be thought exempt from such 
degrading propensities. In this coun- 
try, more especially, has this dis- 
gusting exhibition, even to the present 
day, sullied the labours of the com- 
mentators on our elder dramatic 
poesy ; and, above all, it is to be 
deplored, that Shakespeare, whose 
character was remarkable for its 
suavity and henevolence, who has 
seldom been mentioned, indeed, by 
his contemporaries without the epi- 
thets of gent/e or beloved accompanying 
his name, should have his pages pol- 
luted by such a mass of idle conten- 
tion, and vindictive abuse.” These 
remarks apply forcibly to the recent 
squabble on the “ Perkins Folio,” (of 
which more anon), which has given 
birth to as much acrimonious invective 
as Ritson or Steevens could have 
vented in their bitterest moods. 
When Steevens was employed on 
his magnum opus, he revised the 
roof-sheets with untiring diligence. 
'o this work he devoted solely, and 
exclusively of all other attentions, a 
period of eighteen months. During 
that time he left his house, at aan 
stead, every morning at one o'clock, 


with the patrol, and proceeding with- 
out any thought of weather or season, 
called up the compositor, and woke 
all his devils :— 


‘Him late from Hampstead, journeying to 
his book, 
Aurora oft for Cephalus mistook ; 
What time he brush’d the dews with hasty 
pace, 
To meet the printer’s dev’let face to 
face.” 


At the chambers of his friend, 
Isaac Reed, where he was allowed to 
admit himself, with a sheet of the 
Shakespeare letter-press ready for 
correction, he found a room prepared 
to receive him, also any book he 
might wish to consult ; and to Mr. 
teed’s pillow he could apply on 
any doubt or sudden suggestion, for 
a knowledge of English literature, 
perhaps equal to his own. This noc- 
turnal toil greatly accelerated the 
printing of the work, as while the 
printers slept the editor was awake ; 


* “Macbeth and Richard III.,” an Essay by J. P. Kemble, 1817, p. 201. 
t “Memorials of Shakespeare,” 1828, p. 20. 
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and thus in less than twenty months 
he completed his last splendid edi- 
tion. hat he contented himself 
with being a commentator, arose, 
probably, from the habits of his life, 
and his devotion to the name with 
which it was his ambition to connect 
his own inseparably. On his last 
edition of Shakespeare, subsequently 
enlarged by materials he left behind 
him to twenty-one volumes of the 
same size, and printed under the care 
of Mr. Reed in 1803, after his own 
death, the literary reputation of 
George Steevens must entirely rest. 
He was a man of untiring perse- 
verance in every thing he undertook ; 
sometimes constant, but not always 
consistent ; crotchety and eccentric, 
impulsive and variable, vindictive and 
placable, prudent and liberal. He was 
seldom seen to give eleemosynary six- 
pences to sturdy beggars or sweep- 
ers of crossings; but few persons dis- 
tributed bank-notes with more 
generosity. Many acts of pecuniary 
kindness might be recorded as offsets 
to his reputed failings. Without any 
ostensible reason or assigned cause, 
he would sometimes suddenly aban- 
don his most confirmed habits. He 
discontinued his daily visits to 
White’s, the bookseller, after many 
years of clock-work attendance, and 
would never say why; and he left 
Stockdale, whom he took up on 
quitting White’s, in the same unac- 
countable manner. He never took a 
inch of snuff after he lost his box in 
t. Paul’s Church-yard, though he 
was much addicted to the indulgence, 
and in the habit of making his 
memoranda by bits of paper in his 
box. He bestowed much time and 
cash on his collection of books and 
prints. He bought largely at Baker's 
auction of Sir Clement Dormer’s 
library, collected by General Dormer, 
where he got the rare French trans- 
lation of Xenophon’s works, by Py- 
ramus de Candale, Cologne, 1613, 
bound in morocco, and worth forty 
pounds, for twelve guineas. He had 
the second folio of Shakespeare which 
had belonged to Charles I., with notes 
in the king’s own hand, the royal 
arms, and the motto, “ Dum spiro 
spero.”* He never would sit for his 
picture, but had no objection to illus- 
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trate his own Shakespeare with 1,500 
portraits of all the persons named in 
the text or notes, of which he could 
make drawings or procure engrav- 
ings. His set of Hogarths, bequeath- 
ed to Mr. Windham, was supposed to 
be the most complete that ever was 
collected. His corrected and en- 
larged copy of his own Shakespeare of 
1793, prepared for a new edition, he 
consigned to Isaac Reed, with a 
bequest of two hundred guineas. The 
bulk of his fortune, including his li- 
brary, he left to his niece and residu- 
ary legatee, Miss Steevens, with whom 
he held little intercourse while he 
lived. There were only two or three 
small legacies inmoney. The library 
contained many rare and curious 
tomes, the collection of which formed 
one of the owner’s chief delights. 
It was sold by auction very soon 
after his death. The catalogue of 
1,943 articles produced £2,740 15s. 

Steevens’s learning was not con- 
fined to English literature. He was 
equally well acquainted with the 
belles lettres of Europe ; also a clas- 
sical scholar and historian of the first 
order. He possessed a strong ori- 
ginal genius, and an overflowing wit. 
With these qualities, his colloquial 
powers were brilliant beyond those of 
ordinary men. Inargument, he wasun- 
commonly eloquent, and hiseloquence 
was at once logical and diversified. 
His descriptions were so true to nature, 
his figures so distinctly sketched, so 
curiously selected, and so harmoni- 
ously grouped, that he was sometimes 
called a speaking Hogarth. In his 
sportive humour he descended to 
ribaldry, and was too prone to catch 
the ridiculous in persons and things. 
He was one of those men who would 
rather wound a friend than lose a 
joke ; adisposition which made him 
many enemies, and gave him a repu- 
tation for ill-nature beyond what he 
really deserved. Ritson, when they 
quarrelled, called him Sycorax; and 
he retorted by calling Ritson Cali- 
ban. 

There are those who would rather 
sustain a positive injury than writhe 
under a sarcastic criticism; or, at 
least, of such criticisms as were utter- 
ed by Steevens, which were remem- 
bered by all who heard, and repeated 


* King George the III. bought it at Steevens’s sale for eighteen guineas. 
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by all who remembered them. Burke 
says, “A characteristic bon-mot is a 
kind of oral caricature, copies of 
which are multiplied by every tongue 
that utters it; and it is much less 
injurious or mortifying to be the 
object of a satirical work which is 
seldom read more than once, and is 
often thought of no more, than to be 
hitched into a sarcastic couplet, or 
condensed into a stinging epithet, 
which will be equally treasured up by 
good-humour or ill-nature, for the 
different purposes of malice or merri- 
ment.” Professed personal jokers 
are always popular in society with- 
out being loved. They are laughed 
at though feared, and gain listeners 
while they repel friends. ‘ Never 
sacrifice your friend to your joke,” 
says old Bygrove to Dashwould, in 
Murphy’s comedy. “I never do, sir,” 
replies Dashwould, “unless the 
friend happens to be the worst of the 
two.” Steevens loved what is called 
fun—a disposition closely allied to 
mischief. 

Many charges imputing a malicious 
nature have been made against 


Steevens ; some are proved, and 


others controverted. In the preface 
to the works of Thomas Warton, he 
is accused, while in habits of intimate 
friendship and daily intercourse with 
that eminent scholar, of writing ca- 
lumniating paragraphs in the news- 
papers against him. But these para- 
sraphs were not written by Steevens. 
Mr. Seward, compiler of the “ Anec- 
dotes,’ who died in 1799, asserted 
that Bicknell, the writer of a poem 
called “The Dying Negro,” acknow- 
ledged to him that he was the author 
of them. 

George Steevens died at his resi- 
dence in Hampstead, in 1800, being 
then in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age. The latter portion of his life he 
passed almost entirely in unsociable 
retirement, and seldom mixed with 
men but in booksellers’ shops, or at the 
Shakespeare gallery, or at the morn- 
ing conversaziont of Sir Joseph Banks. 
In touching on his unamiable quali- 
ties, justice compels the remark, that 
they were not tempered or controlled 
by any sense of religious faith. This 
highly gifted and accomplished 
scholar lived and died in a state of 
scepticism or unbelief on the most 
important subject to which man’s in- 
tellect can be directed. His closing 
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hours, as described by Dr. Dibdin 
(Bibliomania, p. 589), presents a use- 
ful, and at the same time, monitory 
lesson, which once read is remembered 
for ever. 

“The latter moments of Steevens 
were moments of mental anguish. He 
grew not only irritable but outrageous; 
and, in full possession of his facul- 
ties, raved like a maniac, which could 
have been expected only from a crea- 
ture bred up without notions of mo- 
rality or religion. Neitherresignation 
nor joyful hope soothed his bed of 
death. His language was too fre- 
quently the language of imprecation, 
and his wishes and apprehensions 
such as no rational Christian can 
think upon withdut agony of heart, 
Although I am not disposed to admit 
the whole of the testimony of the 
good woman who watched by his 
bedside, and paid him, when dead, the 
last melancholy attentions of her 
office ; although my prejudices, as 
they may be called, will not allow 
me to believe that the windows shook, 
and that strange noises and deep 
groans were heard at midnight in his 
room; yet no creature of common 
sense—and this woman possessed the 
quality in an eminent degree—could 
mistake oaths for prayers, or boister- 
ous treatment for calm and gentle 
usage. If it be said, why ‘ draw his 
frailties from their dread abode ? 
The answer is obvious, and, I should 
hope, irrefragable. A duty, and a 
sacred one, too, is due to the living. 
Past examples operate upon future 
ones; and posterity ought to know, 
in the instance of this eminent scholar 
and literary antiquary, that neither 
the sharpest art, nor the most 
delicate intellectual refinement can 
alone afford a man ‘peace at the 
last.’ The vessel of human existence 
must be secured by other anchors than 
these when the storm of death ap- 
proaches.” 

Reed’s enlarged Steevens kept the 
field against all comers until the ap- 
pearance of an enlarged Malone, in 
the same number of volumes, in 1821, 
under the supervision of James 
Boswell, the son of “ Bozzy.” This 
Variorum edition, as it is called, 
places the pretensions of Malone on a 
high pedestal. It is, as Mr. Richard 
Grant White says, in a recent note, 
‘A rich storehouse of Shakespearean 
literature ; though, like most store- 
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houses, with its treasures it preserves 
heaps of dross and rubbish.’ Shakes- 
pearean emendation was now con- 
sidered by many to have reached the 
point which called for a general ex- 
clamation of “ Hold!—enough.” The 
tide paused for a time, but presently 
rushed on again with augmented vio- 
lence. A newer and faster genera- 
tion asked for an accelerated rate of 
discovery. Young’s allowance of 
eighty years, and even Byron’s of 
eight, for a changing world, had be- 
come too slow for modern literary ex- 
citement. Shakespeares poured upon 
each other annually, and almost 
monthly, edited by Manley Wood, 
Ballantine, Britton, Chalmers, Singer, 
Valpy, Bowdler, Harness, Campbell, 
Knight, Collier, Dyce, and Staunton. 
Amongst the most popular, and on 
almost every shelf might be seen 
“ Knights’ Pictorial Shakespeare,” 
and “ Collier’sLibrary Editions,” each 
in eight octavo volumes. 

Up to the year 1840, all that had 
been done for the 
England’s drama, and her great dra- 
matic poet, had been accomplished by 
individuals ; and no literary associa- 
tion had been formed for the purpose 
of collecting materials by which this 
great national subject might be 
thoroughly understood and appre- 
ciated. With this view the “ Shak- 
espeare Society’ was _ instituted. 
Every thing, whether derived from 
manuscript or printed sources, which 
threw light on our early dramatic 
literature and stage, came within the 
contemplated range. Private cabinets 
and public libraries were solicited to 
lend their aid. This association lasted 
for ten years, from 1841 to 1851, and 
then died, apparently of exhaustion, 
having published forty-seven volumes. 
The contributors were zealous, sup- 
plied the matter without fee or re- 
ward, for love alone ; and the matter 
was interesting and varied ; but the 
expectations exceeded the realization. 
There was a little of the close borough 
system in the mode of selection, and 
something of the fumum ex fulgore 
in the result. When the last number 
appeared it was felt by many to be 
a relief ; and we have never heard 
that efforts were made for a revival. 
To our positive knowledge of Shakes- 
peare, little or nothing was added. 

In 1852 the reading world was 
startled at the announcement that a 
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copy of the second folio of 1632 had 
fallen into the hands of Mr. J. Payne 
Collier, containing twenty thousand 
emendations or corrections in an 
ancient hand and character, appa- 
rently almost coeval with the date 
of the book. Mr. Collier having 
satisfied himself that this mass of 
improvement proceeded from one who 
had possessed means of being better 
informed than the editors of the first 
folio and all the subsequent com- 
mentators heaped together, formed 
and avowed his conviction that we 
were bound to admit the newly dis- 
covered substitutions as the restored 
language of Shakespeare. In accord- 
ance with this implicit belief he pub- 
lished a volume giving an account of 
how this precious “ Perkins Folio,’— 
as he calls it, from the inscription, 
“Thomas Perkins, his book,’’ on the 
cover—came into his possession ; how 
he threw it aside for some time with- 
out notice ; and how at last he dis- 
covered its neglected treasures. Then 
follow thirteen hundred and three 
selected alterations of the received 
text, preceded by a facsimile of a por- 
tion of one page. Mr. Collier con- 
cludes his accompanying preface 
thus :—“I shall probably be told, in 
the usual terms, by some whose pre- 
judices or interests may be affected by 
the ensuing volume, that the old 
corrector knew little about the spirit 
or language of Shakespeare ; and that 
in the remarks I have ventured on 
his emendations, I prove myself to be 
in a similar predicament. The last 
accusation is probably true. I have 
read and studied our great dramatist 
for nearly half a century, and if I 
could read and study him for half a 
century more, I should yet be far 
from arriving at an accurate know- 
ledge of his works, or an adequate 
appreciation of his worth. He is an 
author whom no mancan read enough, 
nor study enough ; and as my ambi- 
tion has always been to understand 
him properly, and to estimate him 
sufficiently, I shall accept, in whatever 
terms reproof may be conveyed, any 
just correction thankfully.” 

Mr. Collier evidently felt that he 
was courting a controversy, and saw 
a foreshadowing of much dissent ; but 
he could scarcely anticipate that his 
book would be denounced as an im- 
posture, and that it would be more 
than insinuated that he was himself 
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particeps criminis. A startling no- 
velty generally takes at the outset. 
So it was in this instance. Many 
went with Mr. Collier, his folio, and 
the old corrector. Actors of emi- 
nence gave in their adhesion, adopted 
the new writings with marked em- 
phasis in their delivery, and printed 
them in their stage versions. But 
the critics soon reared their crests, 
and the war of controversy began. 
Mr. Singer, Mr. Dyce, Mr. Staunton, 
and Mr. C. Knight, led the van of 
the opposition, and formidable was 
the brunt of their attack. They de- 
nied the value of the corrections, as 
well as their antiquity. Disregarding 
the adverse opinions thus expressed, 
Mr. Collier issued a second edition 
of his volume of notes and emenda- 
tions ; and shortly after the contested 
folio passed into the proprietorship 
of the late Duke of Devonshire, in 
the hands of whose successor it now 
remains. Efforts and suggestions had 
been made, before this transfer, for 
an examination of the book under 
proper restrictions, that the genuine- 
ness of the handwriting of the notes 
might be tested ; but these were not 
responded to. Mr. Howard Staun- 
ton says, in the preface to his edition 
of Shakespeare, 1860, “Having myself, 
from the first publication of the 
Notes and Emendations, felt assured 
by the internal evidence, that they 
were for the most part plagiarized 
from the chief Shakespearean editors 
and critics, and the rest of quite mo- 
dern fabrication, I earnestly longed 
to have the writing tested. That 
which was a desire before, became, 
when the present work was under- 
taken, a necessity; and during the 
year 1858, I more than once com- 
municated to Sir Frederick Madden, 
as the most eminent palzeontographer 
of the age, my motives for wishing 
that the volume should undergo in- 
spection by persons skilled in an- 
cient handwriting.” The volume was 
subsequently obtained through the 
courtesy of the present Duke of 
Devonshire, and submitted to mi- 
croscopic and chemical examination. 
Sir F. Madden, Professor Bodenstedt, 
Mr. Stuunton, Mr. N. E. 8. A. Ha- 
milton, Mr. Maskelyre, and other 
gentlemen perfectly familiar with the 
writing of the period in question, 
were unanimously of opinion that 
the manuscript notes and emenda- 
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tions are modern forgeries, although 
written in imitation of hands of the 
seventeenth century. 

The controversy grew hotter. The 
Atheneum, the Zumes, the Ldinburgh, 
the Quarter: ly, Messrs. Collier, Duf- 
fus Hardy, Ingleby, Hamilton, &c., 
encountered in the lists, and sharp 
cross-firing ensued, with pungent in- 
sinuations direct and indirect. But 
the heaviest point-blank battery was 
opened by an anonymous assailant 
in a pamphlet published in 1855, en- 
title fe ‘Literary Cookery, by a De- 
tective ;” the object of which was to 
fix on Mr. Collier the fabrication of 
the “ Seven Lectures on Shakespeare 
and Milton,” attributed to Coleridge, 
yet with an ulterior object. Some 
legal proceedings emanated therefrom 
against the publisher, but they ended 
in nothing. The pamphlet, however, 
was suppressed or suspended, and it 
has become difficult to obtain a copy. 

Public opinion seems to have de- 
cided, by a vast majority, that this 
“Perkins Folio” is not to be admitted 
as a genuine restoration of Shakes- 
peare ; that the “‘old corrector” is a 
comparatively recent forger; that 
more than three-fourths of the pro- 
posed new readings are valueless, ab- 
surd, or inadmissible; that of the 
small remainder which are judicious, 
probable, or plausible, more than half 
have appeared before. Mr. Collier 
himself draws attention to the latter 
fact, which, always referring to the 
assumed antiquity of the notes, im- 
presses him strongly as verifying many 
profound conjectures and researches 
of Pope, Theobald, Warburton, Han- 
mer, Myrwhitt, Steevens, Monk Ma- 
son, and Malone. He omits the honest 
old typo, Zachariah Jackson, five of 
whose most remarkable corrections 
are also in this rejected folio. 

But who was the impostor? When 
did he perpetrate the imposition? 
And what was his object These are 
questions which are yet sub judice. 
The time and trouble employed must 
have been out of all proportion to any 
feasible chance of profit from a mar- 
ketable article. We cannot suffer 
ourselves to suppose for a moment 
that Mr. Collier has in the remotest 
degree lent himself to this mys- 
terious transaction. He may have 
been a dupe.. He may still, for aught 
we know to the contrary, overrate 
the value of his folio, and stickle for 
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its genuineness. We believe that his 
account of the manner in which the 
book came into his possession, is a 
true account. We do not believe that 
he tampered with or cooked it in 
any manner. We doubt the physical 
perseverance and possibility of one 
person making twenty thousand 
marginal notes and corrections in 
one book, in a simulated hand, in 
little more than three years, and 
while employed in many other active 
occupations. Above all, we think a 
long life of respectability, and half a 
century of fair literary reputation, 
should have interposed as a sufficient 
shield against such a heavy charge. 
Then there are gradations in delin- 
quency. Nemo repente fuit turpissi- 
mus. Falling men do not slide all at 
once into the depths of wrong. They 
dabble in small larcenies before they 
rob a church, kill a child, or forge a 
will. When the late Mr. Singer 
opened the attack, he would have 
won more to his way of thinking had 
he been less vituperative. A very dis- 
passionate and acute Shakespearean 
said to us on the appearance of “ The 
Text of Shakespeare vindicated from 
the Interpolations and Corruptions 
advocated by J. P. Collier, Esq.”: 
“T laid Singer’s book down at the 
end of the preface, for I saw that it 
was going to be one continued flourish 
of the tomahawk.” 

The attacks have been too personal 
and the line of defence not the most 
judicious. But when was controversy, 
whether theological, philological, or 

rofessional of any kind, other than 
Bitter } Physicians have pulled wigs 
over the bed of a dying patient. 
Two of our greatest philosophers, 
Samuel Johnson and Adam Smith, 
interchanged common Billingsgate 
when they met after a literary scuffle. 
And when did any one ever manage 
his own case as well as counsel could 
have done it for him? Thelwall 
would have fastened the rope round 
his neck, if, as he threatened, he had 
taken his defence out of Erskine’s 
hands into his own. Eugene Aram’s 
personal pleading helped his con- 
viction by inducing the judge to 
think that it was too ingenious for 
truth. ee 

Every argument on every subject is 
based on a postulatum. Mr. Collier 

uires a specific one, which has 
‘been previously demanded by and 
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partly conceded to Malone—namely, 
that the transcripts of Shakespeare's 
plays, as prepared for publication, 
were taken down by the ear, in a 
hurry, by short-hand writers and 
mechanical copyists, from imperfect 
or careless recitations ; and thus arose 
innumerable obscurities which have 
been perpetuated for more than two 
centuries. To this, it has been ob- 


jected, that if we admit not only the 


hypothesis of typographic mistakes, 
but that of incorrect dictation or 
transcription from speech, there will 
be no end to speculative emendations. 
This part of the controversy is still 
an open question. 

Where, then, amidst the Augean 

mass of jarring criticism and disputed 
readings, is a student of Shakespeare 
to look for the nearest and safest 
approach to his true text? We 
answer, without hesitation, to the 
first folio of 1623, with all its mis- 
prints, omissions, and obscurities. It 
was given to us seven years after his 
death, by his fellow-players, and they 
pledge themselves to have taken it 
from “‘thetrueoriginal copies.” These 
copies were certainly the property of 
the theatre which had purchased and 
held them, and were either in the 
handwriting of the author, or war- 
anted by him as genuine. They 
formed the basis of the prompt books, 
which in their class are as authentic 
as the log of a ship, or the ledger of 
a counting-house. Heminge and Con- 
dell had free access to them, and could 
not possibly think there were other 
references which might be preferable. 
Cavillers who dispute this conclusion 
would contest the validity of a docu- 
ment extracted from Doctor's Com- 
mons. They belong to the school of 
Sir Hudibras— 


“Who could distinguish and divide, 
A hair *twixt south and south-west side. 
On either which they would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute.” 


Young readers of Shakespeare who 
do not wish to be delayed or confused 
by the farthing candles of an army of 
expounders, which often cast more 
gloom than light over the road they 

retend to irradiate, should read Dr. 
ohnson’s preface once and again, and 
they will not only become familiar 
with one of the most masterly pieces 
of composition in our language, but 
they will know more of the great bard, 
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and will gleam a more distinct image 
of his character and genius, of the 
scope of his mind, and the depth of 
his knowledge, than they will sub- 
sequently extract from a whole library 
of misty conjecture and tiresome spe- 
culation. They will think too, when 
they compare all, that much of the 
latter might -have been spared. In 
the meantime let us direct their 
attention to a passage containing 
sound advice as to the best course to 
adopt in the profitable and agreeable 
study :— 

“Notes are often necessary, but 
they are necessary evils. Let him 
that is yet unacquainted with the 
powers of Shakespeare, and who 
desires to feel the highest pleasures 
which the drama can give, read every 
play from the first to the last, with 
utter negligence of all his commenta- 
tors. When his attention is strongly 
engaged, let it disdain alike to turn 
aside to the name of Theobald or 
Pope ; let him read through bright- 
ness and obscurity, through integrity 
and corruption; let him preserve his 
comprehension of the dialogue, and 
his interest in the fable ; and when 
the delights of novelty have ceased, 
let him attempt exactness and read 
the commentators.” 

Shakespeare knew everything—no 
one disputes this, let the channels 
through which he acquired his know- 
ledge be what they may. One of the 
most pleasing of the traditions which 
havereached us, and which we willing- 
ly believe to be true, records a conver- 
sation between Ben Jonson, Sir John 
Suckling, Sir William Davenant, En- 
dymion Porter, and “the ever me- 
morable” John Hales of Eton, as he 
is called in his book of “ Golden 
Remains.” At this meeting, Sir John 
Suckling, who was a professed admirer 
of Shakespeare, undertook his defence 
against Jonson’s charge of his want 
of classical learning. Mr. Hales, who 
had sat still for some time, told them 
that if Mr. Shakespeare had not read 
the ancients, he had likewise not 
stolen anything from them; and that 
if he, Ben Jonson, would produce any 
one topic finely treated by any of 
them, S would undertake to show 
something upon the same subject at 
least as well written by Shakespeare. 
The challenge wasafterwards repeated 
more definitely in a literary society 
during the last century, and trium- 
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phantly carried in favour of the great 
modern. Very recently, a similar 
question came up again at a party 
where the late Douglas Jerrold was 
present, who undertook to produce, 
within so many minutes, a passage 
apposite to anything that might be 
proposed. “Find us something about 
the treadmill,” said one who thought 
he had hit upon a poser. “The sub- 
ject is hardly fair,” observed another, 
“seeing that it is an invention of yes- 
terday.” The objection was _over- 
ruled, out came watches, but before 
time was called, “I have it,” cries 
the wit, “in a line from Lear :’— 


“ Down, thou climbing sorrow.” 


If votes were to carry the day, we 
believe they would run _ heavily in 
favour of a holocaust of the pyramid 
of Shakespearean emendations which 
darkens his meaning by the multi- 
plying of vain words. His real 
admirers care very little for his com- 
mentators, and the solemn disser- 
tations in which they commonly 
indulge on trifling questions of punc- 
tuation ; for their irrelevant quota- 
tions from black-letter lore, their 
pedantic references to obsolete 
customs, and their wild inductions. 
It is true, if we wish or think it in- 
cumbent on us to understand every 
word of an author who has been dead 
two hundred and forty-six years, we 
must accept the services of the anti- 
quary and verbal critic, encumbered 
as they may be, by pleonasm and 
insipidity. But these helps change 
to serious impediments and stand- 
ing nuisances when their inordinate 
bulk hides and half-extinguishes the 
original inspiration. 

But, how is Shakespeare, the high- 
priest of pure, unsophisticated nature, 
fikely to fare in his lawful home on 
the metropolitan stage, in these days 
of high pressure sensation? This 
era of sensation dramas, sensation 
novels, sensation theology, and sensa- 
tion everything? Badly, we fear. 
Clouds are gathering, and thunder 
has been heard on the left. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kean have terminated their 
engagement at the Princess’s, which 
is no longer a Shakespearean temple. 
Mr. Phelps has retired from the 
management of Sadler’s Wells, and 
Mr. Fechter is about to open the 
Lyceum. These are tokens of an 
eclipse, but, as we hope, only a tem- 
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porary one. Mr. Fechter is, un- 
questionably, an actor of mark, a 
clever disciple of the sensation school ; 
admirable in the melo-dramatic train- 
ing which elevates and _ purifies 
public taste and morals, by such 
classic severitiesas “Ruy Blas,” “The 
Corsican Brothers,’ and the “ Dame 
aux Camelias.” He may attempt to 
execute Shakespeare, but he cannot 
conceive him. Talma could not do 
it, and he was as Ossa to a wart, in 
a comparative estimate of ability. Of 
Mr. Fechter’s momentary effect in 
“Hamlet,” there can be no doubt. 
Old playgoers and veteran actors 
were taken by it, and exclaimed, 
“He has thrown tradition to the 
dogs.” It was one of those periodi- 
cal fits of lunacy to which that 
usually sober-minded impersonation, 
Mr. John Bull, sometimes surrenders 
himself. But the break down in 
“Othello” restored his balance and 
dispelled the hallucination. Itis diffi- 
cult to decide which injured Mr. Fech- 
ter most in his second onslaught, his 
acting or his critical and scenic emen- 
dations. If such an audacious at- 
tempt were reciprocated in Paris; if 
Mr. C. Kean, or Mr. Phelps, or Mr. 
——, we are puzzled for a third name 


THE YANG-TSZE RIVER, AND THE TAEPINGS 


It was a stereotyped sarcasm of the 
bitter old school of reviewing that 
author, printer, designer, engraver, 
and publisher had entered into a con- 
spiracy to illuse the public. We 
may, very honestly, make just the 
reverse of this remark on Captain 
Blakiston’s “Five Months on the 
Upper Yang-Tsze.”"* The lively and 
graphic narrative of the gallant 
author is set off by well-executed 
illustrations, valuable maps, and skil- 
fully prepared scientific statistics, 
without which publications of travels 
are mere story-books. The subject, 
too, possesses the rare charm of no- 
velty ; for while recent events have 
increased our interest in the affairs of 
China, they have added little to our 


* “Five Months on the Yang-Tsze.” 
Artillery. London: Murray, 1862. 
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—should venture to face the pit of the 
Théatre Francais, as “ Polyeucte,” 
“Oreste,” or, “Orosmane,” in their 
original garb and dialect, and were to 
yublish new readings of Corneille, 
Bacien and Voltaire, founded on a 
“twenty years’ lover’sdesire” torescue 
the hallowed text from the ignorance 
or incapacity of all native illustrators, 
there can be no doubt that the extente 
cordiale between the two great 
nations would be seriously endanger- 
ed, and a casus belli might, possibly, 
be established. But the retaliation 
is not likely to occur, even should the 
exciting cause be repeated. 

Our article has been discursive and 
rambling, for which we owe, perhaps, 
an apology to our readers ; but the 
subject embraces an illimitable range. 
The “myriad-minded Shakespeare,” 
as Coleridge styles him, suggests an 
endless crowd of allusions, references, 
and reminiscences. The wise king 
of Israel says, ‘* There is nothing new 
under the sun.” The most ambitious 
painter, then, ought to be satistied if 
he can mark a few turns of expres- 
sion in a familiar portrait more dlis- 
tinctly than they have previously 
been delineated. 


IN CHINA. 


knowledge of the interior of that 
vast empire. 

The celestial land has ever been, 
till lately, agreat unknown to us; 
and naturally so, for its government 
allowed no native to emigrate, and no 
foreigners to intrude, except some 
Roman Catholic missionaries, who 
buried themselves in the country, and 
from whom we learned little. Pro- 
bably, a few years ago, even among 
well-read men, there was not one in 
ten who had a distinct notion of the 
condition of that large section of the 
human family which inhabited China, 
or of the physical features of their 
country. As for the majority, they 
just knew that it was the land from 
which their tea came. For ideas of its 


By Thomas W. Blakiston, late Captain, Royal 
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architecture, scenery, and costume, 
they were chiefly indebted to the ubi- 
quitous willow-pattern which figured 
on their plates and dishes. Less than a 
century ago, when Goldsmith wanted 
a really strange land with which his 
imagination could play freaks with- 
out restraint, he selected China; and 
in his “Letters from Fum Ho,” he 
successfully conveys the impressions 
of the most utter stranger to Eu- 
rope. 

To Captain Blakiston and _ his 
party belongs the distinction of hav- 
ing penetrated this undiscovered land 
900 miles further than any previous 
explorers, if we except the few Roman 
Catholic missionaries. Having un- 
dergone five months of incessant toil, 
and incurred, during part of the jour- 
ney, very considerable peril, Captain 
Blakiston has returned safe to tell 
what he saw. The route of this 
pioneer party was up the Yang-Tsze, 
which is the Mississippi of China. 
All the great continents of the world, 
except Australia, possess immense 
watery highways, which rise in some 
back-bone of mountain and flow 
down to the sea, fertilizing the coun- 
tries through which they pass. Eu- 
rope has the Volga and the Danube, 
with a host of lesser streams. The 
Ganges rolls down from snowy peaks 
for over 1,300 miles, not unnaturally 
an object of veneration to the dusky 
willions of Hindostan. The Nile 
bears down through the sultry plains 
of Egypt volumes of water at times 
desolating in their exuberance. The 
American continent, richest of all in 
rivers, can boast the Amazon, the 
Plata, the Oronoco, the Mississippi, 
the Missouri. What these different 
rivers are to their respective coun- 
tries, the Yang-Tsze and Hwang-Ho 
are to China. 

The Yang-Tsze, the course of which 
Captain Blakiston followed for 1,800 
miles, rises, as may be observed by 
looking at the map of Eastern Asia, 
out of China Proper, in the region of 
Tibet, and winds for over 3,000 miles 
through the provinces of Yu-nan, 8z’- 
chuan, Hoo-peh, Hoonan, Kiang-ti, 
Au-hoei, till it reaches Nanking, 
from which city its breadth gradually 
increases, and it rolls into the sea an 
immense volume of waters, spreading 
out at its mouth, like all large rivers, 
into a vast estuary, with the usual 
deltas. We cannot do better than at 
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once begin at the beginning, with 
Captain Blakiston, and follow his for- 
tunes up the flowery land. 

When, by the Treaty of Pekin, in 
1860, a number of ports were opened 
to British commerce, it became ne- 
cessary for the representatives of 
England to visit the three inland 
towns of Chin-keang, Kien-keang, 
and Hankow, which are situated on 
the Yang-Tsze, and to inaugurate in 
the presence of a few gun-boats, the 
exercise of the rights recently con- 
ferred by the Treaty. For this pur- 
pose, in February, 1861, Admiral Sir 
James Hope started from Shanghai 
with a compact little fleet of war- 
steamers, and on board one of these 
was the “Overland Expedition,” as 
it was called, consisting of Captain 
Blakiston, Lieutenant-Colonel Sarel, 
Doctor Alfred Barton, and the Rev. 
S. Schereschewsky, an American 
missionary. Their object was to pass 
up with the fleet as far as possible, 
and then journey in junks’ up the 
river to Tibet, to cross the Hima- 
layas, and so pass over into North- 
Western India. 

Considering that the whole of the 
districts through which the upper 
portion of the Yang-Tsze flows were 
infested with all sorts of plunderers 
and assassins, both Taeping and Im- 
perial, to any of whom it would have 
been a matter of pride and pleasure 
to have walked off with a few Euro- 
pean heads; we cannot but think 
that the “Overland Expedition ” had 
mapped out for itself an exceedingly 
arduous and dangerous route. But 
there is nothing like aiming high. 
Though, as events turned out, they 
were unable to complete the whole of 
their scheme, they have made an 
immense stride into the back districts 
of China, and they have also one and 
all returned alive to tell what they 
discovered. 

We shall see that if they had 
persisted in the attempt to cross into 
India, they might have penetrated a 
little further than they did, but they 
would most probably never have 
returned. It was not till they were 
cast loose by the steam-ships of the 
fleet at Yo-chow, 150 miles above 
Hankow, that the really interesting 
and novel portions of their adventures 
commenced, and we shall, therefore, 
= lightly over the journey thus far. 

he strangest sights recorded up to 
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that point, are the Ming tombs and 
the porcelain pagoda. Who has not 
heard of the porcelain tower of China? 
Who has not seen in the story books 
about the celestial land, the print 
of that tall straight turret, with its 
succession of fancifully projecting 
eaves, 80 gigantic, yetso symmetrically 
quaint, and looking like something 
between a church-steeple and a light- 
house? And into which of our minds 
ever entered the doubt that it was not 
all madeof porcelain? For ourselves, 
we freely confess that our young idea 
was fixed and clear that it was one 
gigantic pile of porcelain, and in later 
_ we never troubled ourselves to 

come sceptical. But from what 
Captain Blakiston says, we learn that 
the whole notion was a delusion. 
There was never such a thing asa 
tower built of porcelain, and now 
there is no tower there at all. It 
was mainly constructed of brick and 
tile, and it was only the tiling of the 
succession of roofs which was of 

reelain, and now it is nothing but 
‘a white hill of ruins.” 

The tombs of the Ming dynasty 
are not far from thetower. In these 
structures there is now little toremark, 
but surrounding them arestone figures 
of camels, elephants, horses, dogs, and 
men, which are meant to represent a 
suitable attendance on the spirit of 
the dead sovereign on its way to the 
other world. The simple, and, as a 
Chinese would doubtless think it, 
intensely vulgar notion that as the 
figures have been there some centuries, 
they have waited long enough to 
attend any reasonable wanderings of 
the royal spirits, occurs to English 
observers; but whether they are 
wanted much longer or not, they 
give evidence of growing tired of their 
attendance. Theircondition of dilap- 
idation is ludicrous. The lion has 
only three legs, a tree is sprouting 
from the elephant’s back, one of the 
nondescripts is on his side, and the 
men evince a tendency to lie down. 

Before we start from Yo-chow, we 
may also direct the reader’s attention 
to Mr. Forrest’s graphic sketch of the 
palace of Hung-tsiu-tsuen the rebel 
chief, in Nanking, or rather of so 
much of it as it is permitted the bar- 
barians to inspect. About the most 
characteristic thing in it, is the map 
which is entitled the “ Map of the 
Entire Territory of the Heavenly 





Taeping Dynasty, to endure for a 
myriad myriad years.” In it a mag- 
nificent square block of land, sur- 
rounded by seas, is China; another 
square surrounded by walls is the 
capital, and all the rest of the world 
is either not represented at all, or is 
set down as so many specks. England 
and France being two little islands in 
the corner. 

But we must not delay upon trifles, 
however amusing ; we will at once 
proceed to the start from Yo-chow, 
at the entrance of Tung-ting lake, 
150 miles above Hankow. The party, 
consisting of the gentlemen already 
named, was attended by a very heter- 
ogeneous crew. The naval commander 
was an ill-favoured looking old China- 
man, with a broken-up and unwhole- 
some appearance, the result of the 
use of opium, a forbidding cast in his 
eyes, and features generally suggestive 
of stabbing in the dark. He posses- 
sed the name of Ou-hung Foo. The 
mandarin who accompanied the part 
was a quiet, soft, inquisitive official, 
who went to take care of all on 
board, and who very much needed 
to be taken care of himself. The 
cook was ugly even for a Chinaman. 
He had but one eye, his hat was 
without a top, his clothes were in 
tatters, and his only recreations were 
to watch live eels frying on the pan, 
and to rush out on deck and shout 
lustily whenever the crew had to 
push on the boat againsta particularly 
stiff current; this, in passing, we 
may remark, was not a useless duty. 
Everything requiring exertion in 
China must be accompanied with the 
stimulus of loud vociferations ; and 
even the battles, of which Captain 
Blakiston was aspectator, in his course 
upthe Yang-Tsze, resounded through- 
out with a succession of loud cheers 
and roars from either side, as a good 
hit was considered to have been 
made. 

Another member of the crew was 
a fine athletic young man, who lived 
for almost the whole voyage on 
opium-smoking. He abandoned him- 
self to stupefaction all night, and 
was strong for his work next morning; 
when dinner-time came, he dined on 
a few puffs of the opium-pipe, and 
was quite fresh for the evening’s toil. 
But though supported by the drug, it 
was melancholy, Captain Blakiston 
remarks, to see how he wasted away 
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under its influence. Another of the 
junk’s company was distinguished by 
is determined abnegation of clothes. 
His own skin he considered a sutfi- 
ciently effectual covering; and from 
perpetual exposure to all sorts of 
weather, it in time became marvel- 
ously like the skin of a hippopotamus. 
There was, moreover, a wag or fool 
among the crew, or at least a person 
whoacted in that capacity, and whose 
duty it was when the men were at an 
unusually hard pull in some rapid, 
to run before them, turn innumerable 
somersaults, display indescribable 
antics, kneel down and _piteously 
supplicate them to pull hard, and 
finally arming himself with a sturdy 
stick, to belabour them soundly all 
round, by way of giving point to 
his previous persuasions. There are 
many queer customs in China, but 
one of the most whimsical is this of 
a crew appointing one of their number 
to supply them daily with thestimulus 
of a good thrashing. The foregoing 
are some specimens of the crew. 
The “Overland Expedition” had a 
body guard of four Seikhs, Sepoys 
of H.M. 11th Punjaub Infantry ; a 
Chinese assistant to the Rev. Mr. 
Schereschewsky, and two Chinese ser- 
vants completed the party. Such was 
the composition of the company 
which, under the direction of Captain 
Blakiston and his friends, now com- 
menced the adventurous task of for- 
cing their way to the mountain cra- 
dle of the Yang-T'sze, which lies 
nearly 3,000 miles from the coast. 

They navigated in a large flat-bot- 
tomed junk, drawing about two feet 
of water, and eighty feet long by ten 
wide. <A big mast was stuck in the 
middle, on which was hung a large 
ragged sail of light cotton, crossed 
horizontally by many bamboos. The 
mode of navigation was either with 
oars, or by the crew tracking along 
the banks as horses do our own canal 
boats, at which work they got on very 
well with the assistance of the jester’s 
cudgel. 

We will not attempt to trace in 
detail the course of the party during 
their long navigation up to Ping- 
Shan, the furthest point reached. 
We shall merely present the results 
in a general way. The course of the 
Yang-Tsze below Hankow has been 
often described before, and we need 
only concern ourselves with the up- 
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per part of the river. Through the 
province of Hoo-peh it permeates an 
immense valley for about 200 miles, 
up to I-chang, a distance, with wind- 
ings, of 360 geographical miles; it 
passes through an alluvial country, 
for the minute characteristics of 
which we commend our readers to 
Captain Blakiston’s lively narrative. 
Generally the country was fertile and 
not unskilfully cultivated. Of the 
country near I-chang, for the precise 
situation of which place the map had 
better be referred to, we read :— 


‘‘T-chang ‘or rather its smoke, and the 
pagoda about a couple of miles below the 
place, are within sight a long way down, 
and I thought at the time that I had never 
beheld a more beautiful river scene. On 
either hand the banks had become high and 
precipitous, bold cliffs of rock rose imme- 
diately from the deep water. To our left 
hand as we ascended—that is, beyond the 
river’s right bank—was entirely a moun- 
tainous country, and we could observe it 
extended to the northward beyond the 
town that lay on the other side in the river 
valley, behind which the country rose gen- 
tly into plateau and ridges, broken occa- 
sionally by a narrow, rice-planted valley, 
through which a quick-running stream car- 
ried the surplus drainings of the paddy-land 
to the river. The vegetation was a beau- 
tiful combination of temperate and semi- 
tropical forms, while the occasional palm 
occurring here and there served to remind 
us that in these inland regions one must 
expect the extreme temperature to reach a 
high degree. Wheat was now over a foot 
high, and peas, beans, and peaches, were in 
blossom. ‘The country everywhere, except 
on the steepest slopes, or where a rock was 
exposed, was highly cultivated.” 


From I-chang to Wau, a distance 
of 140 geographical miles, their route 
was marked by the strongest rapids 
and the grandest gorges. A beautiful 
illustration of the Lu-Kan gorge sup- 
plies the frontispiece of the book ; 
and if it be not very much exaggera- 
ted, which we have certainly no rea- 
son to suspect, seldom has human eye 
rested on a more magnificent piece 
of scenery. At Wau the country be- 
comes more open again, till at Suchow 
it finally rises into the mountain dis- 
tricts of Tibet. 

During their whole passage up 
river, the members of the “ Overland 
Expedition” had been objects of 
mingled aversion and curiosity to the 
natives. In some particular places 
they were looked on as being in Gane 
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with the Taepings, who were devas- 
tating all the inland districts. They 
were generally referred to by the un- 
pleasing sobriquet of “western devils,” 
and wherever they could be kept out 
of a town by any amount of excuses, 
evasions, and hes, no exertions to 
that end were spared by those in 
authority. The women especially 
shunned them with provoking perti- 
nacity. 

When we consider how little the 
people knew of them, and how 
much the customs of China enjoin 
seclusion on the better class of fe- 
males, we scarcely wonder at their 
more than oriental shyness. But 
Captain Blakiston would not tamely 
submit to be the shunned one of the 
Chinese ladies, for, to judge by his 
own confession, he pursued them 
with a spirit and determination which, 
no doubt, struck additional dismay 
into their hearts. Whenever the 
bearded European face appeared in 
front of a cottage, all the females flut- 
teredaway intrepidation. In asecond, 
the house would be ransacked to find 
out their hiding-place. Sometimes 
they would be in the fields, and our 
gallant author would execute a rapid 
flank movement in the hope of iuter- 
cepting their retreat, but they, know- 
ing all the corners well, would cun- 
ningly evade him. Then again he 
tried stealth, endeavouring to creep 
up behind a party of females who 
were enjoying the open air, uncon- 
scious of the presence of the “ western 
devil,” when some odious, watchful 
cur, filled with wrath at the sight of 
a stranger, sounds the alarm in shrill 
yelps, and away the celestials run. 
More than once, however, Captain Bla- 
kiston actually caught a female prize, 
and after many tears and some force, 
prevailed on her to turn her face 
from the wall into which she cowered 
like a hunted deer, so that he got his 
reward by the sight of “a face which 
was —— Oh don’t ask me. But 
they are not all quite so bad.” 

At Sha-sze the mandarin who ac- 
companied them brought his wife 
and family, who lived there, on board 
to see the distinguished foreigners. 
They were dressed in loose jackets 
and fancy trowsers, the younger ones 
having bright-coloured flowers set in 
their skilfully dressed hair, and our 
author declares them to have been 
really pretty. They followed Tartar 
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fashions and did not cramp their feet. 
Indeed, had they been strictly Chi- 
nese they would not have seen the 
strangers. The odious habit of com- 
pressing the women’s feet, which 
some supposed did not extend to the 
interior of the empire, Captain Bla- 
kiston has discovered to be universal. 
Everywhere the women are to be seen 
waddling about on what look like 
little goat hoofs, balancing themselves 
by touching walls as they pass along, 
and apparently in imminent peril 
of toppling over, while the Chinese 
young gentlemen look on admiringly, 
and praise her much who waddles 
most. 

The further the party got up the 
river the less they tound the people 
to like them. At Chung-King they 
were very near being assassinated. 
When they arrived off this town they 
sent to the Governor telling him that 
they wished very much to pay him a 
visit, and requesting him to send 
chairs for their conveyance. They 
had also been asked to dinner by the 
Roman Catholic missionary in the 
town, who told them that if they had 
an objection to chop-sticks, they 
shoulds bring their own knives and 
forks. During the evening of the 
day on which they had sent to the 
(rovernor to make arrangements for 
their entry, a party of imperial 
soldiers, stationed at the place, came 
down to the junk, insisted on getting 
into her, made themselves very 
troublesome, and showed a strong 
desire to take away with them several 
things that did not belong to them. 
Their desires, too, had an unpleasant 
turn, for they especially coveted a 
large sharp knife which was lying 
about the cabin, and which they could 
only have wanted for use on human 
flesh. The doctor finding them in 
his way motioned them out, and out 
on deck they went; but one of their 
number positively declined to pass 
out on shore, and when seized with a 
view of being pushed out, he threw 
himself down, gesticulated fright- 
fully, and made himself as disagree- 
able as possible. Dr. Barton seeing 
matters in this state, took up the 
sprawling warrior and shuffled him 
quietly over the side into the river. 
As he struggled to the brink and 
crawled up, the mob around shouted 
and cheered, quite enjoying the joke 
at the expense of the imperial brave. 
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This was very amusing, but it made 
the prospect of entering the city on 
the following day more dangerous 
than ever. Inthe morning the Gover- 
nor sent to say that they could not 
come to see him as there was a plot 
to murder them when they landed or 
in their junk, and the Roman Catholic 
missionary sent them similar intelli- 
gence. But Captain Blakiston and 
his comrades do not seem to have 
been easily intimidated. They at 
once fortified the junks, and sent a 
fresh demand for the sedan chairs 
and escort. At length the chairs and 
warriors came, and strongly armed, the 
captain and two comrades, with one 
Seikh, proceeded to pay their visits. 
The town was densely crowded with 

eople as the publicexaminations were 
ose held at the time, and the chairs 
were borne through an immense sea 
of heads, Captain Blakiston rumina- 
ting all the while on the probability 
of his being stabbed in the back be- 
fore he got home again. Strangely 
enough, he and his friends reached the 
Governor’s with whole bodies, saw 
his Excellency, who was delighted at 
the interview, concluded that his Ex- 
cellency was a determined ruffian, 
passed on to dinner at the Mission- 
ary’s, and dined off fish, ducks, pork, 
frogs, slugs, birds’ nests, and samshoo, 
or Chinese brandy. 

As they passed on up the river, 
they daily met fresh evidence of the 
dangerous state of things above, in 
the number of headless corpses which 
floated past. The more the bodies 
wanting heads swept by, the less the 
Chinese boatmen liked going on. 
Indeed their inference wasan alarming 
one, and not at all unnatural. At 
last, at Siichow, they witnessed a 
pitched battle, though one certainly 
of a very mild description. It seems 
to have resembled an election row in 
this country. 
gaudily-dressed combatants assailed 
zach other with vollies of stones and 
abuse, stopping every now and then 
and “ daring the other, in school-boy 
fashion,’ to come on. At different 
times a rusty old tube was filled with 
powder and let off, amidst loud cheers 
from the cannonading party. The 
result of the battle was, that one or 
two combatants were killed. When 
the expedition reached Pingshan, 
their difficulties culminated. The 
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rebels filled the adjacent country, and 
the people of the city, convinced that 
the party were on the side of the 
Taepings, absolutely refused to allow 
them to reside within their walls. 
The junk-men were proof against all 
entreaties to push on. One night, 
while they lay in the river, a deafen- 
ing clamour arose about the town, 
which was quickly taken up by the 
boatmen, who bustled about for their 
lives, letting go ropes, and getting out 
oars, and making off down the river 
as fast as possible. The town had 
been attacked by the rebels. Its fateis 
not known, as the determination of the 
junk-men to make away down the 
river could not be resisted. The 
return, in the circumstances, cannot 
be called a retreat. The party had 
explored the Yang-Tsze for 1800 
miles, had left an impress of the 
British character along their course, 
and had pioneered up a great high- 
way, which we may be sure the 
civilized world will not let lie useless 
much longer. A better representa- 
tive of the finest qualities, mental 
and moral, of the Englishman, than 
Captain Blakiston, could hardly have 
been selected for such a purpose. 
It he and his little party did not 
attempt, after the virtual desertion of 
their crew to penetrate through blood- 
thirsty marauders into India, it was 
only because they distinguished be- 
tween genuine courage and the most 
infatuated bravado. They have paved 
the way for others to follow into the 
very centre of that peculiar empire 
which has for ages contained and al- 
most secreted within itself a civiliz- 
ation far from perfect, yet not contemp- 
tible, and which was splendidamid the 
barbarism of past ages, if it be effete 
in this era of progress. Great changes 
now impend over it, doubtless for the 
better, after the convulsions of revo- 
lution are over ; and one of the most 
marked signs of the new time coming 
is, that a party of Englishmen have 
passed right through the empire un- 
challenged, and leaving behind them 
the lesson of the bravery and resolu- 
tion of the men of the West. 

But we find ourselves drawn on to 
speculate on the future which awaits 
that fertile kingdom in which Captain 
Blakiston has so much interested us. 
To look forward with advantage, we 
must glance at the past ; and to Com- 
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mander Brine* we are obliged for the 
only clear and ample account we 
have yet received of the remarkable 
Taeping rebellion. Availing ourselves 
of his aid, we present to our readers 
asummary of that movement, which, 
for the past twelve years, has divided 
China, and the future of which who 
can tell ? 

The immobility of China was its 
proverbial characteristic. For thou- 
sands of years the empire has present- 
ed, so far as the existing generation 
could learn, the same unchanging 
front to observers from without. Its 
customs, its laws, its obscure religion, 
mixed with a strangely wild philoso- 
phy, its worship of sages, its civiliza- 
tion in some respects admirable, yet 
with no germ of progression, all these 
are undoubtedly things of ages in 
China. Yet not less than other 
countries has it been the theatre of 
many revolutions. The Tartars who 
first invaded China Proper, a.p. 1127, 
by either their Eastern or Western 
branches—Manchus or Mongolians— 
kept the government of the country 
for many years between them. But 
the two divisions fought fiercely at 
different times for the ascendant; and 
in 1368, a Chinese native, named 
Chf, raised the standard of rebellion, 
drove out the Tartars, and became 
first Emperor of the Ming line. After 
the lapse of about two centuries 
the Eastern Tarters again prevailed, 
and established the dynasty which 
the Taepings are now in arms against. 
Nearly all the early proclamations of 
the Taeping Chief refer to himself as 
the champion of a conquered people 
fighting against a foreign domination. 
It is nothing strange then in China 
to see a popular uprising against the 
ruling power ; but the religious aspect 
of the Taeping movement distin- 
guishes it from all others. 

Thereis a poor squalid little village, 
about thirty miles from Canton. 
Three rows of huts, a manure pond, 
and the village school are all that this 
miserable hamlet can boast of. It 
was here that, in the year 1813, was 
born Hung-Sien-Tsuen, the extraordi- 
nary man whose armies have shaken 
an ancient dynasty. His parents, 
though the head people of the village, 


were poor—so poor, indeed, that the 
were not able to educate him suf- 
ficiently to enable him to compete 
successfully at the state examinations. 
At these there are often to be seen 
men who have grown old in repeated 
efforts and failures ; and among these 
was Hung-Sien-Tsuen. Commander 
Brine considers that his want of 
success proves him to be a person 
of but moderate abilities. In this 
opinion we cannot concur. Not only 
have the brightest geniuses often been 
failures as mere scholars, but it would 
be impossible to point out any great 
mover or rwer of mankind whom we 
could reasonably expect to have pass- 
ed the severe and crabbed ordeal of 
the Chinese examination hall. The 
gifts of the mere scholar are distinct 
from those of the man of talent or 
the statesman. Cromwell was a poor 
hand at books, Clive was an incorrigi- 
ble dunce, Napoleon studied nothing 
but military mathematics, Wellington 
was very idle, and Hung-Sien-Tsuen 
was plucked at the Canton examina- 
tions. And how strange are the turns 
of what we call chance! Had he 
taken a high place and got some good 
post, he would never have founded 
the great “ Taeping dynasty, to endure 
for a myriad myriad ages.” In 1833, 
while at Canton, he met a Protestant 
missionary who gave him a bundle of 
religious tracts. These he philoso- 
phically accepted, put in his pocket, 
and thought no more about them. 
Four years afterwards he again 
attempted to pass the examinations 
and failed. He returned to his native 
village broken-hearted and shattered 
in health. A violent sickness attack- 
ed him. He raved, and saw visions, 
and spoke inflated rhapsodies about 
himself. His aged father, greatly 
distracted about his son, sent for the 
magicians to cure him, but he 
threatened to slay them all. After 
his recovery he engaged in various 
menial occupations in order to get a 
living ; and having failed once more at 
the examinations, his attention being 
once casually drawn to the religious 
papers he had got in Canton, he 
eagerly read them, declared that they 
gave him the key to all his sick vi- 
sions, renounced the worship of Con- 


* “The Taeping Rebellion in China.” By Commander Lindesay Brine, R.N., F.R.G.S., 
lately employed in Chinese Waters, with map and plans. London: Murray. 1862. 
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fucius, left his native place, and went 
away with two friends to the moun- 
tains, leaving behind him the reputa- 
tion of his being distracted. With 
the assistance of a certain Fung- 
yun-san, he set about making con- 
verts to his own peculiar and very 
confused view of Christianity. We 
should remark that he adopted the 
name of Siu-tsuen, or “elegant and 
perfect.” 


“At the commencement Sin-tsuen had 
only vague notions concerning the true 
manner of religious service. When he had 
taken away his own idols he placed the 
written name of God in their stead, and 
even used incense sticks and gold paper as 
part of the service. But in a few months 
finding that this was wrong he abolished it. 
In the congregation male and female wor- 
shippers had their seats separated from each 
other. It was customary to praise God 
by singing a hymn, an address was deliver- 
ed on either the mercy of God or the merits 
of Christ, and the people were exhorted to 
repent of their sins, to abstain from idolatry 
and to serve God with sincerity of heart. 
Baptism was performed thus :—Two burn- 
ing lamps and three cups of tea were placed 
on a table, prebably to suit the sensual 
apprehension of the Chinese. A written 
confession of sins, containing the names of 
the different candidates for baptism was re- 
peated by them, and afterwards burnt, by 
which procedure the presenting of the confes- 
sion to God was symbolized. The candidates 
then knelt down, and-from a large basin 
of clear water, a cupful was poured over 
the head of every one, with the words pu- 
rification from all former sins, putting off 
the old and regeneration. Upon rising 
they used ‘to drink of the tea, and, gene- 
rally, each convert used to wash his chest 
and the region of his heart with water, to 
signify the inner cleansing of the heart.” 


Siu-tsuen (we may as well take the 
shorter name that our hero had as- 
sumed) was successful in propagat- 
ing the new faith. The Chinese au- 
thorities and upper classes look with 
stolid contempt on all the many popu- 
lar religions, and so it was with that 
of Sin-tsuen and his followers. They 
despised him, and he throve. In 
the district of Kwei alone there were 
2,000 converts. Not content with 
having their baptisms and assemblies 
unmolested, the “God Worshippers” 
went forth filled with righteous wrath 

‘against the temples of their neigh- 
bours, to destroy them, as the ancient 
Israelites did the idolaters of Canaan. 
This was rather more than the im- 
movable mandarins could suffer, 
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Two of the leaders, but not Siu- 
tsuen, were put in prison, and one of 
them died in confinement. After this 
Sin-tsuen for some time continued to 
quietly discharge the duties of a cat- 
tle herd, and showed no sign of pre- 
paration for the part he soon after- 
wards acted. 

In 1850 many districts of the 
empire particularly Kwangri and 
Kwang-rung were much disturbed. A 
fearful famine which, with its usual 
attendant the plague, had swept over 
a large part of the country, bringing 
misery to every village which lay 
within its influence, had reduced the 
people to that extremity of despair 
and exasperation which prepares the 
way for rebellion. Accordingly the 
district in which the “ God Worship- 
pers” were situate was in a very rest- 
less state. It was particularly infest- 
ed by tribes of robbers who only 
associated together for the purpose of 
plunder. These, finding themselves 
pressed by the imperial soldiers, join- 
ed Sin-tsuen for the sake of the pro- 
tection which the “God Worshippers” 
afforded to one another. The autho- 
rities proceeded to arrest the chief, 
and he calling all his followers to- 
gether took possession of a market 
town, fortified it, and thus, in De- 
cember, 1850, commenced the Tae- 
ping rebellion which once bid fair 
to make the family of the visionary 
cattle herd the reigning dynasty of 
China. His principle, as he express- 
ed it at least, was so noble that the 
best of Christians could not improve 
onit. “If, said he, “we preach the 
true doctrine, and rely upon the power- 
ful help of God, a few of us will equal 
a multitude.” Nor did he misdirect 
the mighty power he had invoked. 
In four months after he fortified 
the village, he had around him a 
powerful, and, according to Chinese 
ideas, a well-disciplined army, every 
man of which was filled with an un- 
quenchable enthusiasm, and devoted 
implicitly to hisChief. Fung-yun-san 
Yang-sen-tsing, Hoo-yih-seen, an 
Tsung-sau-sen, were the other leaders. 
“ Hung-siu-tsuen,” writes the Chinese 
Governor to head quarters, “is a 
man of dangerous character, who 
practises the ancient military art. 
He has constantly two victories for 
one defeat, for he practises the tacties 
of Sun-pin” —the Napoleon Bona- 
parte of China. 
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Siu-tsuen now commenced publish- 
ing proclamations, some of which were 
very inflated, and all of which were 
80 arrogant in style that they showed 
a change for the worse was workingin 
his mind. There is none of the sim- 
plicity, lofty tone, and abnegation of 
self which we expect from our great 
men. Yet it must be said that it is 
not fair to accuse him of blasphemy 
because he uses the name of the 
Deity and the Saviour in an irreverent 
manner. Commander Brine shows, 
we think, satisfactorily, that he only 
means to assert, in the strange pas- 
sages which have been commented 
on, that he speaks in thename of the 
Deity and Saviour. His mode of ex- 
pression is certainly not happy, but 
it is untrue to represent his thoughts 
as those of a maniac or blasphemer. 

But whether he wrote well or not, 
he certainly fought well. After gain- 
ing several minor successes he assault- 
ed the important city of Nankin ; 
and by springing a mine under an 
angle of the walls, made a breach, 
through which his troops poured in. 
A very feeble resistance was made by 
the garrison, and soon the town was 
at the merey of Siu-tsuen. He 
showed it none. Only one hundred 
out of the whole city escaped. That 
night the broad Yang-Tsze-Kiang 
rolled down to sea with reddened 
waves ; and in the twilight of mor- 
ning the boatmen on the lower river 
were horrified to see nearly twenty 
thousand corpses hurrying along with 
its current. 

The only palliation that can be 
urged for this enormity is that 
Sin-tsuen is little better than a half 
savage, and that possibly he may have 
misunderstood certain chapters in the 
Old Testament as justifying the 
slaughter of enemies. We all know 
how ready better and wiser men than 
Sin-tsuen are to extract from Holy 
Writ a meaning that meets their 
special purpose. Strange as has been 
the life of the Taeping chief thus far, 
the strangest part is still to come. 
After the capture of Nankin it might 
have been expected that he would 
have pushed on to the capital at once. 
That he would have taken it with 
little trouble cannot be doubted. But 
once in Nankin he seemed to consider 
that he had done enough for one life. 
He retired into complete seclusion, 
and shutting himself up with his ser- 
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vants and women (for he has an abun- 
dant allowance of wives) he passed 
his time in intense study, and in the 
composition of prayers. Few of his 
own officers got admittance to ‘his 
presence, and strangers never. For 
some time it was doubted whether 
he was living. His arrogance con- 
tinued unbounded. Her Majesty’s 
ship the Hermes proceeded up the 
river to Nankin, in order to make in- 
vestigations, and before she had 
been a day before the city, a paper 
was sent off to Sir G. Bonham, the 
British representative, declaring that 
his effulgent highness, the late cattle 
herd, approved of the conduct of the 
English in coming thus early, and re- 
gardless of distance, to offer their al- 
legiance to him. 

During this time of inaction King- 
Yang, the chief’s right-hand man, 
professed to have a number of sur- 
prising revelations, which chiefly 
tended to degrade Siu-tsuen. In one 
of them he was directed not to kick 
any of his wives with his boot on, but 
to adopt a different mode of chastise- 
ment. Siu-tsuen bore all this. very 
quietly, apparently, believing that 
they were real revelations. At length 
he found out that Yang was plotting 
against him. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, or giving his brother any 
notice, he cut off his head, and quietly 
returned to his course of study, which 
he pursued so diligently that when 
Lord Elgin, in the Retribution, came 
up the river, he was enabled to send 
to him an enormously long paper 
containing his religious views, and 
divided into 172 propositions. It 
commenced—“ We proclaim, for the 
information of our foreign younger 
brethren of the western ocean, that 
the things of heaven differ extremely 
from the things of the world,” &c. 
&e. 

For some time the only military 
operations of the Taepings were 
marauding excursions. The chief 
was too busy with his studies to think 
of general war. It may turn out that 
his leisure has cost him an empire. 
The imperialists had been besieging 
Nankin ever since it was taken ; but 
as they only closed up the three land 
sides and left the river communica- 
tion open, the Taepings inside were 
not at all distressed. But now after 
nine years of this considerate warfare 
a fleet of junks came up the river and 
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cut off the supplies. The people in- 
side began to starve ; and at last Sin- 
tsuen woke up from his long re- 
pose. He planned a general sortie, 
which resulted in the total defeat of 
the Imperialists. The army, thus re- 
lieved, at once assumed theaggressive, 
and with fatal, indiscretion attacked 
Shanhae, though they were informed 
that the English would defend the 
town. The wretched rabble who were 
led to the assault were mowed down 
Wy the skilfully directed fire of the 
uropeans, and had to draw off 
without getting near the walls. 

The Taepings have done little since ; 
but it is no trifling results that they 
have achieved. Over 30,000 square 
niles of territory the peopleobey and 
pay taxes to Sin-tsuen; and he com- 
mands an army of more than 400,000 
men. His inaction ever since he got 
possession of Nankin appears to Euro- 

an observers inexplicable. It is not, 

owever, to be attributed to mere 
sloth. Ruling in the city which was 
once the seat of royalty, inflated by 
adulation and enthusiasm, and sur- 
rounded by vast armies, he insists 
that he is the chief potentate not only 
of China but the world, and dreams 
away his time in studies and in dis- 
charging the imaginary duties of Em- 

ror of China. Instead of heading 
1is forces in a march against Pekin, 
he concentrates his energies on his 
own peculiar system of theology, and 
prepares long papers, explanatory of 
Christianity, which he obligingly for- 
wards to the first English admiral 
who comes within reach. In the 
spring of this year the’ English and 

rench authorities in China executed 
a movement which, for the time, 
awoke Sin-tsuen from his lethargy. 
They sent a small allied force to 
Ningpo, drove out the Taepings, and 
delivered over that important city to 
the Imperialists. Thus we have been 
pledged to discountenance the Tae- 
pings and assist the Tartars. 

e hesitate dogmatically to con- 
demn this momentous step ; but we 
feel uncomfortable about it, par- 
ticularly now that we have read Com- 
mander Brine’s impartial and thought- 
ful account of the relative position of 
the two parties. The Taepings have 
the control of the tea and silk dis- 
tricts, and may at any time inflict an 
appalling blow on interests which are 
the most momentous to us. 
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The question remains then—What 
are the pups of the Taeping 
rising? In this question we are in- 
terested no less in a general than a 
selfish point of view.. Commander 
Brine thinks that the ultimate result 
will be the division of China into two 
empires, over one of which the Tae- 
pings will rule. He reminds us that 
the popular notion of the Chinese 
empire having always remained un- 
changeable under one emperor is a 
mistake. Centuries ago it had two 
emperors whose dominions were 
divided by the broad-spreading Yang- 
Tsze. Now all things point to some 
change in the ruling dynasty. The 
great famines, the desolating pesti- 
lence, which have filled to overflow- 
ing the cup of the people’s misery, pre- 
dispose them to change. They long 
to rest from their sufferings; and 
they scarcely hope to find safety from 
the ruling house under which so much 
has been suffered. But Sin-tsuen 
does not trust alone to human feel- 
ings. Wildly, foolishly, savagely, 
perhaps, he has touched the ce 
emotions of religion in the hearts of 
his followers. It is of no avail to 
sneer at his misconceptions and the 
inflation of his style. He is but a 
poor uncivilized man. It is not many 
years since he tended his parent’s 
cattle, and spent his days in menial 
drudgery, pressed by penury, un- 
known or despised as a semi-maniac. 
In those days of adversity his heart 
beat high with lofty resolve, and his 
spirit swelled proudly and tumul- 
tuously with a religious enthusiasm 
which was noble though irregular. 
A few years have passed, and 
he has risen to be the rival of a 
dynasty which has lasted for cen- 
turies. If his career of conquest has 
been stayed, it is only because he has 
done so much that flatterers can tell 
him he need do no more. His future 
no man can prophesy. What he has 
done entitles him to rank among the 
heroes of mankind. 

We must not close without again 
commending to our readers the two 
volumes which we have taken as our 
text-books. They should be read 
together ; and in them, and no- 
where else, can be got all the really 
reliable information at present pro- 
curable respecting the revolution 
which impends over China. 
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AxsouTt a quarter of an hour before 
this Mr. Paul Dangerfield was pack- 
ing two trunks in his little parlour, 
and burning letters industriously in 
the fire, when his keen ear caught a 
sound at which a prophetic instinct 
within him vibrated alarm. Aminute 
or two before he had heard a stealthy 
footstep outside. Then he heard the 
cook walk along the passage, mutter- 
ing to herself, to the hall-door, when 
there was a whispering. He glanced 
round his shoulder at the window. 
It was barred. Then lifting the lit- 
tle table and its load lightly from be- 
fore him, he stood erect, fronting the 
door, and listening intently. Two 
steps on tip-toe brought him to it, 
aa he placed his fingers on the key. 
But he recollected a better way. 
There was one of those bolts that rise 
and fall perpendicularly in a series of 
rings, and bar or open the door by a 
touch to a rope connected with it by 
a wire and a crank or two. 

He let the bolt safely drop into its 
place; the rope was within easy reach, 
and with his spectacles gleaming 
white on the door, he kept humming 
a desultory tune, like a man over some 
listless occupation. 

Mr. Paul Dangerfield was listening 
intently, and stept as softly as a cat. 
Then with a motion almost elegant, 
he dropt his right hand lightly into 
his coat-pocket, where it lay still in 
ambuscade. 

There came a puffing night air 
along the passage, and rattled the 
door ; then a quiet shutting of the 
hall-door, and a shuffling and breath- 
= the parlour. 

angerfield humming his idle tune 
with a white and sharpening face, 
and a gaze that never swerved, ex- 
tended his ee fingers 
to the rope, and held it in his left 
hand. At this moment the door- 
handle was suddenly turned outside, 
and the door sustained a violent 
jerk. 
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“Who’s there?’ demanded the 
harsh, prompt accents of Dangerfield, 
dias his minstrelsy—“ I’m 
busy.” 

“ Open the door—we’ve a piece of 
intelligence to gie ye.” 

“ Certainly—but don’t be tedious.” 
(He drew the string, and the bolt 
shot up). “Come in, sir.” 

The door flew open ; several strange 
faces presented themselves on the 
threshold, and, at the same instant, 
a stern voice exclaimed— 

“Charles Archer, I arrest you in 
the King’s name.” 

The last word was lost in the 
stunning report of a pistol, and the 
foremost man fell with a groan. A 
second pistol already gleamed in 
Dangerfield’s hand, and missed. With 
a spring like a tiger, he struck the 
hesitating constable in the throat, 
laying his scalp open against the 
door-frame, and stamping on his face, 
as he fell ; and clutching the third by 
the cravat, he struck at his breast 
with a knife, already in his hand. 
But a pistol-shot, from Lowe, struck 
his right arm, scorching the cloth; 
the dagger and the limb dropt, and 
he staggered back, but recovered his 
equilibrium, and confronted them 
with a white skull-like grin, and a 
low “ha, ha, ha!” 

It was all over, and the silver 
spectacles lay shattered on the floor, 
like a broken talisman, and a pair of 
gray, strangely-set, wild eyes glared 
upon them. 

The suddenness of his assault, his 
disproportioned physical strength and 
terrific pluck, for a second or two, 
confounded hisadversaries; but he was 
giddy—his right arm dead by his 
side. He sat down in a chair con- 
fronting them, his empty right hand 
depending near to the floor, and 
a thin stream of blood already 
trickling down his knuckles, his face 
smiling, and shining whitely with 
the damp of anguish, and the cold 
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low “ha, ha, ha!” mocking the reality 
of the scene.” 

“ Heinous old villain !” said Lowe, 
advancing on him. 

“Well, gentlemen, I’ve shown 
fight, eh ‘—and now I suppose you 
want my watch, and money, and 
keys,—eh?” ° 

“Read the warrant, sir,” said Lowe, 
sternly. 

“Warrant !—eh ?—warrant! This 
is something new. Will you be so 
good as to give me a glass of water— 
thank you— hold the paper a moment 
longer—I can’t get thisarmup.” With 
his left hand he set down the tumbler- 
glass, and then held up the war- 
rant. 

“Thank ye. Well this warrant’s 
for Charles Archer.” 

“ Alias Paul Dangerfield—if you 
read, sir.” 

“Thank you—yes—I see—that’s 
news tome. Oh! Mr. Lowe—I did 
not see you—I haven’t hurt you, I 
hope. Why the plague do you come 
at these robbing hours? We'd have 
oo better had you come by day- 
ight.” 

Lowe did not take the trouble to 
answer him. 

“T believe you’ve killed that con- 
stable in the exercise of his duty, 
sir; the man’s dead:” said Lowe, 
sternly. ; 

“ Another gloss on my text ; why 
invade me like housebreakers ?”’ said 
Dangerfield, with a grim scoff. 

“No violence, sirrah, on your 
pial prisoner’s wounded,” said 

owe, catching the other fellow by 


the collar and thrusting him back ; he 
had gathered himself up giddily, and 
swore he’d have the scoundrel’s life. 

“Well, gentlemen, you have made 
a false arrest, and shot me while de- 
fending my person—you—four to 
one !—and caused the death of your 


accomplice ; what do 
want !” 

“You must accompany us to the 
county gaol, sir; where [ll hand in 
your committal.” 

“Dr. Toole, I presume, may dress 
my arm ?”’ 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“Good ! what more ?” 

“'There’sacoach at the door—you'll 
please to step in, sir.” 

“ Good, sir, again ; and now permit 
me to make aremark. I submit,sir, to 
all this violence, and will go with 


more you 
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you, under protest, and with a dis- 
tinct warning to you, Mr. Lowe, and 
to your respectable body-guard of 
prize-fighters and_ ruffians —how 
many!—two, four, five, six, upon my 
honour, counting the gentlemen upon 
the floor, and yourself, sir—seven, 
itted against one old fellow, 
e ha, ha!—a distinct warning, sir, 
that I hold you accountable for this 
outrage, and all its consequences.” 

“See to that man; I’m afraid he 
has killed him,” said Lowe. 

He was not dead, however, but, 
as it seemed, suffering intense pain, 
and unable to speak except in a 
whisper. They got him up with his 
back to the wall. 

“You issue a warrant against 
another man, whom I believe to be 
dead, and execute it upon me—rather 
an Irish proceeding, sir; but, per- 
haps, if not considered impertinent, 
you will permit me to inquire what 
is the particular offence which that 
other person has committed, and for 
which you have been pleased to shoot 
me ?” 

“You may read it on the warrant, 
sir: tis for a murderous assault on 
Doctor Sturk.” 

“Hey? better and better! why, 
I’m ready to pay five hundred guineas 
to make him speak ; and you'll soon 
find how expensive a blunder you’ve 
committed, sir,” observed Dangerfield, 
with a glare of menace through his 
hollow smile. 

“Tl stand that hazard, sir,” re- 
joined Lowe, with a confident sneer. 

The dreadful sounds of the brief 
scuffle had called up the scared and 
curious servants. The smell of the 
pistol-smoke, the sight of blood, the 
pale faces of the angry and agitated 
men, and the spectacle of their 
master, mangled, ghastly, and smil- 
ing, affrighted Mrs. Jukes ; and the 
shock and horror expressed them- 
selves in tears and distracted lamen- 
tations. 

“T must have your keys, sir, if you 
please,” said Mr. Lowe. 

“A word first—here, Jukes,” (he 
addressed his housekeeper)—“ stop 
that, you fool !” (she was blubberin 
loudly) “’tis a mistake, I tell you; 
shall be back in an hour. Meanwhile, 
here are my keys ; let Mr. Lowe, there, 
have them whenever he likes—all 
my papers, sir (turning to Lowe). 
I’ve nothing, thank heaven ! to con- 
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ceal, Pour some port-wine into that 
large glass.” 

And he drank it off, and looked 
better; he appeared before on the 
point of fainting. 

“T beg pardon, gentlemen—will you 
drink some wine ¢” 

“T thank you, no, sir. You'll be 
good enough to give me those keys,” 
(to the housekeeper. ) 

“Give them—certainly,” said Dan- 
gerfield. 

“Which of them opens the chest 
of drawers in your master’s bed- 
chamber facing the window?” He 
glanced at Dangerfield, and thought 
that he was smiling wider, and his 
jaws looked hollower, as he _ re- 
peated— 

“Tf she does not know it, I'll be 
happy to show it you.” 

ith a surly nod Mr. Lowe re- 
quited the prisoner’s urbanity, and 
followed Mrs. Jukes into her master’s 
bedchamber ; there was an _ old- 
fashioned oak chest of drawers facing 
the window. 

“Where’s Captain Cluffe?”’ en- 
quired Lowe. 

“He stopped at his lodgings, on 
the way,” answered the man ; “and 
said he'd be after us in _ five 
minutes.” 

“Well, be good enough, madam, 
to show me the key of these drawers.” 

So he opened the drawers in suc- 
cession, beginning at the top, and 
searching each carefully, running his 
fingers along the inner edges, and 
holding the candle very close, and 
grunting his disappointment as he 
closed and locked each in its order. 

In the meantime, Doctor Toole 
was ushered into tlie little parlour, 
where sat the disabled master of the 
Brass Castle. The fussy little medi- 
ciner showed in his pale stern coun- 
tenance a sense of the shocking re- 
verse and transformation which the 
great man of the village had sustained. 

“A rather odd situation you find 
me in, Doctor Toole,” said white Mr. 
Dangerfield, in his usual harsh tones, 
but with a cold moisture shining on 
his face ; “ under dwresse, sir, in my 
own parlour, charged with murder- 
ing a gentleman whom I have spent 
five hundred guineas to bring to 
speech and life, and myself half mur- 
dered by a justice of the peace and 
his discriminating followers, ha, ha! 
I'm suffering a little pain, sir; will 


you be so good as to lend me your 
assistance !”’ 

Toole proceeded to his task much 
more silently than was his wont, and 
stealing from time to time, a glance 
at his noticeable patient with the 
wild gray eyes, as people peep curi- 
ously at what is horrible and repul- 
sive. 

“Tis broken, of course?’ said 
Dangerfield. 

“Why, yes, sir,” answered Toole ; 
“the upper arm—a_ bullet, sir. 
H’m, ha—yes ; it lies only under the 
skin, sir.” 

And with a touch of the sharp 
steel it dropped into the doctor's 
fingers, and lay on a bloody bit 
of lint on the table by the wine- 
glasses. Toole applied his sticking- 
plaster, and extemporised a set of 
splints, and had the terrified cook 
at his elbow tearing up one of her 
master’s shirts into strips for band- 
ages; and so went on neatly and 
rapidly with his shifty task. 

In the mean time, Cluffe had 
arrived. He was a little bit huffed 
and grand at being nailed as an 
evidence upon a few words carelessly, 
or if you will, confidentially dropped 
at his own mess-table, where Lowe 
chanced to be a guest, and certainly 
with no suspicion that his little story 
could in any way be made to elucidate 
the mystery of Sturk’s murder. He 
would not have minded, perhaps, so 
much, had it not been that it brought 
to light and memory again the con- 
founded ducking sustained by him and 
Puddock, and which, as an officer and a 
very fine fellow, he could not but be 
conscious was altogether an undigni- 
fied reminiscence. 

“Yes, the drawers were there, he 
supposed ; those were the very ones, 
he stooped but little ; it must have 
been the top one, or the next to 
it. The thing was about as long as 
a drwnstick, like a piece of ic. 
handle, with a spring in it ; it bent 
this way and that, as he dried it in 
the towel, and at the butt it was 
ribbed round and round with metal 
rings—devilish heavy.” 

So they examined the drawers 
again, took everything out of them, 
and Captain Cluffe, not thinking it a 
soldier-like occupation, tacitly de- 
clined being present at it, and turn- 
ing on his heel, stalked out of the 
room, 
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“What's become of it, ma’am ?” 
said Lowe, suddenly and sternly, 
turning upon Mrs. Jukes, and fixing 
his eyes on hers. There was no guilty 
knowledge there. 

“He never had any such thing, 
that I know of,” she answered, 
stoutly ; “and-nothing could be hid 
from me in these drawers, sir; for I 
had the key, except when it lay in 
the lock, and it must a’ been his 
horsewhip ; it has some rings like of 
leather round it, and he used to lay 
it on these drawers.” 

Cluffe was, perhaps, a little bit 
stupid, and Lowe knew it; but it 
was the weakness of that good ma- 
gistrate to discover in a witness for 
the Crown many mental and moral 
attributes which he would have failed 
to recognise in him had he appeared 
for the prisoner. 

“And where’s that whip, now!’ 
demanded Lowe. 

“By the hall-door, with his riding- 
coat, sir,” answered the bewildered 
housekeeper. 

“Go on, if you please ma'am, and 
let me see it.” 

So to the hall they went, and there, 
lying across the pegs from which Mr. 
Dangerfield’s surtout and riding-coat 
depended, there certainly was a whip 
with the butt fashioned very nal 
in the shape described by Captain 
Cluffe; but alas! no weapon—a mere 
toy—leather and cat-gut. 

Lowe took it in his hand, and 
weighing it with a look of disgust 
and disappointment, asked rather 
impatiently — 

“Where’s Captain Cluffe ?” 

The Captain had gone away. 

“Very well, I see,” said Lowe, 
replacing the whip; “that will do. 
The hound!” 

Mr. Lowe now re-entered the little 
parlour, where the incongruous crowd, 
lighted up with Mr. Dangerfield’s 
wax-lights and several kitchen can- 
dles flaring in greasy brass sticks, 
were assisting at the treatment of 
the master of the castle and the 
wounded constables. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Dangerfield, 
standing erect, with his coat-sleeve 
slit, and his arm braced up in splints, 
stiff and helpless, in a sling, and a 
lot of blood in his shirt-sleeve, con- 
trasting with the white intense smirk 
of menace upon his face; “if you 
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have quite done with my linen and 
my housekeeper, sir, I'm ready to 
accompany you, under protest, as I’ve 
already said, wherever you design to 
convey my mangled person. I charge 
you, sir, with the safety of my_pa- 
pers and my other property which 
you constrain me to abandon in this 
ouse; and*I think you'll rue this 
night’s work to the latest hour of 
your existence.” 

“T’ve done, and will do my duty, 
sir,” replied Lowe, with dry decision. 

“You've committed a d——d out- 
rage; duty? ha, ha, ha!” 

“The coach is at the door, hey?’ 
asked Lowe. 

“T say, sir,” continued Dangerfield, 
with a wolfish glare, and speaking 
in something like a suppressed shriek, 
“vou shall hear my warning and my 
protest, although it should oceupy 
the unreasonable period of two whole 
ininutes of your precious time. You 
half murder, and then arrest me for 
the oftence of another man, and un- 
der the name of a man who has been 
dead and buried full twenty years. 
I can prove it; the eminent Lon- 
don house of Elrington Brothers can 
prove it; the handwriting of the late 
Sir Philip Drayton, Baronet, of Dray- 
ton Hall, and of two other respect- 
able witnesses to a formal document, 
can prove it ; dead and rotten—dust, 
sir. And in your stupid arrogance, 
you blundering Irishman, you dare 
to libel me—your superior in every- 
thing—with his villainous name, and 
the imputation of his crimes, to vio- 
late my house at the dead of night, 
to pistol me upon my own floor, and 
to carry me off by force, as you pur- 
pose, toa common gaol. Kill Doctor 
Sturk, indeed! Are you mad, sir? 
I who offered a fee of five hun- 
dred guineas even to bring him to 
speech ; Z who took the best medical 
advice in London on his behalf ; 7 
who have been his friend only too 
much with my Lord Castlemallard, 
and who, to stay his creditors, and 
enable his family to procure for him 
the best medical attendance, and to 
afford him, in short, the best chance 
of recovery and life, have—where 
you neither lent or bestowed a shil- 
ling—poured out my money as pro- 
fusely as you, sir, have poured out 
my blood, every drop of which, sir, 
shall cost you a piece of your estate. 
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But even without Sturk’s speaking 
one word, I’ve evidence which 
escaped you, conceited blockhead, 
and which, though the witness is as 
mad almost as yourself, will yet be 
enough to direct the hand of justice 
to the right man. There is a Charles, 
sir, whom all suspect, who awaits 
trial, judgment, and degth in this 
cause, the wretched Charles Nutter 
of the Mills, sir, whose motive is 
potent, and on whose proceedings a 
ight will, I believe, be thrown by 
the evidence of Zekiel Irons, what- 
ever that evidence may be worth.” 

“T don’t care to tell you, sir, that 
tis partly on the evidence of that 
same Zekiel Irons that I’ve arrested 
you,” said Mr. Justice Lowe. 

“Zekiel Irons, me! What—Zekiel 
Irons charge me with the crime 
which he was here, not two hours 
since, fastening on oath upon Char- 
les Nutter! Why, sir, he asked me 
to bring him to your residence in the 
morning, that he might swear to the 
information which he repeated in my 
presence, and of which there’s a note 
in that desk. ’Pon my life, sir, ’tis 
an agreeable society, this; bedlam 
broke loose—the mad directing the 
mad, and both falling foul of the 
sane. One word from Doctor Sturk, 
sir, will confound you, so soon as, 
please heaven, he shall speak.” 

“He has spoken, sir,” replied 
Lowe, whose angry passions were 
roused by the insults of Dangerfield, 
and who had, for the moment, lost 
his customary caution. 

“Ha!” cried Dangerfield, with a 
sort of gasp, and a violent smirk, the 
joyousness of which was, however, 
counteracted by a lurid scowl, and a 
wonderful livid glare in his wild 
eyes; “ha! he has? Bravo, sir, bra- 
vissimo!”” and he smirked wider and 
wider, and beat his uninjured hand 
upon the table, like a man applaud- 
ing the denowement of a play. “Well, 
sir; and notwithstanding his declara- 
tion, you arrest me upon the mon- 
strous assertion of a crazy clerk, you 
consummate blockhead!” 

’Twon’t do, sir; you shan’t sting me 
by insult into passion; nor frighten 
me by big cole and big looks into 
hesitation. My duty’s clear, and be 
the consequences what they may, I'll 

the matter through.’ 

“Brighten you! ha, ha, ha!” and 


Dangerfield glared at his bloody 
shirt-sleeve, and laughed a chilly 
sneer ; “no, sir, but I'll punish you, 
with Doctor Sturk’s declaration 
against the babble of poor Zekiel 
Irons. Pll quickly close your mouth.” 

“Sir, I never made it a practice 
yet to hide evidence from a prisoner. 
Why should I desire to put you out 
of the world, if you're innocent? 
Doctor Sturk, sir, has denounced you 
distinctly upon oath—Charles Ar- 
cher, going by the name of Paul 
Dangerfield, and residing in this 
house, called the ‘Brass Castle,’ as 
the person who attempted to murder 
him in the Butcher’s Wood.” 

“What, sir?—Doctor Sturk de- 
nounce me! Fore heaven, sir—it 
seems to me you've all lost your wits. 
Doctor Sturk !—Doctor Sturk charge 
me with having assaulted him ! why— 
curse it, sir—it can’t possibly be— 
you can’t believe it ; and, if he said 
it, the man’s raving still.” 

“ He has said it, sir.” 

“Then, sir, in the devil’s name, 
didn’t it strike you as going rather 
fast to shoot me on my own hearth- 
stone—me knowing all you do about 
me—with no better warrant than the 
talk of a man with a shattered brain, 
awakening from a lethargy of months ? 
Sir, though the laws afford no punish- 
ment exemplary enough for such 
atrocious precipitation, 1 promise you 
T’'ll exact the last penalty they pro- 
vide: and now, sir, take me where 
you will ; Ican’t resist. Having shot 
me; do what you may to interrupt 
my business ; to lose my papers and 
accounts ; to prevent my recovery, 
and to blast my reputation, sir, I 
shall have compensation for all.” 

So saying, Dangerfield, with his 
left hand, clapt his cocked hat on, 
and with a ghastly smile nodded a 
farewell to Mrs. Jukes, who sobbing 
plentifully, had placed his white 
surtout, cloakwise, over his shoulders, 
buttoning it about his throat. The 
hall-door stood open; the candles 
flared in the night air, and with the 
jaunty, resolute step of a man 
marching to victory and revenge, he 
walked out, and lightly mounted to 
his place. She saw the constables 
get in, and one glimpse more of the 
white, grim face she knew so well, 
the defiant smirk, the blood- 
stained shirt-sleeve, and the coach- 
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door shut. At the crack of the 
whip and the driver's voice, the 
horses scrambled into motion, the 
wheels revolved, and the master of 
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the Brass Castle, and the equipage, 
glided away likeamagic-lantern group, 
from before the eyes and the candle of 
the weeping Mrs, Jukes. 


CHAPTER CXIV. 


IN WHICH DOCTOR TOOLE AND DIRTY DAVY CONFER IN THE BLUE-ROOM. 


THE coach rumbled along toward 
Dublin at a leisurely jog. Notwith- 
standing the firm front he had pre- 
sented, Dangerfield’s harangue ios 
affected Mr. Lowe unpleasantly. 
Cluffe’s little bit of information re- 
specting the instrument he had seen 
the prisoner lay up in his drawer on 
the night of the murder, and which 
corresponded in description with the 
wounds traced upon Sturk’s skull, 
seemed to have failed. The handle 
of Dangerfield’s harmless horse-whip, 
his mind misgave him, was all that 
would come of that piece of evidence, 
certainly ; and, it was impossible to say 
there might not be something in all 
that Dangerfield had uttered. Is it 
a magnetic force, or a high histrionic 
vein in some men, that makes them 
so persuasive and overpowering, and 
their passion soformidable? Butwith 
Dangerfield’s presence, the effect of 
his plausibilities and his defiance 
passed away. The pointed and con- 
sistent evidence of Sturk, perfectly 
clear as he was upon every topic he 
mentioned, and the corroborative 
testimony of Irons, equally distinct 
and damning—the whole case blurred 
and disjointed, and for a moment 
grown unpleasantly hazy and un- 
certain in the presence of that white 
sorcerer, readjusted itself now that 
he was gone, and came out in iron 
and compact relief—impregnable. 

“ Run, boys, one of you, and open 
the gate of the Mills,” said Lowe, 
whose benevolence, such as it was, 
expanded in his intense feeling of 
relief. “’Twill be good news for 

or Mistress Nutter. She'll see her 

usband in the morning.” 

So he rode up to the Mills, and 
knocked his alarm, as we have seen 
and heard, and there told his tidings 
to-poor Sally Nutter, vastly to the 
relief of Mistress Matchwell, the 
Blind Fiddler, and even of the sage 
Dirty Davy; for there are persons 
upon the earth to whom a sudden 
summons of any sort always sounds 


like a call to judgment, and who, in 
any such ambiguous case, fill up the 
moments of suspense with wild con- 
jecture, and a ghastly summing-up 
against themselves: can it be this— 
or that—or the other old, buried, 
distant villainy, that comes back to 
take me by the throat ? 

Having told his good news in a 
few dry words to Mistress Sally, Mr. 
Lowe superadded a caution to the 
dark lady down stairs, in the 
face of which she, being quite reas- 
sured by this time, grinned and 
snapped her fingers, and in terms 
defied, and even cursed the tall magis- 
trate without rising from the chair in 
which she had re-established herself 
in the parlour. He mounted his 
hunter again, and followed the coach 
at a pace which promised soon to 
bring him up with that lumbering 
conveyance ; for Mr. Lowe was one 
of those public officers who love their 
work, and the tenant of the Brass 
Castle was no common prisoner, and 
well worth seeing, though at some 
inconvenience, safely into his new 
lodging. 

Next morning, you may be sure, the 
news was all over the town of 
Chapelizod. All sorts of cross ru- 
mours and wild canards, of course, 
were on the wind, and every new 
fact or fib borne to the door-step 
with the fresh eggs, or the morning’s 
milk and butter, was carried by the 
eager servant into the parlour, and 
swallowed down with their toast and 
tea by the staring company. 

Upon one point all were agreed : 
Mr. Paul Dangerfield lay in the 
county gaol on a charge of having as- 
saulted Doctor Sturk with intent to 
killhim. The women blessed them- 
selves, and turned pale. The men 
looked queer when they met one 
another. It was altogether so as- 
tounding ; Mr. Dangerfield was so 
rich—so eminent—so moral—sochari- . 
table—so above temptation. It had 
come out that he had committed, 
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some said three, others as many as 
fifteen secret murders. All the time 
that the neighbours had looked on 
his white head in church as the very 
standard of probity, and all the pru- 
dential virtues rewarded, they were 
admiring and honouring aninveterate, 
masked assassin. They had been 
bringing into their homes, and fami- 
liarly consorting with an undivulged 
and terrible minister of death. The 
wher-wolf had walked the homely 
streets of their village. The ghoul 
tnrecognised had prowled among the 
graves of their church-yard. One of 
their fairest princesses, the lady of 
Belmont, had been on the point of 
being sacrificed to a vampire. Hor- 
ror, curiosity, and amazement were 
the general feelings. 

Some, of course, took the matter 
according to their special personal 
tendencies. Clutte, for instance, who 
in the Pheonix had been hit con- 
foundedly hard by the white, sarcastic 
gentleman, and who feared and hated 
him ever after, the moment—on the 
night previous—he heard that he was 
suspected, and without knowing one 

rticle of the evidence, swore that 

angerfield did it as sure as he did 
not. Aunt Becky, on the contrary, 
could not contain her indignation, and 

ut it on her brother, the General, if 
ne had ‘a spark of honest feeling, to 
go direct to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
demand the instant cancelling of Mr. 
Lowe’s commission of the peace, and 
had herself, she said, serious ideas of 
quitting a neighbourhood where no- 
body was safe from that gentleman’s 
warrants, and where she or her niece, 
for anything she could say, might be 
arrested and dragged to a common 
gaol on a similar charge. Miss 
agnolia, on the other hand, who had 
been accustomed to regard Danger- 
field as one of the Belmont faction, 
was bitter in her scorn and derision : 
“So my Lady Gertrude has lost her 
lover. Gilderoy was a bonny boy ; 
but they'll hang him for all that. 
They just wanted that to take down 
their impudence—they did. I sup- 
»0se the Duchess of Belmont and 
~ macaw will sing Ims in his 
cell, and drink a cup of tea with him 
the night before he’s strung up. She 
was always consorting with such 
aol-birds, housebreakers, and mur- 
derérs; and seeing he would not 
marry her, she got him for her niece. 





bed must make the most of him 
while they have him, and that won’t 
long; for, more’s the pity, the 
king will get his money, not she—not 
a ae —nothing but his pig-tail for 
a keepsake, and, maybe, the stick he 
murdered poor Sturk with.” 

Charles Nutter, it was rumoured, 
was to be discharged on bail early, 
and it was mooted in the Club that 
a deputation of the neighbours should 
ride out to meet him at the boundaries 
of Chapelizod, welcome him there 
with an address, and accompany him 
to the Mills as a guard of honour ; 
but cooler heads remembered the 
threatening and unsettled state of 
things at that domicile, and thought 
that Nutter would, all things con- 
sidered, like a quiet return best ; 
which view of the affair was, ulti- 
imately, aquiesced in. 

For Mary Matchwell, at the Mills, 
the tidings which had thrown the 
town into commotion had but a 
solitary and a selfish interest. She 
was glad that Nutter was exculpated. 
She had no desire that the king 
should take his worldly goods, to 
which she intended helping herself ; 
otherwise he might hang or drown 
for aught she cared. Dirty Davy, 
too, who had quaked about his costs, 
was greatly relieved by the turn 
which things had taken; and the 
— truth was that, notwithstanding 
nis escape from the halter, things 
looked very black and awful for 
Charles Nutter and his poor little 
wife, Sally. 

Doctor Toole, at half-past nine, 
was entertaining two or three of the 
neighbours, chiefly in  oracular 
whispers, by the fire in the great 
yarlour of the Phoenix, when he was 
interrupted by Larry, the waiter, 
with— 

“Your horse is at the door, 
Docthor,’ (Toole was going into 
town, but was first to keep an ap- 

ointment at Doctor Sturk’s with 

t. Lowe), “and” continued Larry, 
“ there’s a fat gentleman in the blue 
room wants to see you, if you 
plaze.” 

“Hey 1—ho! let’s see him,” said 
little Toole, bustling forth with 
an important air. “The blue room, 


When he opened the door of that 
small apartment there stood a stout, 
corpulent, rather seedy and dusty 
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personage, at the window, looking 
out and whistling, with his hat on. 
He turned lazily about as Toole 
entered, and displayed the fat and 
forbidding face of Dirty Davy. 

“Oh! I thought it might be pro- 
fessionally, sir,” said Toole, a little 
grandly ; for he had seen the gentle- 
man before, and had, by this time, 
found out all about him, and per- 
ceived he had no chance of a fee. 

“Tt is ee sir,’ quoth 
Dirty Davy, “if you’ll be so obleeging 
as to give me five minutes.” 

With that amiable egotism which 
pervades human nature, it will be 
observed, each gentleman interpreted 
“professionally” as referring to his 
own particular calling. 

So Toole declared himself ready 
and prepared to do his office, and 
Dirty Davy commenced. 

“ You know me, I believe sir !”” 

“Mr. David O’ Reegan, as I believe,” 
answered Toole. 

“The same, sir,” replied Davy. 
“[’m on my way, sir, to the Mills, 
where my client, Mrs. Nutter (here 
Toole uttered a disdainful grunt) re- 
sides ; and I called at your house, 
Doctor, and they sent me here ; and I 
am desirous to prove to you, sir, a8 a 
friend of Miss Sarah Harty, styling 
herself Mrs. Nutter, that my client’s 
rights are clear and irresistible, in 
order that you may use any interest 
you may have with that ill-advised 
faymale—and I’m told she respects 
your advice and opinion highly—to 
induce her to submit without further 
annoyance ; and I tell you, in confi- 
dence, she has run herself already 
into a very sarious predicament.” 

“Well, sir, Pl be happy to hear 
you,” answered Toole. 

“Tis no more, sir, than I expected 
from your well-known candour,” re- 
plied Dirty Davy, with the unctuous 
politeness with which he treated such 
gentlemen as he expected to make 
use of. “ Now, sir, P’ll open our case 
without any reserve or exaggeration 
to you, sir, and that, Doctor Toole, is 
what I wouldn’t do to many beside 
yourself. The facts is in a nutshell. 
We claim our conjugal rights. Why 
sir? Because, sir, we married the 
oppugnant, Charles Nutter, gentle- 
man, of the Mills, and soforth, on 
the 7th of April, Anno Domini, 1750, in 
the Church of St, Clement Danes, 
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in London, of which marriage this, 
sir, is a verbatim copy of the certifi- 
cate. Now, sir, your client—I mane 
your friend—Misthress Sarah Harty, 
who at present affects the state and 
usurps the rights of marriage against 
my client, the rightful Mrs. Nutter, 
performed and celebrated a certain 
pretended marriage with the same 
Charles Nutter, in Chapelizod Church, 
on the 4th of June, 1758, seven years 
and ten months, wanting three days, 
subsequent to the marriage of my 
client. Well, sir, I see exactly, sir, 
what you'd ask: ‘Is the certificate 
genuine ? ” 

Toole grunted an assent. 

“Well, sir, upon that point I have 
to show you this,” can he handed 
him a copy of Mr. Luke Gamble’s 
notice served only two days before. 
to the effect that, having satisfied 
himself by inquiring on the spot, of 
the authenticity of the certificate of 
the marriage of Charles Nutter of 
the Mills, and soforth, to Mary Dun- 
can, his client did not mean to dis- 
pute it. “And, sir, further, as we 
were preparing evidence in support 
of my client’s and her maid’s affi- 
davit, to prove her identity with the 
Mary Duncan in question, having 
served your client—I mane, sir, ask- 
ing your pardon again—your friend, 
with a notice that such corroborating 
evidence being unnecessary, we would 
move the Court, in case it were press- 
ed for, to give us the costs of pro- 
euring it, Mr. Luke Gamble forth- 
with struck, on behalf of his 
client, and admitted the sufficiency 
of the evidence. Now, sir, I mention 
these things, not as expecting you to 
believe them upon my statement, 
you see, but simply to inquire of Mr. 
Gamble whether they be true or no; 
and if true, sir, upon his admission, 
then, sir, I submit we’re entitled to 
your good offices, and the judicious 
inthurfarence of the Rev. Mr. Roache, 
your respectable priest, sir.” 

“My friend, sir, not my priest. 
I’m a churchman, sir, as everybody 
knows.” 

“ Of course, sir—I ask your pardon 
again, Doctor Toole—sir, your friend 
to induce your client—/friend I mane 
again, sir—Mistress Sarah Harty, 
formerly housekeeper to Mr. Charless 
(so he: pronounced: it) Nutther, gen- 
tleman, of the Mills, and soforth, to 
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surrendher quiet and peaceable pos- 
session of the premises and chattels, 
and withdhraw from her tortuous 
occupation dacently, and without 
provoking the consequences, which 
must otherwise follow in the sevarest 
o’ forms;” or as he pronounced it, 
“ fawrums.”” 

“The sevarest o’ grandmothers. 
Humbug and flummery! sir,” cried 
Toole, most unexpectedly incensed, 
and quite scarlet. 

“D’ye mane I’m a liar, sir? Is 
that what you mane?’ demanded 
Dirty Davy suddenly, like the Doctor, 
getting rid of his ceremonious polite- 
ness. 

“T mane what I mane, and that’s 
what I mane,” thundered Toole, 
diplomatically. 

“Then tell your friend to prepare 
for consequences,” retorted Dirty 
Davy with a grin. 

“And make my compliments to 
your client, or conjuror, or wife, or 
whatever she is, and tell her that 
whenever she wants her dirty work 
done, there’s plenty iv other Dublin 
blackguards to be got to do it, with- 
out coming to Docthor Thomas Toole, 
or the Rev. Father Roache.” 

Which sarcasm he delivered with 
killing significance, but Dirty Davy 
had survived worse thrusts than 
that. 

“She’s a conjuror, isshe? I thank 
you, sir.” 

“You're easily obliged, sir,” says 
Toole. 

“We all know what that manes. 
And these documents, sworn to by 
my client and myself, is a re 0 
lies 1 Betther and betther! I thank 

€ again, sir.” 
4 “You're welcome, my honey,” 
rejoined Toole, affectionately. 

“ An’ you live round thecorner. I 
know your hall-door, sir—a light 
brown, wid a brass knocker.” 

“Which is a fine likeness iv your 
own face, sir,” retorted Toole. 

“ An’ them two documents, sir, is 
a fabrication and a forgery, backed 
up wid false affidavits?’ continued 
Mr. O’ Reegan. 

“ Mind that, Larry,” says the Doc- 
tor, with a sudden inspiration, ad- 
dressing the waiter, who had peeped 
in; “he admits that them two docu- 
ments you see there, is forgeries, 
backed up with false affidavits; you 


heard him say so, and I'll call you to 
prove it.” 

“You lie!” said Dirty Davy, pre- 
cipitately, for he was quite discon- 
certed at finding his own sophistical 
weapons so unexpectedly turned 
against him. 

“You scum o’ the airth!” cried 
Toole, hitting him, with his clenched 
fist right upon the nose, so vigorous 
a thump, that his erudite head with 
a sonorous crash hopped off the 
wainscot behind it ; “you lying scul- 
lion!” roared the Doctor, instantane- 
ously repeating the blow, and down 
went Davy, and down went the table 
with dreadful din, and the incensed 
Doctor bestrode his prostrate foe with 
clenched fists and flaming face, and 
his grand wig all awry, and he pant- 
ing and scowling. 

“Murdher, murdher, murdher !” 
screamed Dirty Davy, who was not 
much of a Spartan, and relished no- 
thing of an assault and battery but 
the costs and damages. 

“ You—you—you’—— 

“ Murdher—help—help—murdher 
—murdher !” 

“Say it again, you cowardly, 
sneaking, spying viper ; say it again, 
can’t you!’ 

It was a fine tableau, and a noble 
study of countenance and attitude. 

“Sich a bloody nose I never seen 
before,” grinned Larry, rubbing his 
hands over the exquisite remem- 
brance. “If you only seed him, flat 
on his back, the great ould shnake, 
wid his knees and his hands up, 
bawling murdher ; an’ his big white 
face and his bloody nose in the mid- 
die, like nothin’ in nature, bedad, 
but the ace iv hearts in a dirty 
pack.” 

How they were separated, and who 
the particular persons that interposed, 
what restoratives were resorted to, 
how the feature looked half an hour 
afterwards, and what was the sub- 
sequent demeanour of Doctor Toole 
upon the field of battle, I am not in- 
structed ; my letters stop short at the 
catastrophe, and run off to other 
matters. 

Doctor Toole’s agitations upon such 
encounters did not last long. They 
blew off in a few thundering claps of 
bravado and defiance in the second 
parlour of the Pheenix, where he 
washed his hands and readjusted his 
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wig and ruffles, and strutted forth, 
squaring his elbows, and nodding and 
winking at the sympathizing waiters 
in the inn hall, and with a half grin 
at or 

“Well Larry, I think I showed 
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him Chapelizod, hey ?”’ said the Doc- 
tor, buoyantly, to that functionary, 
and marched diagonally across the 
broad street toward Sturk’s house 
with a gait and a countenance that 
might have overawed an army. 


CHAPTER CXV. 


WHAT DOCTOR STURK BROUGHT TO MIND. 


Just as he reached Sturk’s door, 
wagging his head and _ strutting 
grimly—and, palpably, still in debate 
with Dirty Davy—his thoughts re- 
ceived a sudden wrench in a different 
direction by the arrival of Mr. Jus- 
tice Lowe, who pulled up his famous 

ray hunter at the steps of the house 
by the church-yard. 

“You see, Doctor Toole, it won’t 
do, waiting. The thing’s too mo- 
mentous.” 

And so they walked up stairs and 
into the drawing-room, and sent their 
compliments to Mrs. Sturk, who came 
down in déshabille, with her things 
geet about her, and all over smiles. 

oor little woman! Toole had not 
observed until now how very thin 
she had grown. 

“He’s going on delightfully, gen- 
tlemen ; he drank a whole cup of tea, 
weak of course, Doctor Toole, as you 
bid me ; and he eat a slice of toast, 
and liked it, and two Naples biscuits, 
Mr. Lowe, and I know he’ll be de- 
lighted to see you.” 

“Very good, madam, very good,” 
said Toole. 

“ And he’s looking better already. 
He waked out of that sweet sleep 
not ten minutes after you left this 
morning.” 

“ Yes, he wassleeping very quietly,” 
said Toole to Lowe. “ May we go up, 


ma’a 
“ 


m 
h! he’ll be orem oyed, gentlemen, 
to see you, and ’twill do him an in- 


finity of good. I can scarce believe 
my eyes. We've been tidying the 
study, the maid and I, and airing the 
cushion of his chair ;’ and she 
laughed a delighted little giggle. 
“ And even the weather has taken 
up ; such beautiful sunshine ; every- 
thing favourable.” 

“* Well, Doctor Sturk,” said Toole, 
cheerily, “we have a good account 
of you—a vastly good account, Doctor; 
and by George, sir, we've been tidy- 
ing——’ 


He was going to say the study, 
but little Mrs. Sturk put her fin- 
ger to her lip in a wonderful hurry, 
raising her eyebrows and drawing a 
breath through her rounded lips, in 
such sort as arrested the sentence ; 
for she knew how Barney’s wrath al- 
ways broke out when he thought the 
women had been in his study, and 
how he charged every missing paper 
for a month after upon their cursed 
meddling. But Sturk was a good 
deal gentler now, and had a dull and 
awful sort of apathy upon him ; and 
I think it was all one to him whether 
the women had been in the study or 
not. So Toole said instead— 

“We've been thinking of getting 
you down in a little while, Doctor, 
if all goes pleasantly ; tis a lovely 
day, and a good omen—see how the 
sun shines in at the curtain.” 

But there was no responsive sun- 
shine upon Sturk’s stern, haggard 
face, as he said very low—still look- 
ing on the quilt—“T thank you, Doe- 
tor.” 


So after a few more questions, and 
a little bit of talk with Mrs. Sturk, 
they got that good lady out of the 
room, and said Lowe to the pa- 
tient— 

“T’m sorry to trouble you, Doctor 
Sturk ; but there’s a very weighty 
matter at which you lastnight hinted ; 
but Doctor Toole thought you then 
too weak ; and, in your present state, 
I would not now ask you to speak at 
any length, were the matter of less 
serious moment.” 

“Yes sir,” said Sturk, but did not 
seem about to speak any more ; and 
after a few seconds Lowe continued. 

“T mean, Doctor Sturk, touchin 
the murder of Mr. Beauclere, whic 
you then said was committed by the 
same Charles Archer who assaulted 
you in the park.” 

“ Ay, sir,” said Sturk. 

“The same murder.of which Lord 
Dunoran was adjudged guilty ?” 
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Sturk moved his lips with a sort of 
a nod. 

“And, Doctor Sturk, you remem- 
ber you then said. you had yourself 
seen Charles Archer do that murder ?” 

Sturk lifted his hand feebly enough 
to his forehead, and hislips moved, and 
his eyes closed. They thought he was 
mermg-—-ponaibly he was ; so they 

id not interrupt him ; and he said, 
all on a sudden, but in a low deject- 
ed way, and with many pauses. 

“Charles Archer. never saw 
another such face ; ’tis always before 
me. He was a man that every- 
body knew was dangerous—a damn- 
able profligate besides—and, as all 
believed, capable of anything, though 
nobody could actually bring anything 
clearly home to him but his bloody 
duels, which, however, were fairly 
fought. I saw him only twice in my 
life before I saw him here. I saw him 
fight Beau Langton; and I saw him 
murder Mr. Beauclerc. I saw it all!” 
And the Doctor swore a shuddering 
oath. 

“Tlay in the small room or closet 
off the chamber in which he slept. I 
was suffering under a bad fracture, 
and dosed with opium. ’Tis all very 
strange, sir. I saw everything that 
happened. I saw him stab Beauclere. 
Don’t question me ; it tires me. I 
think ‘twas a dagger. It looked like 
a small bayonet. I'll tell you how— 
all, by-and-by.” 

He sipped a little wine and water, 
and wiped his lips with a very tre- 
mulous handkerchief. 

“T never spoke of it, for I could 
not. The whole of that five minutes’ 
work slipped from my mind, and was 

one quite and clean when I awoke. 

hat I saw I could not interrupt. I 
was in acataleptic state, I suppose. I 
could not speak ; but I saw likea 
lynx, and heard every whisper. When 

wakened in the morning I remem- 
bered nothing. I did not knowI had 
a secret. The knowledge was sealed 
up till the time came. A sight of 
Charles Archer's face at any time 
would have had, as I suppose, the 
same effect. When I saw him here, 
the first time, it was at the General’s, 
at Belmont ; though he was changed 
by time, and carefully disguised, all 
would not do. I felt thesight of him 
was fatal. I was quite helpless ; but 
my. mind never stopped working upon 
it till—till” —— 








Sturk groaned. 

“See now,” said Toole, “there's 
time enough, and don’t fatigue your- 
self. There, now, rest quiet a minute.” 

And he made him swallow some 
more wine ; and felt his pulse ; and 
shook his head despondingly at Lowe 
behind his back. 

“How is it ?” said Sturk, faintly. 

“A little irritable—that’s al,” 
said Toole. 

“Till one night, I say”’—Sturk re- 
sumed, after a minute or two, “ it 
came to me all at once, awake—I 
dont know—or in a dream ; ina mo- 
ment I had it all. "Twas like a page 
cut out of a book—lost for so many 
years.” And Sturk moaned a de- 
spairing wish to heaven that the se- 
cret had never returned to him again. 

“ Yes sir—like a page cut out of a 
book, and never missed till ’twas 
found again; and then sharp and 
clear, every letter from first to last. 
Then sir—then—thinking ‘twas no 
use at that distance of time taking 
steps to punish him, I—I foolishly 
let him understand I knew him. My 
mind misgave me from the first. I 
think it was my good angel that 
warned me. But ‘tis no use now. 
I’m not a man to be easily frightened. 
But it seemed to me he was some- 
thing altogether worse than a man, 
and like—like Satan ; and too much 
for me every way. If I was wise I'd 
have left him alone. But ’tis no 
good fretting now. It was tobe. I 
was too outspoken—’twas always my 
way—and I let him know; and—and 
you see, he meant to make away with 
me. He tried to take my life, sir ; and 
I think he has done it. Ill never 
rise from this bed, gentlemen. I’m 
done for.” 

“ Come, Doctor Sturk, you mustn't 
talk that way, Pell will be out this 
evening, and Dillon maybe—though 
faith ! I don’t quite know that Pell 
will meet him—but we'll put our 
heads together, and deuce is in it or 
we'll set you on your legs again.” 

Sturk was screwing his lips sternly 
together, and the lines of his gruff 
haggard face were quivering, and a 
sudden tear or two started down from 
his closed eye. 

“T’m—I'm a little nervous, gentle- 
men—I’ll be right justnow. I'd like 
to see the--the children, if they’re in 
the way, that’s all—by-and-by you 
know.” 
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“Tye got Pell out, you see—not 
that there’s any special need—you 
know; but he was here before, and 
it wouldn’t do to offend him; and 
he’ll see you this afternoon.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said Sturk, in 
the same dejected way. 

“And sir,” said Lowe, “if you 
please, [ll get this statement into 
the shape of a deposition or informa- 
tion, for you see ’tis of the vastest 
imaginable importance, and exactly 
tallies with evidence we’ve got else- 
<n and ’twouldn’t do, sir, to let it 
slip.’ 
had Toole thought he saw a little 
flush mount into Sturk’s sunken face, 
and he hastened to say— 

“What we desire, Doctor Sturk, is 
to be able to act promptly in this 
case of my Lord Dunoran. Measures 
must be taken instantly, you see, for 
tis of old standing, and not aday to 
be lost, and there’s why Mr. Lowe is 
so urgent to get your statement in 
white and black.” 

“And sworn to,” added Mr. Lowe. 

“T’ll swear it,” said Sturk in the 
same sad tones. 

And Mrs. Sturk came in, and 
Toole gave leave for chicken broth 
at twelve o’clock, about two table- 
spoonsful, and the same at half-past 
one, when he hoped to be back 
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again. And on the lobby he gave 
her, with a cheéry countenance, all 
the ambiguous comfort he could. 
And Lowe asked Mrs. Sturk for more 
pens and paper, and himself went 
down to give his man a direction at 
the door, and on the way, in the hall, 
Toole looking this way and that, to 
see they weren’t observed, backed 
him into the front parlour, and said 
he, in a low key— 

“The pulse are up a bit, not very 
much, but still I don’t like it—and 
very hard, you see—and what we’ye 
to dread you know’s inflammation ; 
and he’s so shocking low, my dear sir, 
we must let him have wine and other 
things, or we'll lose him that way ; 
and you see itis a mighty unpleasant 
case. 

And coming into the hall, in aloud 
confident voice he cried—“ And I'll be 
here again by half-past one o'clock.” 

And so he beckoned to the boy with 
his horse to come up, and chatted in 
the interim to Mr. Lowe upon thie 
steps, and told him how to manage 
him if he grew exhausted over his 
narrative ; and then, mounting hisnag, 
and kissing his hand and waving his 
hat to Mrs. Sturk, who was looking 
out =“ him from Barney’s window, 
he rode away for Dublin. 


CHAPTER CXVI. 


RELATING ALL THAT DOCTOR TOOLE HEARD AT MR. LUKE GAMBLB'S. 


Toor, on reaching town, spurred 
on to the dingy residence of Mr. Luke 
Gamble. It must be allowed that he 
had no clear intention of taking any 
step whatsoever in consequence of 
what he might hear. But the little 
fellow was deuced curious ; and Dirty 
Davy’s confidence gave him a sort of 
right to be satisfied. 

So with his whip under his arm, 
and a good deal out of breath, for the 
stairs were steep, he bounced into 
the attorney’s sanctum. 

“Who's that? Is that ?——Why, 
bless my soul! it’s yourself,’ cried 
Toole, after an astonished pause of a 
few seconds at the door, springing for- 
ward, and grasping Nutter by both 
hands, and shaking them venanenty 
and grinning very joyously and kindly 
the while. 

Nutter received him cordially, but 


a little sheepishly. Indeed, his ex- 
periences of life, and the situations in 
which he had found himself since 
they last met, were rather eccentric 
and instructive than quite pleasant to 
remember. And Nutter in his way 
was a proud fellow, and neither liked 
to be gaped at nor pitied. 

But Toole was a thorough partizan 
of his, and had been urgent for per- 
mission to see him in gaol, and pant 
knew how true he had been to poor 
Sally Nutter, and altogether felt very 
much at home with him. 

So sitting in that twilight room, 
flanked with piles of expended briefs, 
and surrounded with neatly docketted 
packets of attested copies, notices, 
affidavits, and other engines of legal 
war—little Toole, having expended 


his congratulations, and his private 


knowledge of Sturk’s revelations, fell 
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7 the immediate subject of his 
visit. 

“That rogue, Davy O’ Reegan, look- 
edin on me, not an hour ago, at the 
Pheenix, and I’m afraid he'll give us 
a deal of trouble yet. He told mea 
plenty of lies, I make no doubt ; press- 
ing me to use my interest with your 
good lady to leave the house and 

urniture to Mary Matchwell, quietly, 
if you please. But we’re not so easily 
bubbled, sir. He told me that the 
certificate—— 

“ Ay—here’s a copy ;” and Luke 
Gamble threw a paper on the table 
before him. 

“That’s it—Mary Duncan—1750— 
the very thing—the rascal! Well,” 
he said, “you know, but I knew 
better, that you had admitted the cer- 
tificate formally.” 

“So I have, sir,” said Mr. Gamble 
drily, stuffing his hands into his 
breeches pockets, and staring straight 
at Toole with elevated eyebrows, and 
as the little Doctor thought, with a 
very odd expression in his eyes. 

* You have, sir ?” 

“T have !” and then followed a little 
pause, and Mr. Gamble said— 

“T did so, sir, because there’s no 
disputing it—and—and I think, Doc- 
tor Toole, I know something of my 
business.” 

There was another pause, during 
which Toole, flushed and shocked, 
turned his gaze from Gamble to Nutter. 

“°Tis a true bill, then?” said Toole 
scarcely above his breath and very 
dismally. 

A swarthy flush covered Nutter’s 
dark face. The man was ashamed. 

“Tis nigh eighteen years ago, sir,” 
said Nutter, embarrassed, as he well 
might be. “I was a younger man, 
then, and was bit, sir, as many an- 
other has been, and that’s all.” 

Toole got up, stood before the fire- 
place, and hung his head, with com- 
pressed lips, and there was a silence, 
interrupted by the hard man of law, 
who was now tumbling over his papers 
in search of a document, and hum- 
ming a tune as he did so. 

“Tt may bea good move for Charles 
Nutter, sir, but it looks very like a 
check-mate for poor Sally,” muttered 
Toole angrily. 

Mr. Luke Gamble either did not 
hear him, or did not care a farthing 
what he said; and he hummed his 
tune very contentedly. 
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“And I had, moreover,” said he, 
“to make another admission for the 
same reason, videlicet, that Mary 
Matchwell, who now occupies a por- 
tion of the Mills, the promovent in this 
suit, and Mary Duncan mentioned in 
that certificate, are one and the same 
person. Here’s our answer to their 
notice, admitting the fact.” 

“1 thank you,” said Toole again, 
rather savagely, for a glance over his 
shoulder had shown him the Attor- 
neys face grinning with malicious 
amusement, as it seemed to him, 
while he readjusted the packet of 
papers from which he had just taken 
the notice ; “I saw it, sir, your bro- 
ther lawyer, Mr. O’Reegan, sir, 
showed it me this morning.” 

And Toole thought of poor little 
Sally Nutter, and all the wreck and 
ruin coming upon her and the Mills; 
and began to con over his own lia- 
bilities, and to reflect seriously whe- 
ther, in some of his brisk altercations 
on her behalf with Dirty Davy and 
his client, he might not have com- 
mitted himself rather dangerously ; 
and especially the consequences of 
his morning’s collision with Davy 
grew in darkness and magnitude very 
seriously, as he reflected that hisentire 
statement had turned out to be true, 
and that he and his client were on 
the winning side. 

“Tt seems to me, sir, you might 
have given some of poor Mrs. Nut- 
ter’s friends at Chapelizod a hint of 
the state of things. I, sir, and Fa- 
ther Roache—we’ ve meddled, sir,more 
in the business than—than—but no 
matter now—and all under a delu- 
sion, sir. And poor Mistress Sally 
Nutter—she doesn’t seem to trouble 
you much, sir.” 

He observed that the Attorney was 
chuckling to himself still more and 
more undisguisedly, as he slipped the 
notice back again into its place. 

“You gentlemen of the law think 
of nothing, sir, but your clients. I 
suppose ’tis a good rule ; but it may 
be pushed somewhat far. And what 
do you propose to do for poor Mis- 
tress Sally Nutter?’ demanded Toole, 
very sternly, for his blood was up. 

“She has heard from us this 
morning,” said Mr. Gamble, grinning 
on his watch, “and she knows all by 
this time; and ’tisn’t a button to 
her.” 

And the Attorney laughed in his 
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face; and Nutter, who had looked 

sulky and uncomfortable, could resist 

no longer, and broke into a queer 
responsive grin. It seemed to Toole 
like a horrid dream. 

There was a tap at the door just at 
this moment. 

* Come in,” cried Mr. Gamble, still 
exploding in comfortable little bursts 
of half-suppressed laughter. 

“Oh! ’tis you? Very good, sir,” 
said Mr. Gamble, sobering a little. 
He was the same lanky, vulgar, and 
slightly-squinting gentleman, pitted 
with the small-pox, whom Toole had 
seen on a former occasion. And the 
little Doctor thought he looked even 
more cunning and meaner than_be- 
fore. Everything had grown to look 
repulsive, and every face was sinister 
now; and the world began to look 
like a horrible masquerade full of 
half-detected murderers, traitors, and 
miscreants. 

“There isn’t a soul you can trust 
—'tis enough to turn a man’s head ; 
tis sickening, by George!” grumbled 
the little Doctor fiercely. 

“Here’s a gentleman, sir,” said 
Gamble, waving his pen towards 
Toole, with a chuckle, “who believes 
that ladies like to recover their hus- 
bands.” 

The fellow grew red, and grinned 
a sly uneasy grin, looking stealthily 
at Toole, who was rapidly growing 
angry. 

“Yes, sir, and one who believes, 
too, that gentlemen ought to protect 
their wives,” added the little Doctor, 
hotly. 

“As soon as they know who they 
are,” muttered the Attorney to his pa- 
pers. 

“T think, gentlemen, I’m rather in 
our way,” said Toole, with a gloom 
riskness; “I think ’tis better 

should go. I—I’m somewhatamazed, 

gentlemen, and I—I wish you a good 
morning.” 

And ‘Toole made them a very stern 

bow, and walked out at the wrong 

door. 

“This way, by your leave, Doctor,” 
said Mr. Gamble opening the right 
one; and at the head of the stairs he 
took Toole by the cuff, and said he— 

“ After all, ’tis but just the wrong 
Mrs. Nutter should give place to the 
right ; and if you go down to the 

ills to-morrow, you'll find she’s not 
so bad as you think her.” 
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But Toole broke away from him 
sulkily, with— 

“T wish you a good morning, sir.” 

It was quite true that Sally Nutter 
was to hear from Charles and Mr. 
Gamble that morning ; for about the 
time at which Toole was in confer- 
ence with those two gentlemen in 
a two coaches drew up at the 

ills. 

Mr. Gamble’s conducting gentleman 
was in one, and two mysterious per- 
sonages sat in the other. 

“T want to see Mrs. Nutter,” said 
Mr. Gamble’s emissary. 

“Mrs. Nutter’s in the parlour, at 
your service,’ answered the lean 
grinning maid who had opened the 
door, and who recognised the gen- 
tleman in question as an adherent of 
the enemy, and assumed her most 
impertinent leer and tone on the 
instant. 

The ambassador 
drew back. 

“Oh, then, ’tisn’t the mistress you 
want, but the master’s old house- 
keeper ; ask her.” 

And she nodded toward Moggy, 
whose head was over thé banister. 

So as he followed that honest hand- 
maiden up the stairs, he drew from 
his coat-pocket a bundle of papers, 
and glanced at their endorsements, for 
he had a long exposition to make, 
and then some important measures 
to execute. 

Toole had to make up for lost time ; 
and as he rode at a smart canter into 
the village, he fancied he observed the 
signs of an unusual excitement there. 
There were some faces at the win- 
dows, some people on their door-steps, 
and a few groups in the street; they 
were all looking in the Dublin di- 


looked in and 


rection. He had a nod or two as he 
assed. Toole thought forthwith of 


Ir. David O’Reegan—people gen- 
erally refer phenomena to what most 
concerns themselves—and a dim hor- 
ror of some unknown summary pro- 
cess dismayed him; but his hall-door 
shone peaceably in the sun, and his 
boy stood whistling on the steps, 
with his hands in his pockets. 
Nobody had been there since. 
Pell had not yet called at Sturk’s. 

“And what’s happened—what’s 
the neighbours lookin’ after?’ said 
Toole, as his own glance followed 
the general direction, so soon as he 
had dismounted. 













“Twas a coach that had driven 
through the town, at a thundering 
pace, with some men inside, from 
the Knockmaroon direction, and a 
lady that was screeching. She 
broke one of the coach windows in 
Martin’s-row, and the other—there, 
just opposite the Pheenix.” The glass 
was glittering onthe road. “She had 
rings on her hand, and her knuckles 
were all uieoding, and it was said 
*twas poor Mrs. Nutter going away 
with the keepers to a mad-house.” 

Toole turned pale and ground his 
teeth, looking towards Dublin. 

a d it myself near Island- 
bridge ; I did hear screeching, but I 
thought “twas from t’other side of 
the wall. There was a fellow in an 



























On entering the front parlour from 
whence, in no small excitement, there 
issued the notes of a coarse diapason, 
which he fancied was known to him, 
he found the visitor in somewhat 
tempestuous conference with Mr. 
Justice Lowe. 

He was, in fact, no other than Black 
Dillon ; black enough he looked just 
now. He had only a moment betore 






returned from a barren visit to the 
Brass Castle, and was in no mood to 

be trified with. 
“?Twasn’t J, sir, but Mr. Danger- 
i field, who promised you five hundred 
guineas,” said Mr. Lowe with dry 












nonchalance. 

“Five hundred fiddles,” retorted 
Doctor Dillon—his phrase was coarser, 
and Toole at that moment entering 
the door, and divining the situation 
from the Doctor’s famished glare and 
wild gestures, exploded, I’m sorry 









to say, in a momentary burst of 
laughter into his cocked hat. “T'was 

instantly checked, however; and 
when Dillon turned his flaming eyes 

upon him, the little Doctor made him 
a bow of superlative gravity, which 
the furious hero of i can was 
too full of his wrongs to notice in any 
way. 

“TI was down at his house, 
bedad, the ‘ Brass Castle,’ if you plaise, 
and not a brass farthin’ for my pains, 
nothing there but an ould woman, as 

ould and as ugly as himself, or the 
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CHAPTER CXVII. 


DOCTOR PELL REFUSES HIS FEK, AND DOCTOR STURK LEAVES HIS BEDCHAMBER. 
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old blue and silver coat on. the box 
with the driver—eh ?”’ 

“The same,” said the boy ; and 
Toole, with difficulty suaionion 
down his rage, hurried into his house, 
resolved to take Lowe’s advice on the 
matter, and ready to swear to poor 
Sally’s perfect sanity--“ the crature ! 
—the villains !”’ 

But now he had only a moment to 
pull off his boots, to get into his grand 
costume, and seize his cane and his 
muff, too—for he sported one ; and so, 
transformed and splendid, he marched 
down the paved trottoir—Doctor 
Pell, happily, not yet arrived—to 
Sturk’s house. There was a hackney 
coach near the steps. 


divil—be gannies! An’ he’s levanted, 
or else tuck for debt. Brass Castle! 
brass forehead, bedad. Brass, like 
Goliath, from head to heels, bedad ; an’ 
by the heels he’s laid, Pll take my 
ees i considherin’ at his laysure 
which is the strongest—a brass castle 
orastone jug. An’ where, sir, am I to 
get my five hundhred guineas—where, 
sir?’ he thundered, staring first in 
Lowe’s face, then in Toole’s, and 
dealing the table a lusty blow at each 
interrogatory. 

“T think, sir,” said Lowe, antici- 
pating Toole, “you'd do well to 
consider the sick man, sir.”” The noise 
certainly was considerable. 

“T don’t know, sir, that the sick 
man’s considherin’ me much,” retorted 
Doctor Dillon. “Sick man—sick 
grandmother’s aunt! If you can’t 
speak like a man o’ sense, don’t spake, 
at any rate, like a justice o’ the pace. 
Sick man, indeed ! why there’s not a 
crature livin’ barrin’ a natural eediot, 
or an apothecary, that doesn’t know 
the man’s dead ; he’s dead, sir; but 
*tisn’t so with me ; an’ I can’t get on 
without vittles, and vittles isn’t to be 
had without money ; that’s logic, Mr. 
Justice ; that’s a medical fact, Mr. 
Docthor. An’ howamI to get my 
five hundhred guineas’! I say, you 
and you—the both o’ ye—that pre- 
vented me of going last night to his 
brass castle—brass snuff-box—'tis 
little bigger—an’ gettin’ my money. 
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[ hold you both liable to me—one 
an’ *tother—the both o’ ye.” 

“Why, sir,’ said Lowe, “’tis a 
honorarium.” 

“°Tis no such thing, sir; ’tis a con- 
tract,” thundered Dillon, pulling 
Dangerfield’s note of promise from 
his pocket, and dealing it a mighty 
slap with the back of his hand. 

“Contract or no, sir, there’s nobody 
liable for it but himself.” 

“We'll try that, sir; and in the 
meantime, what the divil am I to 
do, ['d be glad to know ; for strike 
me ugly if 1 have a crown piece to 
pay the coachman. Threpan, indeed ; 
I’m nately threpanned myself.” 

“Tf you'll only listen, sir, Pll show 
you your case is well enough. Mr. 
Dangerfield, as you call him, has not 
left the country ; and though he’s 
arrested, ’tisn’t for debt. If he owes 
you the money, ’tis your own fault if 
you don’t make him pay it, for I’m 
credibly informed he’s worth more 
than a hundred thousand pounds.” 

“ And where is he, sir ?’”’ demanded 
Black Dillon, much more cheerfully 
and amicably. “I hope I see you 
well, Doctor Toole.” 

That learned person acknowledged 
the somewhat tardy courtesy, and 
Lowe made answer, 

“ He lies in the county gaol, sir, on 
a serious criminal charge ; but a line 
from me, sir, will, I think, gain you 
admission to him forthwith.” 

“T’ll be much obliged for it, sir,” 
answered Dillon. “ What o'clock is 
it ?’ he asked of Toole ; for though it 
is believed he owned a watch, it was 
sometimes not about-him ; and while 
Lowe scribbled a note, Toole asked in 
a dignified way 

‘“* Have you seen our patient, sir?” 

“Not Ll. Didn’t I see him last 
night. The man’sdead. He’s inthe 
last stage of exhaustion with an in- 
flammatory pulse. If you feed him 
up he'll die of inflammation ; and if 
you don’t, he'll die of wakeness. So 
1e lies on the fatal horns of a di 
lemma, you see ; an’ not all the men 
in Derry ’1l take him off them alive. 
He’s gone, sir. Pell’s coming, I hear. 
I'd wait if I could ; but I must look 
afther business ; and there’s no good 
to be done here. I thank you, Mr. 
Lowe. Sir—your most obedient ; 
your most obedient servant, Doctor 

‘oole.” And with Lowe’s note in his 
breeches pocket, he strode out to the 
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steps, and whistled for his coachman, 
who drove his respectable employer 
tipsily to his destination. 

I dare say the interview was char- 
acteristic ; but I can find no account 
of it. I am pretty sure, however, 
that he did not get a shilling. So at 
least he stated in his declaration, in 
the action against Lowe, in which 
he, or rather his attorney, was non- 
suited, with grievous loss of costs. 
And judging by the sort of esteem in 
which Mr. Dangerfield held Black 
Dillon, I fancy that few things would 
have pleased him better in his un- 
fortunate situation than hitting that 
able practitioner as hard as might be. 

Just as he drove away, poor little 
Mrs. Sturk looked in. 

“Ts there anything, ma’am?” asked 
Toole, a little uneasily. 

“ Only—only, I think he’s just a 
little frightened—he’s so nervous, 
you know—by that Dublin doctor's 
loud talking—and he’s got a kind of 
a trembling—a shivering.” 

“Eh—a shivering, ma’am ?” said 
Toole, “Like a man that’s taken a 
cold, eh ?”” 

“Oh, hehasn’t got cold—I’m sure — 
There’s no danger of that. It’s only 
nervous ; so I covered him up with 
another pair of blankets, a gave 
him a hot drink.” 

“ Very good, ma’am ; I'll follow you 
up in a minute.” 

“And even if it was, you know he 
shakes off a cold in no time, he has 
such a fine constitution.” 

“Yes, ma’am—that’s true—very 
good, ma’am. I'll be after you.” 

So up stairs went Mrs. Sturk ina 
fuss. 

“ That’s it,” said Toole, so soon as 
they were alone, nodding two or three 
times dejectedly, and looking very 
glum. “ It’s set in—the inflammation 


—it’s set in, sir. He’s gone. That’s 
the rigor.” 
“Poor gentleman,’ said Lowe, 


after a short pause, “I’m much con- 
cerned for him, and for his family.” 

“Tis a bad business,” said Toole, 
gloomily, like a man that’s frightened. 
And he followed Mrs. Sturk, leaving 
Lowe adjusting his papers in the 
parlour. 

Toole found his patient laden with 
blankets, and shivering like a man in 
an ague, with blue, sunken face. And 
he slipped his hand under the clothes, 
and took his pulse, andsaid nothing but 
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“ Ay—ay—ay’’—quietly to himself, 
from time to time, as he did so ; and 
Sturk—signing, as well as he could, 
that he wanted a word in his ear— 
whispered as well as his chattering 
teeth would let him. 

“You know what this is.” 

“* Well—well—there now, there ; 
drink some of this,” said Toole, a little 
flurried, and trying to seem cool. 

“T think he’s a little bit better, 
Doctor,” whispered poor little Mrs. 
Sturk in Toole’s ear. 

“Twill pass away, ma’am.” 

Toole was standing by the bedside, 
looking rather wofully and frightened 
on Sturk’s face, and patting and 
smoothing the coverlet with his 
stumpy, red hand; and whispering 
to himself from time to time, “yes, 
yes,” although with rather a troubled 
and helpless air. 

Just then came the roll of a coach 
to the door, and a long peal at the 
knocker ; and little Toole ran down 
to meet the great Doctor Pell in the 
hall. He was in in a moment, and 
turned aside with Toole into the 
drawingroom. And Toole’s voice was 
heard pretty volubly. It was only a 
conference of about two minutes. 
And Doctor Pell said in his usual 
tall way, as they came out— 

“How long ago, sir?” 

“ About ten—no, just a quarter of 
an hour ago,” answered Toole, as he 
followed that swift phantom up the 
stairs. 

“Your most obedient, ma’am,” 
said the slim and lofty Doctor, paren- 
thetically, saluting the good lady ; and 
he stood by the bedside, having laid 
his muff on the chair. 

“Well, sir, and how do you feel? 
There now, that will do, sir; don’t 
mind speaking ; / see.” And he put 
his hand under the clothes, and laid 
it on Sturk’s arm, and slid it down to 
his hand, and felt his pulse. 

“And he’s been a quarter of an 
hour this way ?” said the Doctor. 

“Oh, he was a great deal worse ; 
’tis a vast deal better now ; isn’t it, 
Doctor Toole ?” 

“The rigor is subsiding, then. Has 
he had a sweat, ma’am ?” said Pell. 

“Oh, no—nothing like—quite nice 
and cool, Doctor—and no fever ; nice 

uietsleep ; and his — wonder- 
ul ; tell him, Doctor Toole.” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am—he knows ; I told 
him all, ma’am,” said Toole, who was 
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looking with a blank and dismal sort 
of contemplation upon Sturk’s fallen 
countenance. 

“Well, ma’am.” said Pell, as he 
looked on his watch, “ this rigor, you 
see, will soon pass away, and you’re 
doing everything we could wish, and 
(for he found he had time to scribble 
a prescription,) we'll just order him a 
trifle. Good day, sir. Your most 
obedient, ma’am.” 

“Pen and ink in the drawing-room, 
Doctor Pell,” said Toole reveren- 
tially. 

“Oh! no, no, no, madam, ex-cuse 
me,” murmured Doctor Pell, gently 
pressing back Mrs. Sturk’s fee, the 
residuum of Dangerfield’s bounty, 
with his open palm. 

“Oh, but, Doctor Pell,” urged she, 
in a persuasive aside, half behind him 
in the shadow of the doorway. 

“Pray, madam, no more—pardon 
me,” and Doctor Pell, with a whis- 
> and peremptory bow, repelled 
iis fee. 

Why do physicians take their honest 
earnings in this clandestine way— 
transacted like favours, secret, sweet, 
and precious; and pocketted in 
dark corners, and whispers, like the 
wages ofsin? Cold Doctor Pell here 
refused a very considerable fee. He 
could on occasion behave handsomely ; 
but I can’t learn that blustering, 
hilarious Doctor Rogerson ever re- 
fused his. 

And the Doctor descended, not 
hastily, but very swiftly ; and was 
in the drawing-room, and the door 
shut. 

“Gone, poor gentleman!” said 
Toole, in an under tone—his phrase- 
ology became refined in Pell’s pre- 
sence ; he’d have said “poor devil,” 
or “poor dog,” if he had been with 
Doctor Rogerson. 

Pell held the pen in his thin lips, 
while he tore off half-a-sheet of paper, 
and only shook his head funereally. 

So taking the pen in his fingers he 
said, “We'll give him so and so, if you 
approve.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Toole, de- 
ferentially ; and Pell, not seeming to 
hear, dashed off a few spattered lines, 
with necromantic circles and zigzags 
at the end of each. 

When Sturk afterwards saw that 
naper in the fingers of the maid, 
eing very weak, he did not care to 
cobalt but he signed with a little 
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motion of his head, and she leaned 
down to listen. 

“ Recipe ?”’ whispered the Doctor ; 
“put it—in—the fire ;’ and heshut his 
eyes—tired. 

Pell looking again at his watch, 
was Doctor Toole’s very obedient 
servant, and was waylaid by poor 
little Mrs. Sturk on the lobby. 

“Well, madam, we’ve put our 
heads together, and ordered a little 
matter,and that rigor—that shivering 
fit—will subside ; and we trust he'll 
be easier ; and you’ve a very compe- 
tent adviser in Doctor a—a i 

“Toole,” suggested the eager little 
woman. 

“Doctor Toole, madam, and he'll 
direct whatever may be necessary ; 
and should he wish to consult again, 
you can send for me ; but he’s quite 
competent, madam, and he’ll tell you 
all we think.” 

He had got to the edge of the 
stairs while talking, and made his 
adieu, and glided down and out ; and 
before poor little Mrs. Sturk be- 
thought her how little she had got 
from him, she heard the roll of his 
coach-wheels whirling him back again 
to Dublin. I believe few doctors 
grow so accustomed to the ghastly 
eclaircissement as not very willingly 
to shirk it when they may. 

Toole shrunk from it, too, and 
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dodged, and equivocated, and evaded 
all he could ; but he did admit there 
was an unfavourable change; and 
when he had gone—promising to be 
back at four o’clock—poor little Mrs, 
Sturk broke down—all alone in the 
drawing-room—and cried a passionate 
flood of tears ; and thinking she was 
too long away, dried her eyes quickly, 
and ran up, and into Barney’s room 
with a smile on; and she battled 
with the evil fear; and hope, that 
faithful angel that clings to the last, 
hovered near her with blessed illu- 
sions, untilan hour came, next day, 
in the evening, about four o’clock, 
when from Barney’s room there came 
a long, wild cry. It was “his poor, 
foolish little Letty’—the long fare- 
well—and the “noble Barney” was 
gone. The courtship and themarried 
days—all a faded old story now ; and 
a few days later, reversed arms, and 
muffled drums, and three volleys in 
the church-yard, and a little file of 
wondering children, dressed in black, 
whom the old General, afterward, 
took up in his arms, one by one, 
very kindly, and kissed, and tol 

them they were to come and play in 
Belmont whenever they liked, and to 
eat fruit in the garden, and a great 
deal more ; for all which a poor little 
lady, in a widow’s cap, and a lonely 
room, was very grateful. 


CHAPTER CXVIIL. 


ABOUT THE RIGHTFUL MRS. NUTTER OF THE MILLS, 


Ir struck me when originally read- 
ing the correspondence which is di- 
gested in these pages, as hardly 


credible that Doctor Sturk should 
have continued to live for so long a 
space in a state of coma. Upon this 
point, therefore, I took occasion to 
ask the most eminent surgeons of my 
acquaintance, who at once quieted 
my doubts by detailing a very re- 
markable case, reported by the late 
Surgeon Cline, and cited by Sir A. 
Cooper in his lectures, Vol. L., p. 172. 
It is that of a seaman who was pressed 
on board one of his Majesty’s ships 
early in the revolutionary war ; and 
while on board this vessel, fell from 
the yard-arm, and was taken up in- 
sensible, in which state he continued 
for thirteen months and some days ; 
at the end of which time the trepan 


was applied, the depressed portion of 
the skull was elevated, and he was at 
once restored to all the functions of 
his mind, and almost all the powers 
of his body. But the entire interval 
between the accident and the opera- 
tion was one of absolute oblivion. 
Little Doctor Toole came out feel- 
ing rather queer and stunned from 
Sturk’s house. It was past three 
o’clock by this time, and it had al- 
ready in his eyes a changed and empty 
look, as his up-turned eye for a mo- 
ment rested upon its gray front, and 
the window-panes glittering in the 
reddening sun. He looked down the 
street towards the turnpike, and then 
up it, toward Martin’s-row and the 
Mills. And he bethought him suddenly 
of poor Sally Nutter, and upbraided 
himself, smiting the point of his 
4° 
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cane with a vehement stab upon the 
pavement, for having forgotten to 
speak to Lowe upon her case. Per- 
haps, however, it was as well he had 
not, inasmuch as there were a few 
not unimportant facts connected with 
that case about which he was himself 
in the dark. 

Mr. Gamble’s conducting clerk had 
gone up stairs to Mistress Nutter’s 
door, and being admitted, had very 
respectfully asked leave to open, for 
that lady’s instruction, a little state- 
ment which he was charged to make. 

This was in substance, that Archi- 
bald Duncan, Mary Matchwell’s hus- 
band, was in Dublin, and had sworn 
informations against her for bigamy ; 
and thata warrant having been issued 
for her arrest upon that charge, the 
constables had arrived at the Mills 
forthe purpose of executing it, and 
removing the body of the delinquent, 
M. M., to the custody of the turnkey ; 
that measures would be taken on the 
spot to expel the persons who had fol- 
lowed in her train; and that Mr. 
Charles Nutter himself would arrive 
in little more than an hour, to con- 
gratulate his good wife, Sally, on the 
termination of their troubles, and to 
take quiet possession of his house. 

You can imagine how Sally Nutter 
received all this, with clasped hands 
and streaming eyes, looking in the 
face of the man of notices and attested 
copies, unable to speak—aunable quite 
to believe. But before he came tothe 
end of his dry and delightful narra- 
tive, a loud yell and a scuffle in the 
parlour were heard ; a shrilly clam- 
our of warring voices; a dreadful 
crash of glass ; a few curses and oaths 
in basses and barytones ; and some 
laughter from the coachmen, who 
viewed the fray from outside through 
the window ;anda brief, wild, and gar- 
rulous uproar, which made little Sally 
Nutter—though used to commotion 
draw back with her hands to her 
heart, and hold her breath. It was 
the critical convulsion ; the evil 
spirit was being eliminated, and the 
tenement stunned, bruised, and tat- 
tered, about to be at peace. 

Of Charles Nutter’s doings and ad- 
ventures during the terrible interval 
between his departure on the night of 
Mary Matchwell’s first visit to the 
Mills, and his return on this evening 
to the same abode, there is a brief 
outline, in the first person, partly in 


answer to questions, obviously dictat- 
ed, and to an amanuensis, and, [ 
suppose, intended to constitute a me- 
morandum for his attorney’s use. The 
gentleman who put it in writing was 
plainly a dry and mechanical scribe, 
who took it down very literally, just 
as it was related bythe speaker to the 
person whom he addressed. I shall 
reprint it with your leave—as it isnot 
very long—verbatim. 

“ When that woman, sir, came out 
to the Mills,” says this document, 
“T could scarce believe my eyes ; 1 
knew her temper; she was always 
damnably wicked ; but I had found 
out all about her, long ago ; and I was 
amazed at her audacity. What she 
said was true—we were married ; or 
rather we went through the ceremony 
at St. Clement Danes, in London, in 
the year “50. I could not gainsay 
that; but I well knew what she 
thought was known but to herself 
and another. She had a husband 
living then. We lived together little 
more than three months. We were 
not a year parted when I found out all 
about him ; and Inever expected more 
trouble from her.”’ 

“T knew all about him then. But 
seventeen years bring many changes ; 
and I feared he might be dead. He 
was a saddler in Edinburgh, and his 
name was Duncan. I made up my 
mind to go thither straight. Next 
morning the Lovely Betty packet 
was to sail for Holyhead. I took 
money, and set out without a word 
to anybody. The wretch had told 
my poor wife, and showed her the 
certificate, and so left her half mad. 

I swore to her ’twas false. I told 
her to wait a bit, and she would see. 
That was everything passed between 
us. Idon’t think she half understood 
what I said, for she was at her wits’ 
ends. I was scarce better myself 
first. “T'was a good while before I 
resolved on this course, and saw my 
way, and worse thoughts were in my 
head ; but so soon as I made up my 
mind to this, I grew cool. I don’t 
know how it happened that my foot- 
prints by the river puzzled them ; 
“twas all accident ; I was thinking of 
no such matter ; I did not go through 
the town, but through the Knock- 
maroon gate; ’twas dark by that 
time; I only met two men with a 
cart—they did not know me—Dublin 
men, I think. I crossed the Park ina 
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straight line for Dublin ; I did not 
meet a living soul ; twas dark, but 
not very dark. When TI reached the 
Butcher’s Wood, all on a sudden, I 
heard a horrid screech, and two 
blows quick, one after the other, to 
my right, not three-score steps 
away—heavy blows—they sounded 
like the strokes of a man beating 2 
carpet.” 

“With the first alarm, I hollo’d, 
and ran in the direction, shouting as 
I went ; *twas as I ran I heard the 
second blow ; I saw no one, and 
heard no other sound; the noise 
I made myself in running might 
prevent it. I can’t say how many 
seconds it took to run the distance— 
not many ; Irun fast ; I was notlong 
in finding the body; his white vest 
and small clothes showed under the 
shadow ; he seemed quite dead. I[ 
thought, when first I took his hand, 
there was a kind of a quiver in his 
fingers ; but that was over imme- 
diately. His eyes and mouth were a 
bit open ; the blood was coming very 
fast, and the wounds on his head 
looked very deep—frightful—as I 
conjectured they were done with a 
fulchion, (a name given to a heavy 
wooden sword resembling a New 
Zealand weapon); there was blood 
coming from one ear, and his mouth ; 
there was no sign of life about him ; 
and I thought him quite dead. I 
would have lifted him against a tree, 
but his head looked all in a smash, 
and I daren’t move him. I knew him 
for Doctor Sturk, of the Artillery ; he 
wore his regimentals ; I did not see 
his hat; his head was bare when I 
saw him. 

When I saw ’twas Doctor Sturk, 
I was frightened ; he had treated 
me mighty ill, and I resented it, 
which I did not conceal; and I 
thought *twould look very much 
against me if I were any way mixed 
up in this dreadful occurrence— 
especially not knowing who did it— 
and being alone with the body so soon 
after ’twas done. I crossed the Park 
wall, therefore ; but by the time I 
came near Barrack-street, I grew 
uneasy in my mind, lest Doctor Sturk 
should still have life in him, and 
perish for want of help. I went 
down to the river-side, and washed 
my hands, for there was blood upon 
em, and while so employed, by mis- 
chance, I lost my hat in the water, 
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and could not recover it. I stood for 
a while by the river bank ; it was a 
lonely place; I was thinking of 
crossing there first, I wasso frightened ; 
I changed my mind, however, and 
went round by Bloody-bridge. The 
further I went the more fearful I 
grew, lest Sturk should die for want 
of help that I might send him ; and, 
although I thought him dead, I got 
such a dread of this over me as I can’t 
describe. I saw two soldiers opposite 
the “Royal Oak’ inn, and I told 
them I overheard a fellow speak of 
an officer that lay wounded in the 
Butcher's Wood, not far from the 
Park wall, and gave them _half-a- 
crown to have search made, which 
they promised, and took the money. 

I crossed Bloody-bridge, and got 
into a coach, and so to Luke Gamble’s. 
I told him nothing of Sturk ; I had 
talked foolishly to him, and did not 
know what even he might think. I 
told him all about M. M.’s, that is 
Mary Duncan’s turning up; she 
went by that name in London, and 
kept a lodging-house. I took his 
advice in the matter, and sailed next 
morning. The man, Archie Duncan, 
had left Edinburgh, but I traced him 
to Carlisle, and thence to York, where 
I found him. He was in a very 
poor way, and glad to hear that 
demirep was in Dublin, and making 
money. When I came back I was in 
the Hue-and-Cry for the assault on 
Sturk. 

I took no precaution, not know- 
ing what had happened ; but ’twas 
night when we arrived, Duncan 
and I, and we went straight to 
Gamble’s, and he concealed me. I 
kept close within his house, except 
on one night, when I took coach. I 
was under necessity, as you shall 
hear, to visit Chapelizod. I got out 
in the hollow of the road by the 
Knockmaroon pond, in the Park; an 
awful night it was—the night of the 
snow-storm, when the brig was 
wrecked off the Black Rock, you 
remember. I wanted to get some 
yapers necessary to my case against 
Mary Duncan. I had the key of the 
glass door ; the inside fastening was 
broke, and there was no trouble in 
getting in. But the women had sat 
up beyond their hour,. and saw me. 
I got the papers, however, and re- 
turned, having warned them not to 
speak. I ventured out of doors but 
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onee more, and was took on a war- 
rant for assaulting Sturk. ’T'was the 
women talking as they did excited 
the officers’ vigilance. I have lain 
in prison since. The date of my 
committal and discharge are, I sup- 
pose, there.” 

And so ends this rough draught, 
with the initials, I suppose, in his 
own hand, C. N., at the foot. 

At about half-past four o’clock 
Nutter came out to the Mills ina 
coach. He did not drive through 
Chapelizod ; he was shy, and wished 
to feel his way a little. So he came 
home privily by the Knockmaroon 
and the Park Gate. Poor little Sally 
rose into a sort of heroine. With a 
wild cry, and “Oh, Charlie !” she 
threw her arms about his neck ; and 
the “good little crayture,” as Mag- 
nolia was wont to call her, had fainted. 
Nutter said nothing, but carried her 
in his arms to the sofa, and himself 
sobbed very violently for about a 
minute, supporting her tenderly. She 
came to herself very quickly, and 
hugged her Charlie with such a tor- 
rent of incoherent endearments, wel- 
comes, and benedictions as I cannot 
at all undertake to describe. Nutter 


I, THE PARSON'S LADY. 


ANOTHER blessing was to wait on 
this preferment. Amanda was now 
returned to York, but in deplorable 
health. Mr. Sterne calls her illness 
a consumption ; yet this does not 
seem likely, for she is to live per- 
severingly for forty years and up- 
wards. She has returned from 
Stafford, from staying with that sis- 
ter, wife of the Rev. Botham, 
who may have all this time been 
working counter to Mr. Sterne’s inte- 
rests, looking coldly on the young 
clergyman’s suit. But now that pre- 
bends and such honours were being 
heaped upon him in such abundance, 
and “the men with silver rods” were 
walking before him, obstacles may 
have insensibly faded away. Amanda 
may have appeared now sufficiently 
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didn’t speak. His arms were about 
her neck, and with wet eyes, and 
biting his nether-lip, and smiling, he 
looked into her poor little wild, de- 
lighted face with an unspeakable 
world of emotion and affection 
beaming from the homely lines and 
knots of that old mahogany counte- 
nance ; and the maids smiling, bless- 
ing, courtesying, and welcoming him 
home again, added to the pleasant 
uproar which amazed even the tipsy 
coachman from the hall. 

“Oh! Charlie, I have you fast, my 
darling. Oh! but it’s wonderful ; 
you, yourself—my Charlie, your own 
self—never, never, never to part 
again !” and so on. 

And so, for a rapturous hour, it 
seemed as if they had passed the 
dark valley, and were immortal ; and 
no more pain, sorrow, or separation 
for them. And perhaps these blessed 
illusions are permitted now and again 
to mortals, like momentary gleams of 
paradise, and distant views of the 
delectable mountains, to cheer poor 
pilgrims with a foretaste of those 
meetings beyond the river, where the 
separated and beloved shall embrace. 






rich, and he “not too poor.” With 
whatever view, here she is again re- 
stored to York, coming to reside for 
her consumption in that most unsuit- 
able of all wintry climates. It can 
scarcely be called the Nice of England. 

All this while Amandus must have 
had a shrewd suspicion that he was 
tolerably secure. He believed “she 
was partly determined to have me, 
but would not say so.” A curious tone 
of mind which is yet not unknown 
to the Ars amoris. Nor was this al- 
liance divested of those other charms— 
worldly, yet necessary—which might 
be desirable for a young clergyman 
entering on life. There was “the 
good Staffordshire family,” connected 
also by local ties with Yorkshire. 
She had a portion, which, as will be 
seen presently, must have been re- 
spectable. And finally, a good “friend 
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in the south,” who had a piece of 
preferment in the cathedral to give 
away, had promised her that if she 
married a Yorkshire clergyman, it 
should be his. 

She, however, grew worse. Mr. 
Sterne used to come and sit with 
her in those ‘old lodgings, which, 
it may be presumed, he had resigned 
to her. The faithful Fanny may 
have resumed her useful offices with 
“the hartshorn” and other prepara- 
tions ; but it does not appear that 
that useful person, “the good Miss 
8.,” again came upon the stage, or 
sympathised in a dressing-room. The 
affair, however, was rapidly draw- 
ing to a crisis. One night he was 
with her, and much distressed at the 
progress of her malady. ‘“ Sitting by 
her,” he says, “with an almost broken 
heart, to see her so ill ;’ when of a 
sudden she turned to him and said 
“My dear Lawry, I can never be 
yours, for, I verily believe, I have 
not long to live. But I have left 
you every shilling of my fortune.” 
And upon that she showed Mr. Sterne 
her will. No wonder he was over- 
powered by such generosity. There 
is nothing so genuinely sentimental 
in allthe chapters of the “Sentimental 
Journey.” Norshould it beforgotten, 
when long after, we hear the world 
coupling his name with cold and 
unconjugal conduct, with what 
feeling and tender recollection he 
tells this story to his daughter, 
Lydia. 

After so pretty a tableau, the drop- 
scene was sure not to be long in 
coming down, Miss Lumley’s health 
began to mend. “It pleased God 
that she recovered,” and they were 
married, in 1741. Unluckily, the pro- 
per form of the children’s nursery 
tales, “and they lived happily toge- 
ther for ever after,” may not be 
added, at least, at this stage. 

So ends this Rosa Matilda love- 
story. Amandus and Amanda are at 
last wedded. The polyanthus is 
_blooming for the present, sheltered 
by the friendly wall ; but Mr. Sterne 


is only: dve-and-twenty years old, 
and has not yet set out upon his 
sentimental travels. 
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The wedding took place with all 
thesolemnity proper to a prebendary’s 
nuptials. York-minster was the scene, 
andthe Reverend Doctor Osbaldeston, 
Dean of York, performed the cere- 
mony. A marriage in a cathedral is 
alwaysastatelyfunction. Theanxious 
lovers had to wait over the Lent ; 
and the festive season of Easter 
Monday, the earliest day that could 
be chosen, is a significant hint of 
their impatience. By licence, too. No 
doubt this is one of those “ many 
favours and civilities” to which Mr. 
Sterne alludes in his dedication of a 
sermon to Doctor Osbaldeston. When 
he gets home to Sutton, he walks into 
his vestry, takes down the marriage 
registry, and with a triumphant 
fiourish records the event. It may 
be read there now. 

“Laurence Sterne, A.M., Vicar of 
Sutton on the Forest and Prebendary 
of York, was married by the Reverend 
Dr. Osbaldeston, Dean of York, to 
Elizabeth Lumley, the 30th day of 
March, 1741 (being Easter Monday), 
in the Cathedral, by licence.’”* 

Strange to say, he does not set out 
her full style and titles, there being 
always indulgence for flourishing on 
such an oecasion. He should have 
added, “daughter to the Reverend 
Mr. Lumley, late Rector of Bedal.” 
Thus Amanda, the clergyman’s daugh- 
ter, was married to her clergyman, 
Amandus. Thus was Mr. Sterne still 
inclining in a clerical direction. 

The next act of this little piece dis- 
covers the pastoral little village, which 
has become Mr. Sterne’s new parish. 
A pretty spot, with a musically- 
sounding name, stretching along the 
banks of the Derwent, in an irregu- 
lar street of nearly a-mile, and 
not brought together compactly, which 
would be much more convenient 
for parochial visitations. Elvington, 
too, but a pleasant walk away; 
and, most acceptable charm of all, 
York, with its good society in man- 
sions and “coffee-houses,” within 
easy riding distance of eight miles. 
The cure of souls at Sutton might 
reasonably be coveted. 

Allhisamatory tortures happily com- 
posed, Amanda is now become prosaic 


* For this certificate I am indebted to the Rev. James Hare Wake, one of Sterne’s 


successors at Sutton, who has kindly taken the trouble of searching his registers. 


It will 


be seen that this settles the question of Mrs. Sterne’s Christian name. 
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Mrs. Sterne ; and with such a stock 
of raptures for a foundation, there is 
every fair presumption that, like the 
good children, in the fairy stories, 
they will live happily together for 
ever after. 

Now was to begin the serious busi- 
ness, as it was to prove in his special 
case, of working out the grand prob- 
lem of nuptial life—the solving of 
those puzzling riddles “in the mar- 
ried state,” of which, as Mr. Shandy 
assured his brother Toby, “there are 
more asses’ loads than all Job’s stock 
of asses could have carried.” Here is 
almost as greataresponsibility as that 
more sacred yoke so recently taken 
up ; and both, it is to be feared, shall 
be found hereafter of fatal incon- 
venience. The nuptial garment, as 
well as the ecclesiastical cassock, may 
have been equally unsuited to his 
shoulders. Nor was he conscious at 
this moment that he should live to 
cry out, how strange it was that 
“Nature, who makes everything so 
well to answer its destination, and yet, 
at the same time, should so eternally 
bungle it, as she does, in m: aking so 
simple a thing as a married man. 

It is a nice office to determine with 
whom rests the balance of fault. 
Nature herself may have tripped, 
“whether it is in the choice of the 
clay, or that it is frequently spoiled 
in the baking, by an excess of which 
a husband may turn out too crusty, 
you know, on the one hand, or not 
enough so through excess of heat on 
the other; or that her ladyship 
scarcely knows what sort of a hus- 
band will do.” It requires nice scales 
to appreciate these defects, and yet 
Mr. Sterne abstains from hinting at 
what fault may lie in the baking of 
that finer porcelain which is usually 
found in the set of the marriage ser- 
vice of China. 

We may, therefore, in all fairness, 
look back and try and make out in 
the dim light, what manner of life 
was the life at Sutton, and whatsort of 
yerson was the mistress of the estab- 
ishment. Notthe young bride newly 
recovered from her consumption, and 
barely rescued from an untimely 
grave, whom the Reverend Laurence 
had taken home with him to adorn 
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his parsonage. Not as she appeared 
standing in all the glory of Mr. 
Gray’s “ purple light of love,” which 
in the two or three earlier nuptial 
years is a little dazzling. A some- 
what wider view is necessary. At 
this season the character is new to 
the situation ; but later on, when 
the gilding is more or less rubbed off 
the gingerbread, and, possibly, the 
scales fallen from the eyes, it will 
then become time to visit plain Mrs. 
Sterne, the vicar’s wife, keeping 
house, doing the school visiting and 
parochial needlework, in the retired 
“thatched house” at Sutton. 


Il. DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Very lately some one turns up an 
old and bleared etching worked in pen 
and ink, skilfully enough, a sort of 
profile, with Pigrich Fecit in the 
corner, and the name “ Mrs. Sterne” 
written under.* The expression is 
very plain and “unprepossessing.” 
In such a scrap there is no manner of 
authenticity, and yet by some inci- 
dent the thing may have drifted down 
to our day. Uneasy suspicions will 
disturb us, that the young and ro- 
mantic Miss Lumley has turned into 
a plain and prosaic Mrs. Sterne. An 
excellent house wife, a good manager, 
but with a cold, clear eye, and utter 
incomprehension of her lively hus- 
band’shumour. The quips and shafts 
fly oft harmless and utterly unintelli- 
gible. “Books, painting, shooting, 
and fiddling were my amusements,” 
says Mr. Sterne. In the last of these 
accomplishments her aid must have 
been serviceable, for she had “ a fine 
voice anda good taste i in music ;” and 
when our Vicar used to perform at 
his own or neighbouring houses, she 
would “accompany him on his ‘bass 
viol much to the entertainment of 
himself and friends.”t In that dull 
Yorkshire country Mr. and Mrs. 
Sterne and the “bass viol” would 
have been very welcome. Nor is it 
merely the harmony of staves and 
crotchets which this conjugal part- 
nership and “ accompaniment on the 
bass viol” tends to promote. Who 
was sitting to Mr. Sterne, uncon- 
sciously knitting while he wrote, for 
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this graphic portrait, quite as signifi- 
cant of an original, as those of “Doc. 
tor Slop” and “ Captain Shandy ?’— 
“She had a way, and that was never 
to refuse her assent and consent to 
any proposition my father laid before 
her, merely because she did not under- 
stand it, or had no ideas to the prin- 
cipal word or term of art upon which 
the tenet or proposition rolled. She 
contented herself with doing all that 
her godfathers and godmothers pe 
mised for her, but no more ; and so 
would go on, using a hard word 
twenty years together, and replying 
to it, too, if it was a verb, in all its 
moods and tenses, without giving her- 
self any trouble to inquire about it.” 

There is a little vexation as of per- 
sonal experience, underlying this com- 
plaint ; a sort of dismal protest as of 
one who had suffered much in this 
direction. And it was almost exas- 
perating for a man of his humour, 
to find his sly rich bits of Rabelais hu- 
mour, his medieval double entendres, 
his juolibets, and qui proguos, model- 
led on Scarron, accepted compla- 
cently, and with an air of pleasant 
comprehension. No wonder that 
“this was an eternal source of 
misery,” and that it “broke the neck, 
at the first setting out, of more good 
dialogues between them, than could 
have done the most petulant contra- 
diction.”” Productive too of all those 
“»ish’s” and impatient bursts which 
Mr. Shandy could not restrain. 
Should we play Asmodeus for a few 
seconds, and lift the roof off Sutton 
Vicarage, we shall hear a snatch of 
this curious duet going on, not this 
time with harpsichord and “bass viol.” 

neh? « g . . . "101 

I wish” says Mr. Sterne, raising 
his voice, “the whole science of for- 
tification at the devil, with all its 
trumpery of saps, mines, blinds, 
gabions, fausse-brays’’—— 

“They are foolish things, 
Mrs. Sterne. 

“Not that they are, properly speak- 
ing, Mrs. Wadman’s premises,”’ said 
Mr. Sterne, partly correcting him- 
self, “because she is but tenant for 
life.” 

“That makes a great difference, 
says Mrs. Sterne, with placid assent. 

“Tn a fool’s head,” replies Mr. 
Sterne. 

Looking on then through many 
years, during the nineteen or so of 


” 
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Mr. Sterne’s provincial banishment, 
we are by the aid of scraps from 
letters, and hints in Tristram, helped 
to a rough average portrait of this 
parson’s lady. She is like to have set- 
tled down into a plain, well-meaning, 
orderly, humdrum sort of housewife, 
excellent for school work, for cot- 
tage visiting, for marketing, for 
sweeping up, and weekly washings, 
excellent as a social labourer of life, 
yet unhappily with a literal turn of 
mind, and on which her husband's bril- 
liant rockets might explode harm- 
lessly, quite unfelt, and unappreci- 
ated. A rigid and fatal ignoring of 
any non-natural sense, or witty me- 
taphor. All good work-a-day qual- 
ities, but, as a long experience has 
shown, very ill-suited to the menage 
of your brilliant eccentric. She 
either damps his powder utterly, and 
he has to go abroad to light up his 
catherine wheels; or he boldly pro- 
jects them on the domestic hearth, and 
furnishes himself with infinite amuse- 
ment from her insensibility. 

Long after, when she and her 
daughter were to set out from York 
to join him at Paris, a very serious 
journey, his letters of instruction,— 
showered thickly on her, filled with 
minutest directions,such as one would 
impress on a child,—point to the 
same view. So many things are to 
be got, all enumerated in language 
purposely childish and simple. Then, 
at the end, all are again summed up 
in a short epitome, as though he had 
called her back to impress all on her 
once more. Comic, too, is his caution, 
—‘ Mind you keep these things dis- 
tinct in your head ;’ which tone 
shows a lack of confidence in the 
powers of Mrs. Sterne’s intellect. 
Later still, at a French watering- 
place, she excites the amusement of 
an acute Frenchman by her persever- 
ing adherence to her husband, pur- 
suing him everywhere with a painful 
jealousy ; a proceeding,—even allow- 
ing for a Frenchman’s peculiar view 
of the conjugal relations,—somewhat 
injudicious. 

With the walls of that Tristram 
Gallery tolerably well decorated with 
notorious characters, figures from 
the neighbourhood fearlessly made 
free with, and hung up for posterity 
to laugh at, it is not likely that he 
would refrain from picking up any 
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crooked sticks lying by his own hearth. 
If such suited his bundle he would 
not have much delicacy about the 
matter ; nay, his own special humour 
would be amazingly tickled by this 
fireside study, and relish hugely her 
leasant unconsciousness that any 
ittle peculiarity of her’s was being 
described. There are touches in Mrs. 
Shandy eminently life-like, and that 
seem copied from the maturer Mrs. 
Sterne. That lady, as we have seen, 
had to be carefully fortified for her 
journey, with the minutest directions. 

ut Mrs. Shandy, with a dull indif- 
ference to the world, chose to remain 
behind, when all her family departed 
on asimilar expedition, “ being taken 
up with the project of knitting my 
father a pair of large worsted 
breeches, (the thing is common 
sense), and she not caring to be put 
out of her way, staid at home at 
Shandy Hall during the expedition.” 
We may be sure she had the “thin, 
blue, chill, pellucid crystal, with all 
its humours, at rest,” which distin- 
guished the eyes of Mrs. Shandy, and 
that “a temperate current of blood 
ran orderly through her veins in all 
months of the year.” It is to be 
lamented that these temperate cur- 
rents should not always mix harmo- 
niously with the noisy and zig-zag 
stream which tumbles noisily from 
the hills. A 

It is not likely that Mr. and Mrs. 
Sterne ever debated seriously that 
immortal “ breeches” question ; yet 
it seems impossible not to believe 
that some such exquisitely ludicrous 
discussions repeatedly took place. 
With his comic theories and odd ex- 
pressions, fetched up mainly out of 
that quaint black-letter mine he was 
so fond of, there was sure to follow 
on the other side a constant misap- 
prehension, or else a settled and 
tranquil indifference arising from an 
utter hopelessness of comprehension, 
from which dulness was toresult in one 
of Mr. Sterne’s quick and mercurial 
temper, all manner of impatient pro- 
test, more, however, in the shape of 
a comic displeasure than grim 
anger. “As to matrimony,” said he, 
long after, “my wife is easy, and I 
should be a beast to rail at it.” And 
this easiness extended not so much 
to a mere tolerance of his faults as to 
a general placid acceptance of any- 
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thing that was proposed to her. The 
Recording Angel, therefore, should be 
tender with that impatient burst of 
Mr. Shandy, by whose mouth Mr. 
Sterne made his own comic protest. 
“Cursed luck,” said he, biting his 
lip, “for a man to be master of one 
of the finest chains of reasoning in 
nature, and have a wife at the same 
time with such a head-piece that he 
cannot hang up a single inference 
within side of it to save his soul from 
destruction.” 


Ill, SUTTON VICARAGE 


AND now that our Rev. Laurence 
is fairly afloat with his parochial 
duties, provided, too, with a Mrs. 
Sterne to play vicar’s lady, let us 
look into this Yorkshire parish of 
Sutton, and see how he will adapt 
himself to a newer and more pastoral 
shape of life. He must be content 
here with the monotonous round of 
country duties, which will be found 
dreary after York festivals, trying 
his ministry upon rude agricultural 
hearts, almost as rough and unbroken 
as their own Yorkshire clods of earth. 
This sort of spiritual farming will 
scarcely suit one of his tastes and 
habits. Long after, when laying his 
book at the feet of the great minister, 
he tells him that the quarter of Eng- 
land whence it comes is “a by- 
corner of the kingdom,” and that the 
house in which it was written was 
“a retired thatched house.” Three 
or four years after, the “retired 
thatched house” was not standing. 

The incumbent of Sutton-in-the- 
Forest, when he brought home his 
bride, found his parsonage sadly out 
of repair; the “retired thatched 
house” in the “by-corner of the 
kingdom” had been bequeathed to 
him in no very habitable condition, 
and some little outlay must be in- 
eurred before the newly-married pair 
could settle themselves comiadell. 
The chimneys were decayed, the floor- 
ing wanted renewing, and the thatch 
and plastering needed restoration 
generally. When the business was 
done, and the bill paid, the Rev. 
Laurence went into his vestry, opened 
his registry, and made the following 
truly Shandean entry :— 
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“A. Dom. 1741. 


£ 8. 

‘* Laid out in sashing the house, 12 0 
«In stuckoing and bricking the 

hall, . ° . 460 

In building the chair-house, 5 0 0 

“ In building the part. chimney, 3 0 0 

‘Spent in shapeing the rooms, plas- 

tering, underdrawing, and jobbing, God 

knows how much.” 


d. 
0 


In short, a total of about five-and- 
thirty pounds, putting a reasonable 
sum to stand behind that character- 
istic “God knows how much!” which 
particulars are to be in perpetuam ret 
memoriam, to testify that he has 
been an improving tenant, possibly 
with a view to indemnity from his 
successor. But he will amply in- 
demnify himself later for his charges; 
when it shall come to pass that the 
whole edifice shall be burnt to the 
ground, and he shall dexterously shift 
the burden of rebuilding it to other 
shoulders. 

We can well fancy the odd figure 
bent over the old registry, turning 
over the yellow leaves in search of 
something droll, from its very old 
fashion. No one relished this grop- 
ing among book catacombs so much 
as he. Presently he gets back to the 
year 1678, to the age when old Vicar 

Walker was in office, and falls with 

delight on a devout and solemn entry, 
a wonderful hailstorm, with hail- 
stones of a portentous size. 

This was chronicled by old Vicar 
Walker, not Sterne’s immediate pre- 
decessor, Vicar John, but Vicar Wil- 
liam Walker. There is such a quaint 
and childish simplicity in the entry, 
that we, too, will look over Mr. Sterne’s 
shoulder and read. 

“Upon ye 21st of April,in ye year 
of our Lord, 1698, did fall soe much 
snow that it made very nigh a ffoot in 
depth at sunsetting. Doubtless it 
must have been much deeper had 
not ye season of ye year caused the 
melting of much of it as it came. It 
came without wind; on ye night fol- 
lowing, soe sharp a ffrost succeeded, 
that I took up Ice out of ye stone 
trough in ye chureh-yard, nigh an 
inch thick. The weather for a ffort- 
night after was very severe and un- 
hospitable. The third day of May, 
was a Tempestous day of wind, snow, 
and rain, and the night very ffrosty. 
About the back end of May or begin- 
hing of June, soe gt a shower of 
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Hail fell, that some of it lay unmelted 
for 24 hours after. There being soe 
unusual occurrences, I though ft to 
attest ym under my hand, 

“Witt. WALKER, Vicar.” 

This delicious simplicity must have 
been exquisitely relished by a child 
of Shandy. It was _ irresistible. 
Something in the way of parody 
suggests itself. 

By-and-by the Rey. Laurence comes 
back to his great book, and writes 
seriously among the births and christ- 
enings, “Hail fell in the midst of 
summer as large as a pigeon’s egg, 
which unusual occurrence I thought 
fit to attest under my hand. 

“L. STERNE.” 

This bit of private waggery, which 
was not likely to be seen until a 
season when he would not hope to 
be by to relish its effect, isa true key 
to his nature, for it shows us that 
careless and most indiscreet spirit of 
humour, which was perfectly genuine, 
and would break out in all seasons 
irrespective of propriety. Such per- 
sons it is within our own experience 
are sure to commit moral suicide 
with their characters ; and it is un- 
likely that Mr. Sterne’s humour con- 
fined itself to such harmless sport as 
making comic entries in his parish 
leger. 

IV. PARSON YORICK 
It is now, then, time to ask what 
manner of man this, whom the 
Yorkshire farmers, lifting their heads 
from their work, saw riding by, 
whom the few families near were 
glad to see at their houses, and 
whose company the squire of his 
own district did not affect (they were 
never on good terms); and whom 
the whole congregation listened to 
preaching on the Sunday. 

Parson Yorick, as is well-known, 
ene gy Parson Sterne, and in the 
iistory of the Shandy Clergyman, 
are chronicled what grievous issues 
this spirit further developed led 
to. It is conceded that many 
of Mr. Yorick’s adventures are 
drawn from life; but in all the 
colouring and smaller details, an irre- 
sistible conviction presses on us, 
that Mr. Sterne’s parish experience 
must have been travelling through 
his mind. This breaks out in a 
thousand natural little touches, scraps 
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of furniture as it were, not important 
enough to be supplied by the inven- 
tion, but exactly what would come 
without effort from the memory. 
Well might this stout muscular 
flock be surprised at the lean, lanky, 
and pale-faced figure, who seemed 
utterly without “stamina” in the 
chest region, and who if he attempted 
the self approbative thump of the 
stage Yorkshire men, on the tradi- 
tional red waistcoat of virtue, might 
bring on the most fatal results. In 
that curious face, there were not 
cheeks, but sides, to the face ; and 
a long Voltairean mouth, which went 
away at an angle, and a singular 
nose. Ifthe jaws were lantern, there 
was a steady Rabelais light inside to 
illuminate it. And if that nose was 
shaped as the ace of clubs, the mouth 
as clearly took the figure of the 
lower half of the ace of hearts. He 
tells us all about this nose, not in 
the wonderful legend, but in a little 
pane paragraph ; and anyone who 
ooks at the wonderful Lansdowne 
portrait, or even at the mere common 
engravings which face the title-page 
of cheap editions on the stalls, will 
admit the truth of this comic simile. 
Sometimes he was to be seen riding, 
and “had made himself the country 
talk by a breach of all decorum, and 
that was in never appearing better or 
otherwise mounted than upon a lean 
sorry jackass ofa horse, value about one 
pound fifteen shillings, who, to shorten 
alldescription of him, was full brother 
to Rosinante.” Clearly another parish 
association, which ushers in that droll 
sketch of the universal request in 
which was this clerical nag. How, at 
last, being wearied out with midnight 
expresses from parishioners whose 
ladies were in very critical straits, 
for the use of his horse to fetch 
medical aid, and having lost many 
good steeds from these charitable 
loans, he was at last in self-defence 
driven to the device of keeping some 
wretched worn-out hack, not worth 
the borrowing. The vicar of another 
famous cure, known as Wakefield, 
was to be later driven to an expedient, 
kindred in spirit, and quite as Shan- 
dean. Parish cousins troubled the 
good man too, and when it was 
desirous to be rid of any person of 
this class, who was troublesome, or 
whose character was doubtful, “a 
riding coat,” or “sometimes a horse 
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of small value,” was lent to him, and 
he always “had the satisfaction of 
finding that he never came back to 
return them.” 

On such a “ Fiddleback,” who was 
always either “twitter-boned or bro- 
ken-winded, or spavined, or greazed”’ 
(Mr. Sterne knew something of horses 
and the ills of horse-flesh, and was to 
ride a good deal hereafter along the 
French post-roads), he was to be 
seen jogging along the Yorkshire 
lanes, never passing a village but he 
“caught the attention of both old and 
young.” We can well believe it, that 
as he came trotting up, just waking 
out a reverie, either “composing a 
sermon,” or “ composing his cough,” 
“labour stood still, the bucket hung 
suspended in the middle of the well, 
the spinning-wheel forgot its round, 
even chuck-farthing and shuffle-cap 
themselves stood gaping until he had 
got out of sight.” 

It is wonderful how one of his 
delicate frame and figure could have 
so long stood the rough blasts and 
trying climate of Yorkshire. He 
had miserable health, and may be 
said to have been always fighting 
off consumption. Something was 
radically wrong with his chest. At 
Cambridge he had “ broken a vessel 
in his lungs,’ and there is “an 
asthma,” which he “caught by skat- 
ing against the wind,’ but not in 
“Flanders ;’ and “a vile cough,” 
which is destined to be his o/d man 
of the sea. Perhaps, after all, these 
rude but stimulating breezes, and the 
healthful air of Sutton and Stilling- 
ton were of service, and gave strength 
to that weak and _ill-put-together 
frame. 

With the “ Squire of the parish” 
Squire Harland—he was not on good 
terms, norisoneof his pattern of mind, 
delighting in sly and concealed hu- 
mour, likely to be ever acceptable, to 
the rude, boisterous “ Westerns” of 
a country district ; such a temper, 
especially in one of position, gathers 
enemies as it goes, and would make a 
clergyman, in particular, feared and 
highly unpopular. Far more suitable 
is an abundance “ of a mysterious car- 
riage of body to cover the defects of the 
mind”—the French translation for 
gravity—and the best clerical garment 
that can be puton. With a few select 
friends, that “life, and whim, and 
gatete de coeur about him,” must have 
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made the Parson of Sutton a delightful 
companion ; but with the many- 
headed of the district, the dull, the 
starched, the unnoticed, the ill- 
natured, these were dangerous quali- 
ties. “For with all this,’ he “ car- 
ried not one ounce of ballast ; he was 
utterly unpractised in the world; 
and at the age of twenty-six, knew 
just about as well how to steer his 
course in it, as a romping unsus- 
picious girl of thirteen.” No wonder, 
then, that the “ gale of his spirits ran 
him foul ten times in the day of 
somebody’s tackling ;” and as “ the 
grave and more slow-paced were 
oftenest in his way,”’ it may be well 
conceived how much the mischief 
was complicated. 

This age of twenty-six, the “first 
setting out” of the luckless Yorick, 
was justabout the age when Mr. Sterne 
was first setting out on his parish 
duties, which shows how curiously 
and minutely exact was this parallel 
intended to be. And though there is 
some varnish of romance spread over 
all, in that pathetic end of the sland- 
ered Yorick, and his peculiar and 
fatal sensitiveness of the remarks 
made about him, still it is easy to 
separate the romance from his own 
proper experiences, and correct the 
one portrait by the other. The 
Reverend Laurence was not likely to 
let a few idle tongues disturb his 
quiet. The iron was not to enter 
into his soul on such poor pretences 
as that. “ At first setting out,” in- 
deed, that cold welcome and harsh 
requital of these “ungracious pranks” 
might have burst and thrown him 
back upon himself; but a twenty 
years’ rough experience must have 
rubbed down that delicate surface. 
By the time he was drawing Parson 
Yorick, he would have grown to 
care little how busy the Sneers and 
Candours, and Sir Benjamins of the 
district, might be in perverting his 
most innocent actions, and tolerably 
hardened could, under a sort of para- 
ble, enter a resigned and quiet pro- 
test against the cruel misconstruction 
that was to dog him through life. 
He was too proud to vindicate him- 
self ; for his was “that singularity 
of temper which would never suffer 
him to set a story straight with the 
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world, however in his power.’ A 
touch of character, Which seems not 
devised for mere purposes of fiction, 
but drawn from a genuine personal 
experience. It is set down with a 
slight bitterness, the bitterness of 
one who had long suffered in silence 
from those malicious persecutions, 
but was too proud to complain or 
protest. 

The country clergy of Mr. Sterne’s 
time had not yet struggled out of 
that dead level of rural parsonship, 
of which Macaulay has left so graphic 
and yet so unpleasant a picture. The 
chaplain was still the retainer more 
than .the companion of the master, 
and presumptuously raised his eyes to 
my lady’s lady’s-maid. My lord, by 
a sort of feudal prerogative, would 
sometimes force on him even a less 
dignified alliance. In the country 
districts were hunting, and swearing, 
and drinking parsons, but into these 
categories Mr. Sterne was not to fall. 
He was to be conspicuous among the 
Yorkshire parsons by intellectual gifts 
and more elegant tastes. 

Of such a clerical brother did a 
Yorkshire gentleman draw the fol- 
lowing picture from life :-— 


“Jock, groom, sailor—first of jokers, 
Legislator among smokers ; 
Like Moses, wrapt in clouds of smoke, 
He laid down laws to hearts of oak. 

A sportsman keen by land and water, 
Yet never took delight in slaughter. 
* ” ” * 

Not more renowned for song and pipe, 
Than for a powerful fist and gripe ; 

He set the spoiler in the stocks, 
And felled the poacher like an ox.* 


The same cheerful spirit, who all 
his life played Damon to Mr. Sterne’s 
Pythias, in another place gives a 
glimpse of the social position of the 
“gentlemen of the gown” in York- 
shire. Thus he sings :— 


“ You've seen a parson at a table, 
Whose business was to read the news, 
And draw a cork, if he was able ; 


And do remember, I daresay, 
The foolish figure that he makes 
When the cork will not come away, 
For all the pains the parson takes.” 


That wicked jew Wesprit which 
Mr. Grose niched into his enter- 


* John Hall Stevenson's Poems, 








taining “Olio,’ seems to hint at a 
prototype among these Yorkshire 
clergy. 

But Tristram gives a glimpse of the 
ecclesiastical status, worth a disser- 
tation. For when Trim went on his 
charitable embassy to the sick Le 
Fever, lying at the inn, he opened 
the kitchen door, and found that 
“Mr. Yorich’s curate was smoking a 
pipe by the kitchen fire.” 

Mr. Sterne’s tastes were not to be 
of this pot-house order. No; “books, 
painting, fiddling, and shooting,” were 
the confessed amusements of the 
Vicar of Sutton, some pious works, a 
good deal of preaching, and, perhaps, 
a little love-making of a harmless 
and “ clergymanical’ order, were his 
unacknowledged pleasures. First, for 
the fiddling. 


Vv. MR. STERNE PLAYS UPON THE BASS VIOL, 


“ Ptr—r—r—ing—twing - twang— 
prut-trut. “Tis a cursed bad fiddle. 

o you know whether my fiddle’s 
in tune or no? Trut—prut. They 
should be fifths. ’Tis wickedly strung 
—tr—-a-e-i-0-u. —twang——_——- the 
bridge is a mile too high, and the 
‘sound post’ absolutely down, else— 
trut—prut—. Hark! ’tis not so bad 
a tone. Diddle, diddle, diddle, 
diddle, dum——. Twaddle diddle, 
tweedle diddle, twiddle diddle, 
twoddle diddle, twuddle diddle— 

rut-trut—krish—krash—krush. We 
ave undone you, sir, but you see he 

is no worse.”’* 

Were the windows open of a sum- 
mer’s evening at Sutton, some such 
fanfare as this would be heard, the 
Vicar being busy tuning his bass, 
The scientific reader will endorse Mr. 
Sterne’s practical knowledge of his 
instrument, when he hears that “ they 
should be fifths,” one of the mysteries 
of tuning.t Inside, no doubt, there 





* “Tristram Shandy,” chap. xv., vol. v. 
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were musical neighbours enough sit- 
ting round to listen; the bearer 
“with the bundle under his arm,’ 
the “grave man in black,” and the 
“gentleman with the sword.” These 
might have been good connoisseurs, 
for “‘there is nothing in playing before 
good judges.” But sometimes there 
came Yorkshire listeners, of dull in- 
appreciative tempers, before whom 
Mr. Sterne, with his fund of “sensi- 
bility,” found it insupportable to play. 
True musicians will quite comprehend 
his indignant protest,—‘ Sir, I had 
rather play a caprichio to Calliope 
herself, than draw my bow across my 
fiddle before that very man; and yet 
I'll stake my Cremona to a Jew’s 
trump, which is the greatest musical 
odds that ever were Jaid, that I will, 
this moment, stop three hundred and 
fifty leagues out of tune upon m 

fiddle, without punishing one single 
nerve that belongs to him.” Hence it 
may be concluded how acute were his 
sufferings when compelled to hearken 
to a performance even a bare “league”’ 
or so out of tune. Abrupt change 
from one position to another could 
not be tolerated even by Mr. Shandy, 
for “ attitudes are nothing, madam{— 
tis the transposition from one attitude 
to another, like the preparation and 
resolution of the discord intoharmony, 
which is all in all.” 

That his love for music was enthu- 
siastic and genuine, and the perform- 
ances on the “ Bass Viol” incessant, 
may be gathered from any dozen 
pages of Tristram. There is here 
no affectation of connoisseurship or 
dilettante patronage of the science, 
but an eager relish and earnest ap- 
preciation. It is his favourite illus- 
tration. Crotchets and the technical 
argot are almost troublesome by 
their constant intrusion; and if his 
fingering of his favourite instrument 
corresponded at all to his theoretical 


+ Rabelais, however, tuned a fiddlestring in this mimetic fashion long before Mr. 


Sterne’s day. 


} It will be seen whence the ingenious author of Roundabout Papers has helped him- 


self to this easy and familiar shape of address. 


Tristram is perpetually taking some 


lady by the sleeve, and chattering to her in the true original Roundabout fashion, as— 


“My dear Madam.” 


Even in the last Roundabout Paper (December, 1862), the old 


hostility of 1851, is still found fresh, and misleads Mr. Thackeray into the blunder of 
moralizing over the Romance of Dessein’s Hotel, and the chamber where Sterne slept, 
when, perhaps, it is little suspected by him or others, that Desseins was rebuilt in the 


year 1770, two years after Sterne’s death. 
recent number of the Atheneum, 


The writer has corrected this mistake in a 
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knowledge, he must have been a very 

eeable performer. Thus it is that 
Mr. Shandy speaks “in the sweetest 
modulation,” and took down his hat 
with “gentlest movement of limbs that 
everafiliction harmonizedand attuned 
together.” So, when Phutatorius 
broke out into his various exclama- 
tives, compounded of “amazement” 
and “ bodily pain,” a skilful observer 
could distinguish the two tones “as 
plainly as a third or a fifth, or any 
other chord in music,’ and at the 
same time be puzzled; for “the 
concord was good in itself, but, then, 
’twas quite out of the key,” which, in 
the performance of Harpsichord and 
“ Bass Viol,” would produce fatal 
complication. And in that “hum- 
ming over’ of Doctor Homenas’ 
notes for the sermon—where “the 
modulation’s very well,” and where 
there “up-started an air in the 
middle of it so fine, so rich, so 
heavenly”—there seems to come a 
reminiscence of an old German sym- 
phony or Handelian overture, which, 
after “spiritless and jejune” bits, 
do often break into such sublime 
passages. Even when bearding his 


“ daytall” critics must he help himself 


out with the old-fashioned musical 
notation, and talk of “braying in 
G—sol—re—ut, from morning even 
unto night.” Sitting with his Bass 
Viol between his knees, we can see 
those spirited words of command 
upon his music, with which the absent 
composer gives the signal for musical 
battle. “Just Heaven! how does 
the poco pice and the poco meno of 
the Italian artists . . .. The 
slight touches of the chisel, the pencil, 
the jiddlestick, give the true swell, 
the true pleasure !” which shows that 
Mr. Sterne had penetrated to the 
true secret of refined musical enjoy- 
ment. One such glimpse do we 
actually obtain, and for a moment 
see the music on his desk. ‘“ Which 
must have been played off ike the 
Sixth of ‘Aviso Scarlatti.—con 
furia—like mad.” “Grant me pa- 
tience,” he continues, aiming a sly 
stroke at certain musical affectations, 
“what has con furia, con strepito, 
or any other hurly-burly word 
whatever to do with harmony?” Often 
did the parlour at Sutton echo to the 
dismal groans of the “ Bass Viol” as 
it was screwed to the fitting pitch 
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before attacking “ Aviso Scarlatti’s” 
Sixth. 

Among the last of those little ten- 
der offices with which the Bramin 
made himself so busy, for Eliza, then 
embarking on board the “Earl of 
Chatham” Indiaman, was the getting 
her piano, “tuned by Zumps,”’ up to 
the C string of her guitar. Such an 
instrument to be presented long after 
to his daughter Lydia, when she be- 
came an “ accomplished little slut ;” 
and was very careful in his directions 
that it should have the proper chords. 
“Tt must be strung, with catgut,’ he 
writes, “ and five chords.” Then air- 
ing his Italian a little, he adds, “ st 
chiama in Italiano la chitera di 
cinque corde,’ and “some musical 
body” must be got to buy it for her. 

Even in his sermon on the Houses 
of Mourning and of Feasting, he cannot 
forbeara sly allusion to his favourite 
instrument ; and among the tempta- 
tions of society, ready to ensnare the 
good man, reckons harmony—“* When 
music likewise has lent her aid and 
tried her power upon his passions ; 
when the voice of singing men and 
singing women with the sound of the 
viol, are joining in the seduction. The 
Croft family, and other houses to 
whom the Bass Viol would be brought 
that evening, must have exchanged a 
meaning glance. Another Sunday, 
contrasting truth and falsehood :— 
‘“‘Tmposture is all dissonance let what 
master soever of it undertake the 
part, let him harmonize and modu- 
late it as he may, one tone will con- 
tradict another. And while we have 
ears to hear we shall distinguish it. 
It is truth only which is consistent 
and ever in harmony with itself; it 
sits upon our lips like the natural 
notes of some melodies, ready to drop 
out whether we will or no.” 

Even when he was travelling sen- 
timentally, ex officio as it were, 
and was chatting so pleasantly with 
the Count de Bissie, he must 
give that nobleman his opinion of 
French manners in a lively musical 
metaphor: “I believe, Mons. le 
Compte,” said I, “that man has a 
certain compass as well as an instru- 
ment ; and that the social and other 
calls have occasion by turns for every 
key in it ; so that if you begin a note 
too high or too low, there must be 
a want either in the upper or the 
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under part to fill up the system of 
harmony.’ This figure, however, 
ingenious, did not convey much to 
“Mons. le Compte,” to whom the 
sentiment had to be repeated in 
plainer language. It was on this 
journey, too, that he witnessed that 
charmingly pastoral scene in the 
Bourbonnois—“ the Grace,” the sup- 
per, the village dance, and the ‘told 
man” and his wife, who completes the 

icture by furnishing the orchestra. 

or this old man “had some fifty 
years ago been x0 mean performer 
upon the Viel/e, and at the age he 
was then of, touched it well enough 
for the purpose.” His wife, too, “sung 
now and then a little to the tune.” 
This Vielle was a sort of hurdy- 
gurdy. In the sweetness of which, 
colouring, as in all these scenes in the 
south of France, there is an indescrib- 
able charm which is the best testi- 
mony to the genuineness of Mr. 
Sterne’s “sentiment;’ and his con- 
stant introduction of a musical ele- 
ment, wherever it can suitably be in- 
troduced, shows how true and con- 
stant was his enthusiasm. 

When Mr. Sterne got to the old 
posting town of Montreuil, and was 
about engaging his pearl of valets, 
questioning him as to his gifts, he finds 
out that he combines the two unusual 
accomplishments of “ makingsplatter- 
dashes,” and playing “a little on the 
fiddle.” WhylI play a bass myself,” 
breaks out Mr. Sterne, with enthusi- 
asm, welcoming so congenial a com- 
panion. And at the very first stage 
of Tristram’s travels, he tells us how 
he happens “to be both jiddler and 
painter, according as the fly stings.” 


Vi, MR. STERNE AT HIS BASEL. 


PAINTING was another of the tastes of 
this accomplished Yorkshire Parson— 

ifts upon which his brethren must 
nave looked with ill-disguised con- 
tempt—a fiddling and scraping fel- 
low—a sketching and scribbling par- 
son—one that did not follow the 
field, and take his bottle like a man. 
The Ridings were coming to a pretty 
pass ! 

A genuine and artistic love, as is 
plain to those initiated, without any 
eant of connoisseurship, or mere 
affectation of knowledge. That was 
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a true artist’s criticism upon the 
figures in Raphael’s famous work at 
the Vatican—‘ So finely painted, 
which your connoisseurship knows is 
so exquisitely imagined, that even 
the particular manner of the reason- 
ing of Socrates is expressed by it.” 
That fresco he could never have seen 
—Mr. Sterne not having yet set out 
upon his travels—hut the engravings 
were familiar enough to every vir- 
tuoso. Even from his Sutton pulpit 
are sent forth allusions to this pursuit 
of his. When making the panegyric 
of humility, he says, a little aftect- 
edly :—“It is in life what the clear 
obscure is in painting: it makes the 
hero to step forth in the canvas, and 
detaches his figure from the group in 
which he would otherwise stand con- 
founded for ever. And Elijah re- 
storing her child to the widow of 
Herapath would be a subject one 
might recommend to the pencil of our 
greatest genius.” 

Another time speaking of Job, and 
the cruel judgments formed of him 
by his neighbours, he calls it “a bad 
picture, and done by a terrible mas- 
ter ; and yet we are alwayscopying it.” 
Another time, dwelling on scandal, 
he brings in the terms of the art 
in this amusing fashion :—“ Give but 
the outlines of a story ; let spleen or 
prudery snatch the pencil, and they 
will finish it with so many hard 
strokes, and with so dirty a colouring, 
that candouwr and courtesy will sit in 
torture as they look at it.’ This 
affected personification of candour 
and courtesy as two connoisseurs, 
suffering acutely by looking at a bad 

victure, is highly entertaining. When 
Mir, Shandy blushed over his remark 
to Captain Shandy, he must have 
reddened, pictorially and scientifically 
speaking, six whole tints and a half, 
if not a full octavo above his natural 
colour. In his comic dedication to 
an imaginary peer, he impresses on 
him that “ it is far from being a gross 
piece of daubing,” as someare. “ The 
design your lordship sees is good ; 
the colouring transparent ; the draw- 
ing not amiss ; or to speak more like 
a man of science and measure, my 
piece, in the painter's scale, divided 
into twenty, I believe, my lord, the out- 
lines will turn out as twelve; the 
composition as nine ; the colouring as 
six ; the expression as thirteen and a- 
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half, &e."* Besides, adds Mr. Sterne, 
“the dark strokes in the hobby- 
horse give great force to the pr incipal 
lights i in your own figure, and make 
it come off wonderfully.” 

At this time, too, was fashion- 
able an instrument known as the 
pentagraph, an unworthy mechanical 
device, akin to what was called 
Poonah painting, which came in some 
half acentury later, for guiding young 
ladies along a sort of poor royal road 
to art. These ignoble crutches for a 
hobbling sort of skill never found 
their way down to Sutton, And 
when signify ing how unfair and odious 
is a certain way of drawing men’s 
characters, he can only liken it to a 
fashion “ borrowed from the honour- 
able devices which the Pentagra- 
phic Brethren of the Brush have 
shown in taking copies.” Nay, he 
seems almost by a sort of prophetic 
foreboding to have divined the rigid 
ossification, resulting from the photo- 
graphic camera of our day, as de- 
veloped in the sinirking catalepsy of 
a carte de visite ; for there were some 
historical sketchers in his time “ who 
would make a drawing of you in the 
camera, which is most unfair of all, 
because there you are sure to be repre- 
sented in someof your most ridiculous 
attitudes.” He knew well the odious 
slang of connoisseurship, and skilfully 
sketches the scene of thre wrofessional 
dilettante reporting on the “ Grand 
Picture” then exhibiting; “‘a melan- 
choly daub, my lord, not one prin- 
ciple of the pyramid in any one 
group, and what a price; for there 
is nothing of colouring of Titian, the 
expression of Rubens, the grace of 
Raphael, the purity of Domenichino, 
the corregioscity of Corregio, the 
bearing of Pousin, the airs of Guido, 
the taste of the Carrachi (sic.), or 
the grand contour of Angelo.” De- 
scriptions, if the names are a little 
astray in the spelling, very happy 
and judicious. This odious clan 
Doctor Goldsmith heard also plaguing 
the deaf Sir Joshua with their “ Cor- 
regios and stuff.’ With what result 
the famous rhyme tells us. 


* Mr. Sterne must have found this little bit of affectation in a volume of “* 
“ Nouvelle Bibliot. des 


his friend Hall Stevenson's library. 
The following is a specimen :— 
La balance des Peintres. 
Rembrandt, 
Raphael, ° : 
VOL, LXI.—-NO, CCCLXI. 


See 
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There is evidence, however, that 
this skill was not merely theoretical. 
Long after, when his fame was estab- 
lished, and the brilliant Mr. Sterne 
was turning up in every capital—the 
centre of a circle of brilliant men—he 
had fallen in with a Mr. Woodhul, a 
gentleman of elegant tastes, and a 
noted collector of rare books. His 
large library, stored with whole bat- 
talions of school divinity as well as 
with light companies of the gayest 
French writers, suffered the inevitable 
fate of all remarkable collections, who 
would seem to be got together for the 
purpose of being scattered again. 
The “rare and valuable collection of 
the late Michael Woodhul, Esq.,” 
was, in due course, submitted to pub- 
lic competition—the sale spreading 
over manydays. This gentlemanhad 
published a volume of coldly classical 
odes, addressed to various ladies, and 
filled with more than usually obscure 
heathen allusions. Every gentleman 
that aspired to the reputation of re- 
fined tastes, was expected to exhibit 
his prowess in a volume of these 
chilling exercises, where recondite 
classical associations were worked up 
obscurely in some direct reference to 
the charms of the earthly ladies, 
whose praises were sung. Then it 
was that Michael Woodhul, Esq., 
was addressing “ Odes to Miss Sarah 
Fowler,” and “Odes to the Dryads,” 
and printing them handsomely in a 
volume. 

When Mr. Sterne proceeded to 
Italy they met at Rome. Here Mr. 
Woodhul reads him his famous odes 
“To the Muses,” addressing them 
as—- 


“Celestial maids! 
inspire!" 


my venturous song 


and bringing in a jumble of Pirene, 
Helicon, Parnassus, the Mincio, and 
“ Albion’s chalky cliffs ;’ gets his 
friend to give him some sketches by 
way of illustrations. There are only 
three of these : one characteristically 
adorning the ode to “Miss Sarah 
Fowler,” a lyrical burst, in which 
allusion i is made to ““Salopia’s happy 


Ana,” in 
Ana,” tom. 2, p. 154. 
Compos. Dessein. Color. Express. 
15 6 17 12 
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plains ;’ another curious composi- 
tion, in a kindred spirit, with a 
temple on the top of a hill, and an 
oddly-shaped Pegasus in the fore- 
ground. But the third is a really 
pretty sketch of a Roman landscape, 
suggested by Tivoli, with a graceful 
personification of a fountain, figure of 
a reclining Dryad leaning on an urn. 
The hand that composed this pretty 
little scene, it is plain, could have 
skill for greater efforts. They were 
well etched by a Roman artist, Fal- 
doni ; and in the corner is to be seen, 
in tiny characters, “L. Stern,” (with- 
out the e) “del. Rome.” * In short, 
with the exception of the handling of 
trees in the first plate, which are a 
little “fuzzy,” and tending to the 
shape of those that have traditionally 
grown in Noah’s arks, there is nothing 
of the fatal amateur feebleness to be 
discovered, which is sure always to 
betray itself. And this lyrical effort 
of the late “Michael Woodhul, 
Esquire,” is dwelt on here, on account 
of this artistic co-partnership with 
the author of Tristram. A commu- 
nity of labour, of which, it may be 
presumed, he thought poorly ; dream- 
ing that the portion for which 
Michael Woodhul, Esquire, was ac- 
countable, would fioat securely down 
“the gutter of Time,” at the very 
least, while Mr. Sterne’s decorations 
might glide timidly behind. 

He knew, too, the little elegancies 
of a virtuoso ; and put Mrs. Shandy, 
when listening at the door, in so 
classical an attitude, that “the Lis- 
tening Slave with the Goddess of 
Silence at his back, could not have 
given a finer thought for an in- 
taglio.” 

VII. MR. STERNE IN THE FIELDS. 

As to that “shooting” which, with 
“books, painting, and fiddling,” made 
up the sum of Mr. Sterne’s amuse- 
ments at Sutton, he does not seem 
to have taken to it cordially. No- 
where does he break out asa sporting 

arson. This taste does not leaven 

ristram through and through, as do 
his other tastes; nor is it like others 
of his sympathies, affectionately and 
even artfully laid in ambush, at many 





* The book was not published until 1772 ; 
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niches and corners of his writings, to 
surprise the unwary reader. Once, 
and once only, does any skill in the 
art of fowling betray itself; when he 
alludes to that “happy backward- 
ness and renitency against convic- 
tion, which is observed in old dogs, 
of not learning new tricks.” For, 
even when tramping over the fields, 
gun in hand, with Juno or Sam in 
front, he could be busy in his 
studies of the human character and 
its analogies. That phrase, “reni- 
tency against conviction,” shows, too, 
that some numbers of the Rambler 
came down by coach to Sutton, for 
it sounds quite in a Johnsonian key. 

The Vicar of Sutton is not so 
wholly taken up with that “painting, 
fiddling, and shooting,” (how is it 
that he does not put his pastoral 
offices into the inventory ?) but that 
he can find room for a sufficient spell 
of the agriculturals. He can havean 
eye to the breaking-in of the rough 
fields, as fits a Yorkshire parson ; 
and we may well suspect, is not to be 
taken-in or preyed on, by reason of 
foolishness or inexperience in the 
world’s ways. All through his course 
we trace a sharp worldly manner, and 
brisk aptitude for business and money 
affairs. It needs only to read his 
letters, to see that Shandeism and sen- 
timentals did not distract him from the 
more serious business of a genuine 
husbandman. 

He knew well what would be the most 
suitable treatment for that famous Ox- 
moor, that “fine, large, whinny, un- 
drained, unimproved common,” which 
had cost the family eight hundred 
pounds ; and had skill enough to 
“set about calculating the simple ex- 
pense of paring, and burning, and 
fencing, with the certain profit it 
would bring him. . For it was 
plain, he should reap a hundred lasts 
of rape, at twenty pounds a last, the 
very first year ; besides an excellent 
crop of wheat the year following ; 
and the year after that—to speak 
within bounds—a hundred, but in all 
likelihood, a hundred and fifty, if not 
two hundred quarters of pease and 
beans, besides potatoes without end.” 
A complete scientific rotation of 
crops, with the whole train of far- 


unless, indeed, the illustrations appeared 


with the odes to “Miss Sarah Fowler,” which came out separately several years before. 
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mer’s hopes and dreams. Heartily 
he must have despised the drudgery 
which purchased such knowledge. 
There must have beensome little patch 
of ground near the real Shandy Hall, 
answering to this Oxmoor, lying be- 
tween a wind-mill and a water-mill ; 
and itis likely, that he was tempted to 
experiment’on it in the order of treat- 
ment proposed by Mr. Shandy. Long 
after, in one of his letters, he cautions 
a certain “Sir W.,” against hopeless 
agricultural explorations. “ You are 
much to blame,” he writes to the 
Baronet, “if you dig for marl, unless 
you are sure of it,” (he speaks with 
an air of science and authority.) “I 
was once such a puppy myself, as to 
pare and burn” (Mr. Shandy’s actual 
programme), “and had my labour for 
my pains, and two hundred pounds 
out of pocket.” Disgusted with his 
attempts, he breaks out with—“ Curse 
on farming! I will try if the pen 
will not succeed better than the 
spade ; a cart-load of turnips,” he 
adds, with a comic ill-humour, “ was 
very dear at two hundred pounds.” 
A lament which, if more loudly 
spread abroad, would be swelled in 
a unanimous chorus by legions of 
amateur farmers. With the economy 
of the kitchen-garden he was also fa- 
miliar, and could illustrate the system 
of lines, by that straight line, which 
“is the best line, say cabbage-plant- 
ers.” Neither did he neglect his 
orchard, on which, in these pastoral 
days of his, he could bestow some 
pains and outlay. 

And turning over the leaves of an 
old Sutton Church Registry, we find, 
in that Shandean receptacle for hor- 
ticultural entries, this record of his 
labours set out :— 


“Mpm.—Thatthe Cherry Trees and 
Espalier Apple Hedge were planted in 
ye gardens, October ye 9th, 1742. 
Nectarines and Peaches planted the 
same day. The Pails set up two 
months before. 

“T laid out in ye Garden in ye year 
1742, the sum of &/. 15s. 6d. 

“LL. STERNE.” 


How did it fare with the peaches 
and nectarines in that rough York- 
shire district ? Even here is a little 
glimpse of character. No sinking 


into the humdrum slough of obscure 
parish existence—no chronicle of the 
mere small beer of a country curacy ; 
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a lowly satisfaction in his cabbages 
and potato-drills ; but a bold aiming 
at those choicer fruits he was ac- 
customed to see in the graperies at 
Harewood, or on the rococo China- 
services of Skelton Castle. If “ the 
pails” be the green tubs we see 
drawn up in files in France, he mtst 
have been yet more ambitious. That 
£9 was a fair outlay for a poor 
country parson ; but next year he ex- 
tends his labours. 

The leaf of the Sutton Register for 
1743, shows another horticultural 
entry :— 

“ Laid out in enclosing the orchard 
and in Apple Trees in ye year 1743, 
5/. The Apple Trees, Pear,and Plumb 
Trees planted in ye Orchard ye 25th 
day of October, 1743, by 

“'L. STERNE.” 


Still, he was not to be exempt 
from the anxieties that disturb gar- 
deners’ heads. In the great ‘forty-five 
year, when the vigorous Jacques is 
busy with Policeman’s work, correct- 
ing unhappy accoucheurs, and mak- 
ing a sort of solitude which he was 
to call tranquillity, the little domain 
at Sutton is visited by a catastrophe, 
which works much mischief to the 
labours of the reverend gardener. 
Another inappropriate entry in the 
Register tells the story :— 


“Tn May, 1745, a dismal storm of 
Hail fell upon this town and some 
other adjacent ones, which did con- 
siderable damage both to the win- 
dows and corn. Many of the stones 
measured six inches in circumference. 
It broke almost all the south and 
west windows both of this house and 
my vicarage house at Stillington. 

“L. STERNE.” 


That difficulty in laying down cab- 
bages, seems to have made a great 
impression on him; that setting 
them out in regular lines appearing 
to him the grand problem. So that 
when he apologizes to readers of 
Tristram for digressions, in a new 
and more crooked <ligression this diffi- 
culty in cabbage planting occurs to 
him at once. “I defy,” he says, “the 
best cabbage-planter that ever existed, 
whether he plant backwards or for- 
wards, it makes little difference in the 
account, I defy him to go on coolly, 
critically, and canonically planting 
his cabbages one by one in straight 
5* 
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lines and stoical distances.” It is 
plain that Mr. Sterne was gifted with 
practical working habits of business ; 
a shrewd pointed spirit of manage- 
ment, which in the whirl of spirits, 
and even of extravagance, was not 
likely to neglect mere worldly in- 
terests. There is no such common 
mistake as this. Thomas Moore 
struck sharp publishing bargains; 
Byron grumbled and higgled because 
his pounds were not made guineas ; 
and the famous novelist who directs 
** All the Year Round,” is reputed to 
be an admirable financier, and as 
skilful a man of business as the ver- 
iest grand grind in the city. 

Mr. Sterne’s letters, and earnest 
directions in these letters, all show a 
prompt energetic shape of action any- 
thing but Shandean. Parson Sterne 
must have been as vigorous a country 

entleman as Squire Western himself. 
see how he can do a stroke of busi- 
ness for a brother of the cloth. The 


clerical brother has hay to dispose of. * 
Hearken to Yorick— 

“T have taken proper measures to 
get chapmen for it, by ordering it 


to be cried at my two parishes; but 
I find a greater backwardness among 
my two flocks in this respect than I 
had imagined.” This was owing “to 
a greater prospect of hay and other 
fodder than there was any expecta- 
tion of about five weeks ago. It is 
with the uttermost difficulty and @ 
whole morning's waste of my lungs, 
that I have got sufficient men to bid 
up to what you had offered, namely, 
twelve pounds.” How can Mr. 
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Sterne justify this little stretch of 
agricultural morality. “/ have put 
them off,” he says, “ under pretence of 
writing you word, but in truth to 
wait a day or two to try the market 
and see what can be got for it.” This 
sharp stroke does someway recall the 
legs creditable stratagem in reference 
to “ Eliza” and her friends, which he 
was hereafter to boast of. “TI have 
nothing for you,” he says, in con- 
clusion, “ but two things to choose, 
either to set men to mow it for you, 
or let the men who bid the most for 
it take it.” 

Thus has the Reverend Laurence 
exhibited all his accomplishments, 
yainter, fiddler, fowler, and hus- 
aandman. Did he ever fill in a 
heavy hour at Sutton with poetry, or 
at least, with rhyme or verse making ? 
Curious to say, but one scrap of Mr. 
Sterne’s versicles has come down to 
us, in the shape of a sentimental 
epitaph, the quality of which is such 
as to amply justify him in not having 
further cultivated this vein. Poesy 
from Tristram is a novelty, and de- 
serves a place here :— 


* Columns and labow’d urns but vainly 
shew, ; 
An idle scene of decorated woe; 
The sweet companion and the friend 
sincere 
Need no mechanic help to force the tear. 
In heartfelt numbers never meant to 
shine,” 
*T will flow eternal o’er a hearse like thine ; 
*T will flow while goodness has one friend, 
Or kindred tempers have a tear to lend. 





* See Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 63, pt. 11, p. 587. 


included in the published collection. 


This letter is unaccountably not 


There are many spurious letters—witness those in 


the European Magazine—so feebly and clumsily done, as to ensure detection at a glance, 
But this “Hay” letter bears the Sterne “ Cachet” unmistakably, 


+ Letter 80 to Miss Sterne. 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER LX. 


A LETTER FROM TILBY. 


Mat Drover had only been about 
three months acting as waiter at the 
Tilby Hotel, when he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to his uncle, Richard 
Drover, who still kept the inn at 
Coyle :— 


“ Dear Uncie,—I don’t much like 
my place here—it don’t answer like 
an ostler. I’d rather be onethan waiter, 
though I’m full light of foot, and 
as active as anyone could wish, but 
being used to horses all my life long, 
I cannot get resigned noways to in- 
door offices. I think if you would 
come down here to this side of the 
country you could get on better than 
at Coyle, which is too near other 
places where there are coaches pass- 
Ing, and your waggons aint wanted ; 
rer as the new railroad’s just 

nished, and all going to ruin for 
coaching. Tilby is delightful in that 
respect—being one of the outest-of- 
the-way places ver was known, and 
most inconvenient for the carriage of 
goods and transportation of travellers 

-only one coach at present to London, 
and no waggons to speak of: so it 
would be most profitable for you and 
Aunt to settle in this locality. There 
is a nice spot called ‘The Halting 
Place, near Mr. Lipwell’s place, 
(which Aunt, of course, remembers) 
and it was an inn in former days, but 
given up of late, and it would do again 
for an inn, to my mind, uncommonly 
well. It is to let, or knocked down, 
if somebody don’t soon take it, and 
so I'd advise you to be quick in mak- 
ing up your mind; a good many 
rooms, and only wanting repairs, and 
to let cheap, with grass for cows, if 
required. Mr. Lipwell’s son, Mr. 
Oliver, has just been killed in a duel, 
and ever since his death, the old 
gentleman don’t care for anything, 
so he isn’t as hard to deal with as 
formerly ; but [hear his wife’s very 
sharp, and making new alterations 
and ene in the place that are not 


liked at all. It’s reported through 
Tilby, that Mr. Oliver was privately 
married to a young woman named 
Price, and she was only an upper 
servant or governess, and ran away 
with lots of money and stolen goods, 
and was never more heard of. I 
know it for certain, having heard 
Mr. Oliver himself say so on his 
death-bed; but it’s a great secret, 
as Mr. Oliver didn’t wish it to be 
known. Dear Uncle and Aunt, if 
you come down here I'd mind the 
horses, as I used, and not be fretting 
my life out among strangers, who 
don’t care if I was running up and 
down stairs till the Day of Judgment, 
and call me lazy afterwards. So Ill 
be longing for you to come at once. 
So pray write without further delay 
to Mr. Lipwell’s agent, Thomas Terry, 
Esq., and conclude when you see the 
house. 

“With love to Margaret and all 
friends at Coyle, believe me, dear Uncle 
and Aunt, your attached nephew, 

“Marruew Drover.” 

This epistle was received with a 
ciate degree of welcome by 
the couple to whom it was addressed. 
They were still looking much as they 
had looked eight years ago, when 
first introduced to the reader ; but as 
they were not described then, perhaps 
we had better here say what they 
were like, as we shall meet both 
pretty frequently in the course of this 
narrative. 

Drover was « stout-built man, past 
fifty, with hair only a little grizzled, 
and a stolid expression of face ; the 
eyes were neither prominent nor sunk, 
but they looked oftener sideways than 
straight before them. He was not a 
man of much learning, even for an 
innkeeper, his wife managing much 
of the accounts and other business of 
the establishment. It has always 
struck us as curious how such gruff, 
brutish sort of men ever prevailed 
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upon any woman to like them suffi- 
ciently to marry them ; how they ever 
dreamed of love-making or taking 
unto themselves helpmates at all. 
Well, we must only suppose that they 
were different when they were young. 
Probably, Dick Drover, at twenty- 
five, had a softer heart and sweeter 
expression of countenance than he 
seemed to have at fifty ; just as Mrs. 
Drover must naturally be supposed 
to have had a smaller waist, smaller 
features, and likewise a sweeter cast 
of face at that age, than she had at 
this time. Certainly, neither he nor 
she were prepossessing-looking indivi- 
duals now; neither did they look 
particularly contented or happy. 

Matthew Drover, the young man 
from whom they received the above 
letter, was a nephew whom they had 
reared since infancy, and he had ful- 
filled the part of ostler at the inn at 
Coyle, till growing weary of his former 
home, and wishing to better himself 
by seeking employment under some 
other master, he, at length, procured 
a situation as waiter at the Tilby 
hotel—speedily growing tired of his 
new place, greatly to the satisfaction 
and amusement of his uncle and aunt. 

“Tl engage he’d like to be back 
idling here,” said Mrs. Drover, chuck- 
ling. “Itoldhimso. ‘Mat,’ said I, 
‘you'll be sorry yet for leaving a 
good home, where you was only too 
well off, with nothing to thwart you, 
and only a few horses to mind, and a 
boy to rub ’em down and assist ; but 
he would go, and now let him stay 
there. What's that he says of going 
to the Halting Place ?” 

Drover read the passage of the 
letter more distinctly, and then pro- 
ceeded to read out that portion allu- 
ding to Mr. Oliver Lipwell’s death 
and private marriage. 

“ Price, did he say the name was?” 
said Mrs. Drover, laying down her 
knitting, thoughtfully. 

“ Yes,—Price,” replied her hus- 
band, looking well at the letter. 

“ Humph,—amarried privately, 
pshaw ! its all a lie!” 

“Nay, don’t say so,’ resumed 
Drover. “Didn’t Mat hear it on his 
death-bed. Mat is no fool, nor a liar 
neither.” 

“Well, even if it was a marriage 
—what then?’ 

“ A great deal, maybe; more than 
you and I can guess at all in a minute, 
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I can tell you,” said Drover, nodding 
his head at her. 

“Tf there was hundreds and hun- 
dreds at stake—thousands to be 
gained by any fraud, Richard, I 
wouldn’t—no, I wouldn’t lend a 
hand to it!” exclaimed the woman, 
striking her clenched hand on her 
knee, in some excitement. 

“ Bother, woman! who’s going to 
ask you?” 

“Very well—let it be; let every- 
thing go on quietly now. Take my 
advice, Richard. We've managed to 
get over these few back years credi- 
tably enough, but if we go raking up 
what's past, God knows what ’ill 
come of it!” 

“T’m not going to rake up any- 
thing,” said Drover, doggedly ; but 
still holding his nephew’s letter, pon- 
dering its contents. 

“T don’t care to move down to 
Larch Grove,” continued Mrs. Drover. 

“Then it wouldn’t be an ill job,” 
said her husband ; “we could get on 
better there than here undoubtedly ; 
we havn’t made anything to signify 
the last two years at Coyle here ; I 
could remember almostevery traveller 
that stopped a night at the inn since 
May last.” 

“They’re all going the other road 
now, I know,” replied Mrs. Drover, 
thoughtfully ; “‘ but, maybe we might 
be worse off at Larch Grove ; I never 
knew people better themselves by 
moving from place to place.” 

“ Ay, but don’t you see they havn't 
got any railroad near Tilby; it’s 


the railroads that are ruining the 
country.’ 
“ Ay, and it won’t be a hurry ’till 


there’s a railway at work down at 
Tilby, too. There isn’t a spot any- 
where that’s free from them. How 
would you like to go to Larch Grove, 
Margaret ?”demanded Mrs. Drover, of 
a stout, red-faced young woman, who 
now entered, with arms red and bare 
from a recent scrubbing and wringing 
at the wash-tub. “Here’s a letter 
from Mat, and he wants us all to leave 
Coyle, and set up an inn in his neigh- 
bourhood ;” and the woman laughed 
heartily as she threw Margaret the 
letter. Margaret had rather a weak- 
ness in favour of her cousin Mat, and 
the idea of going towards Tilby did 
not seem so absurd to her as it evi- 
dently did to her mother. 

“Lawks now, mother, and what 
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if we did go down there!” she said, 
on finishing the perusal of the letter ; 
“Tt might turn out the luckiest thing 
in the world !” 

“ Ah, child, those that havn’t luck 
in one place seldom get it in another,” 
said Mrs, Drover, shaking her head. 
“You and your father may do as you 
like, and go from Coyle, but it’s my 
belief you won’t find yourselves a 
pennyworth better off at Larch Grove 
than you are here.” 

“You are always dismal, Patty,” 
observed Drover, commencing to 
smoke; “but I’ve made up my mind 
that Mat’s notion is a good one. [ll 


Tue inn called the Halting Place 
had long been untenanted. Tt stood 
on the roadside, and being now con- 
siderably out of repair, it presented a 
somewhat desolate aspect. Mr. Lip- 
well had lately been in doubt as to 
whether he should demolish it alto- 
gether, when his agent informed him 
that a respectable-looking man was 
in treaty about it. Had Mr. Lipwell 
known at first who this person was, 
he might, perhaps, have demurred 
about Yetting the house at all ; but it 
was not till he had partly agreed to 
his terms that he understood him to 
be Richard Drover, the innkeeper, at 
Coyle : not that Mr. Lipwell ever 
knew anything against Drover’s cha- 
racter ; but it was as we have said— 
he would rather have let the Halting 
Place to some one else. 

The rent was low; the rooms were 
pretty numerous, and of good size, and 
with the aid of fresh paper and paint 
might be madequite comfortable. But 
Mr. Lipwell refused to repair any por- 
tion of the building; he would let it 
from year to year without giving alease 
of it, and the tenant might paint and 
paper for himself. Drover, after a 
slight remonstrance with Mr. Terry, 
the agent, concluded the agreement, 
and was put in possession of the inn, 
removing all his goods and chattels 
from Coyle, as speedily as possible, 
and advertising his new  establish- 
ment in the Zilby Guardian. Mat 
Drover now gave up his situation as 
waiter at the Tilby Hotel, and re- 
paired at once to join his uncle’s 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE HALTING PLACE, 
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just set about thinking of the Halting 
Place, and whatever comes of it, you 
can throw the blame on him and me.” 

“There will be great satisfaction in 
that,” said Mrs. Drover, ironically. 
“Well, Richard, if you would take 
more of my advice than you do, 
maybe” 

But Drover was not going to be 
preached to: so he took himself out 
of the house, bringing with him his 
nephew’s letter, which contained 
much that interested him, though 
Mat did not dream of the extent of 
that interest when he wrote it. 











family at the Halting Place. Drover 
had only one child living with him, 
the young woman already introduced 
to the reader—an elder married 
daughter, who was known to have 
been unhappy in her wedded life, was 
generally supposed to be dead. 

The travellers who stopped for 
more than an hour or two at the inn 
were not numerous ; but it became a 
halting-place, as in former days, for 
the Tilby coach on its way to and 
from London, and horses were changed 
there, while frequently passengers 
partook of breakfast or dinner. The 
waggons which went up to London 
every week also got considerable em- 
ployment, and, on the whole, the 
establishment presented a pretty fair 
prospect of success. 

Owing to its near vicinity to Larch 
Grove, the Halting Place was a good 
deal frequented by Mr. Lipwell’s ser- 
vants, and much gossip concerning 
all that was done at the Grove, 
whiled away many an evening hour 
at the inn. One night the conversa- 
tion turned upon Mr. Oliver Lip- 
well’s death, and on the rumour 
that he was actually married to a 
young woman of inferior position, 


which, somehow, began to gain 
ground in the vicinity. 

“They say she'll surely turn up 

> 


some of these daysto claim herrights, 
said the Larch Grove butler. “People 
declare she was seen abroad lately.” 
“T believe she wouldn’t gain much 
by coming back,” observed Drover, 
supplying his guest with a frothing 
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mug of beer. “Don’t they say Mr. 
Lipwell has everything in his own 
power as long as he lives ?” 

“ Yes, everything ; but the property 
is entailed on the eldest son; and if 
there was a chance of an heir to Mr. 
Oliver, he’d get it in preference 
to the young lady that’s regarded as 
the heir, now.” 

“Then the property goes to the 
female as well as the male heir?” 
said Mrs. Drover. 

“Oh, yes ; but the male heir comes 
first, as is always the case. A daughter 
of Mr. Oliver's would even come 
in before the master’s—supposing he 
had one—though that seems un- 
natural to my mind ; but there’s many 
a queer law, no doubt.” 

“Then what would be done, sup- 
posing Mrs. Oliver would pop in some 
of these days with a fine boy or girl 
by the hand ?” said Drover, grinning, 
with a spasmodic attempt at jocu- 
larity. 

‘Bother !” said Mrs. Drover, casting 
a reproachful look at her husband ; 
“there’s no miracles now-a-days.” 

“That wouldn’t be such a miracle 
either,’ said the butler; “there’s 
more than one person says she was 
seen in Australia lately ; and others 
declare positively they saw her at 
New York ; so it’s likely she’s in one 
or other of those places.” 

“ Ay, or in both, maybe,” said Mrs. 
Drover, in an irritated tone. 

“No, but it’s more likely what I 
heard last night,” said Jack Plummet, 
the blacksmith. 

“What was that, Jack?” demanded 
Drover with interest. 

“That the two ghosts of Mr. 
Oliver and herself have been seen 
going, arm-in-arm, round the ponds 
at the Grove at midnight ever since 
Mr. Oliver was killed.” 

“Phew !” exclaimed the butler, 
sceptically. “If the game-keeper 
catches them ghosts, he’ll soon make 
short work of them! There’s an 
awful lot of poaching going on of late. 
I hear them say the pheasants are 
going off like shot; and the trout 
éven are caught away out of the 
pools as if it was enchantment. Mas- 
ter Hopton is down with us now at 
the Grove, and he’s mad for fishing. 
I think he wouldn’t mind sitting up 
at night to catch the poaching chaps, 
himself.” 
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“Ay, but these ghosts are no 
poachers,” continued the blacksmith ; 
“they were seen plain, going to and 
fro ; and she had her hand pressed on 
her throat this a-way,” said the man, 
clasping his great dark neck with his 
black fingers. 

The conversation was now inter- 
rupted by Mrs. Drover overturning a 
large saucepan on the fire, which 
caused a general scattering of the 
company sitting round it; but as 
soon as they were again seated, the 
butler once more resumed the subject 
of the Governess and Mr. Oliver 
Lipwell. 

“Do you know, it was said that 
Miss Price, or Mrs. Oliver, or 
whatever we are to call her, never 
went from England at all,” he said. 
“They say David Wynne knows more 
about her than he chooses to say.” 

“That may be,’ observed Mrs. 
Drover—* Wynne isa very close man, 
and he and Mr. Lipwell were always 
as thick as thieves.” 

“There’s different times at the 
Grove, now, to what there used to be 
when Wynne was hired there,” 
said the butler somewhat bitterly. 
‘Ll believe he ruled the house en 
tirely, and every servant had to curry 
favour with him, and bribe him, or 
they couldn’t have kept their places 
an hour. Tve heard that, great a 
man as he looks, Wynne would sell 
his soul for money, if it came to 
that.” 

“Ay, and with all his great love 
for Mr. Lipwell, maybe he'd be the 
means of ruining him and his yet,” 
said Mrs. Drover, moodily ; “ those 
cunning people often get the upper- 
hand over their employers in the 
end,” 

* And Wynne is the very cove that 
could outwit the knowingest man in 
England,” said the butler, who never 
could forgive Wynne for certain ad- 
vice he had given Mr. Lipwell con- 
cerning the key of the general wine 
cellar, and the bottling of the wine. 

When the few guests had departed 
from the inn that night, Drover and 
his wife held a consultation together, 
before retiring to rest, concerning a 
rather important matter ; and it was 
arranged that Drover was to proceed 
to Tilby early next day. 


XUM 
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CHAPTER XI. 


RICHARD DROVER'S BUSINESS AT TILBY. 


Davip WyNNE had completed his 
morning round of inspection and 
fault-finding, and was leisurely smok 
ing a pipe while he awaited the ar- 
rival of the officers of the board, who 
were to meet that day, when, at 
about eleven o'clock or so, he was in 
formed that a man named Richard 
Drover wished to speak with him. 

“Send him here, then,” said Wynne, 
who happened to be sitting on an 
inverted barrel, in his own yard, 
perfectly at his ease. 

Drover soon made his appearance, 
and he and Wynne shook hands with 
a semblance of cordiality, though 
neither looked the other straight in 
the face. 

“Hope you're well, Mr. Wynne,” 
said Drover, smilingly, and with a 
little obsequiousness. 

“Oh, uncommonly well,” replied 
David. “How are you all down 
your side of the country! Getting on 
well I hope ?”’ 

“ Pretty well, thank you—we can’t 
complainimuch. Considering the lone- 
ly situation of the Halting Place, 
we're doing a pretty smart business ; 
but I think the rent too high—far 
too high; and Mr. Lipwell should 
repair the place, aud”-—— 

“Mr. Lipwell don’t care a trump 
for having the place let, Drover,” 
returned Wynne, impatiently. “You 
may give it up to-morrow, and he'll 
only be delighted, and Mr. Terry, 
too ; so never fret about it being on 
your hands ; you can soon get rid of it 
if you wish.” 

“ Ay, but not without expense, Mr. 
Wynne,” said Drover, flashing his 
eyes at the paving-stones of the yard, 
and its walls—everywhere, but in the 
direction of the man whom he was 
talking to, and angry with. “It’s 
not easy for aman to move his family 
and his furniture, and horses, thirty 
miles backwards and forwards, with- 
out feeling his purse the lighter for 
it. Give up the Halting Place, 
indeed! No, I believe we'll stay in 
it, high rent and all, rather than move 
again.” 

“So 1 thought,” 
quietly. 

For some time 


said Wynne, 


Drover did not 


mention the reason for which he had 
come that day to Tilby ; but at length, 
after discussing « great many irrele- 
vant matters, he entered upon the 
subject of which he had been thinking 
all the while. 

“You'll be surprised, Mr. Wynne,” 
he said at last, “to hear that I have 
iu relative living here since she was 
an infant. Goodness knows it’s with 
grief I say it.” 

“Which is that?” asked Wynne, 
utterly unmoved by the intelligence. 

“A grandchild,” said Drover, co- 
vering his face for an instant with 
his large hands. 

Finding, however, that Wynne was 
not in the least surprised or excited, 
he went on more coolly. 

“This child, I believe, has gone by 
the name of Flaggs since she came to 
the Almshouse, and God knows she 
may keep it for all she deserves to 
bear her unlucky father’s name. So 
let it be Flaggs all along: Pll not 
quarrel with it, nor try to change it. 
But you see, Mr. Wynne, I think it 
my duty to relieve the Almshouse of 
her now when I am able to keep her 
under my own roof. It is only lat- 
terly I heard of her atall. You have 
heard me speak of my poor daughter 
Mary that married unknown to me ? 

Well, she’s her child!” 

*“Humph,” said Wynne; “and 
what’s to be done with her now?’ 

“She’s to come home to me—to her 
grandfather and grandmother.” 

“And why didn’t she go to you 
long ago.” 

“ Because we knew nothing at all 
about her. Poor Mary is only dead a 
short time, and on her death-bed she 
wrote to me to say how she had left 
this child some years ayo at the Tilby 
Almshouse, and begging me and her 
mother to look after it as it advanced 
in years ; so I’m come now to say I’m 
willing to take her home with me to 
do what I can for her.” 

“Well that’s a good thing for her, 
no doubt,” said Wynne, looking pret- 
ty sharply at Drover. “ Mr. Lipwell 
was speaking the other day of getting 
her apprenticed to a dressmaker, or 
taking her over to the Grove to teach 
her how to wait upon the young 
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ladies. She has grown a wonderful 
sharp little piece; can read like a 
parson, and figure, too, as exact as 
the multiplication table.” 

“Well, I am rejoiced to hear it— 
poor child!” said Drover, apparently 
about to shed tears of thankfulness. 
“ But still, for the present I'd prefer 
her to come home to me and her 
grandmother at the Halting Place; 
and after that she can enter any ser- 
vice Mr. Lipwell might think fit for 
her. Ill never stand in the way of 
her advancement.” 

“ And how came it your daughter 
abandoned her child in this unnatural 
way for so many years?” asked 
Wynne. 

‘It was owing to her being obliged 
to separate from her husband and go 
to earn her bread at service, and she 
couldn’t support the infant. You 
know it was years before I ever spoke 
to her, since her unfortunate mar- 
riage; and I don’t mean to excuse 
her one bit. She gave me grief 
enough, but that’s forgotten now. 
Ive forgiven her, and ll act upright 
to the child.” 

“You must tell all this before the 
board to-day,” said Wynne; “ they'll 
meet here in a quarter of an hour, 
and I suppose you'll be allowed to 
take away the little girl. They're 
not over fond of keeping more than 
is necessary in the house, and we're 
pretty full just now. Would you like 
to see Little Flaggs ?” 

“Well, Mr. Wynne, I should like 
to speak a few words to the child.” 

Accordingly the little girl was sum- 
moned, and soon made her appear- 
ance before Drover. She was attired 
neatly in a dress that had formerly 
belonged to one of the Miss Wynnes ; 
her hair was smoothly combed, and 
the bright flush on her cheek denoted 
that she was in perfect health. 

“The very picture of poor Mary !” 
exclaimed Drover, eagerly catching 
her in his arms. “ Excuse me, Mr. 
Wynne; but you know what a father 
feels. You've lovely children of your 
own; God bless and spare them to 
you! Qh, dear!” And little Flaggs 
was embraced most tenderly, ra- 
ther to her surprise; no one before 
having so honoured her, except, per- 
haps, old Suky Sparrow. 

“ That’s your grandfather, Flaggs,” 
said Wynne, abruptly, “and you're 
to go home at once.” 
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“Not mine, Mr. Wynne,” replied 
the child, wonderingly ; “ you know 
I am an orphan, with no relation in 
the whole world.” 

“This one has turned up now, 
though,” said Wynne, amused at her 
evident astonishment ; “and you’ve 
got a grandmother and aunt, and ever 
so many relations down at the Halt- 
ing Place, where youre to live 
now.” 

“Oh, Mr. Wynne, is this really 
true?” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands. 

“Well, so this man says, and I’m 
sure he has noreason to wish to support 
a child like you if there was no truth 
in the relationship. Children now-a- 
days aint so precious that people want 
to go searching for strange ones in 
every nook and corner.” 

Little Flaggs felt that she ought to 
be very happy and fond of her grand- 
father, but somehow she fancied he 
was not a very pleasant, lovable-look- 
ing individual. He wore 4 great 
brown coat, a good deal soiled, and 
bearing immense white buttons, a 
wide-brimmed hat, and very coarse 
shoes. Of course she could not ra- 
tionally expect to find him a gentle- 
man; but will not wild, irrational 
dreams flit through our fancy in spite 
of our reason and better sense? 
Would it have been much more 
strange if a real gentleman in soft 
raiment had come to claim her thus 
unexpectedly as a relation, than it 
was to learn so suddenly that she 
was to leave the Almshouse and go 
home with this hitherto unknown, un- 
heard of individual ? 

The little girl had been petted 
since infancy among the poor, grum- 
bling, broken-hearted creatures in the 
Almshouse, and this fact rendered 
her quite an important young person, 
even in her own eyes. veryone 
there had loved to see her prettily 
dressed, and well taken care of; and 
in particular, she had become an ob- 
ject of attention to David Wynne’s 
mother, to whom she owed her know- 
ledge of hymns, and accounts, and 
other useful branches of education. 
Had she been older than she was, she 
might have awakened envious feel- 
ings among her companions; but so 
far, she had escaped all censure and 
malice. 

The only members of the Alms- 
house committee who met that day, 
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were Mr. Lipwell and Sir Thomas 
Combely. 

“ How are you, Mr. Lipwell?” said 
Sir Thomas, greeting him warmly at 
the Almshouse door. 

“ Pretty well, thank you, Combely. 
Rather perplexed just now, thinking 
what is to be done with my wife’s 
nephew, young Hopton, who is with 
us now. He refuses to go back to his 
last school, and wants to go off to sea, 
but his aunt won’t hear of it, and so 
he is idling away his time at the 
Grove.” 

“ How old is he ?” 

“ Fifteen or so; time to think of 
some profession for him. And he 
cannot afford to lead an idle life ; he 
hasn’t got above two hundred a-year, 
and that, for a young scamp that has 
already commenced at billiards and 
cigars, won’t go very far. His tastes 
are all expensive, and then his aunt 
wishes to indulge him, till he vexes 
her, and then she fancies there isn’t 
such a reprobate on the face of the 
earth.” 

Sir Thomas laughed, and was not 
disposed to take a dark view of Mas- 
ter Hopton’s shortcomings. Every- 
one knew that his father and mother 
had died, leaving him very badly off, 
and that he was now under the guar- 
dianship of Mrs. Lipwell, who was his 
mother’s sister. ~ 

Mr. Lipwell and Sir Thomasentered 
the boardroom, and were quickly 
joined by David Wynne, who was 
accompanied by Richard Drover. The 
slightest possible shadow passed over 
the face of Mr. Lipwell as he recog- 
nised Drover; but he gave him a 
courteous salutation, as became land- 
lord and tenant. 

“ Tt appears, sir,” said Wynne, after 
some preliminary conversation, “ that 
Little Flaggs is to leave the Almshouse 
and go home to her grandfather, 
Drover here ; he says she is the child 
of a daughter now dead.” 

“Ts this the case, Drover?” asked 
Mr. Lipwell, fixing his eyes full on 
the man’s face. 

“Yes, sir,” said Drover respect- 
fully. ‘“She’s the child of my daugh- 
ter, now dead.. She married a ruffian, 
sir—I’ve no other name for him ; but 
it’s a long story that had best be for- 
gotten.” And he drew his hand 
over his eyes. 

“Of course, sir, there is no objec- 
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tion to his claiming the child,” said 
Wynne. 

“Well I suppose not ; but surely 
we ought to have some other than his 
own testimony merely, that the little 
girl is his grandchild. There may be 
some mistake. He may himself be 
deceived in the matter,’ said Mr. 
Lipwell. 

“Very true,” added Sir Thomas. 
“ Weshould have more proof, Wynne, 
that this child is really the person 
that Drover takes her for.” 

Drover glanced quickly from one 
gentleman to the other with an un- 
settled look, that might have re- 
minded the observer of the roving 
expression of the eye of a fox. 

“Have you anything or anyone to 
prove that this is your grandchild ?” 
demanded Mr. Lipwell. 

“ Nothing beyond my own word, 
sir,’ said Drover boldly ; “ but I can 
tell you the year and the day of the 
month that she was left in the Alms 
house—it was the 13th of July 18—, 
afine warm evening ; so my daughter 
told me.” 

“Look in the books, Wynne, just 
for form’s sake,” said Sir Thomas, 
“and see if this is correct.” 

Wynne moved to the bookcase, 
and searched through several large 
volumes piled amongst others of later 
date ; and after great rummaging and 
turning over of pages, at length hit 
upon the date of the child’s entrance 
at the Tilby Almshouse. The note 
corresponded with Drover’s state- 
ment. 

“You are right, Drover,” said Mr. 
Lipwell, who had read the entry with 
the aid of his gold-rimmed spectacles. 

The man smiled a melancholy smile 
of resignation and satisfaction. 

“Tt’s all settled then, sir?” said 
Wynne. “Shall I send for Little 
Flaggs ?” 

“Oh, there is no necessity for 
that,” said Mr. Lipwell. “The child’s 

resence is not required. I suppose, 

rover, you will take her home with 
you at once. I shall write an order, 
delivering her over to your care.” 

“You will treat her kindly, of 
course,” said Sir Thomas; “we al- 
ways look to that in sending away 
our young paupers.” 

" People can't be hard on theirownh 


flesh and blood, Sir Thomas,” said 
Drover in a melancholy tone. “ Man 
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cannot always answer for his conduct, 
but as far as lies in my power I will 
try to remember that this is my de- 
parted daughter’s child.” 

“And don’t visit the sins of her 
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father on her head,” said Mr. Lip- 
well smiling. 

“Never fear, sir, the innocent 
shan’t suffer for the guilty,” returned 
Drover, solemnly, 


CHAPTER XII. 


AWAY FROM THE ALMSHOUSE. 


Ir caused a great sensation among 
the paupers when it was spread 
abroad that Little Flaggs was going 
away. Some of the half-witted or 
idiotic inmates came flocking round 
her during the course of the day, look- 
ing curiously at her, as if she were 
about to be translated to a spirit- 
world ; and glimmering in their be- 
nighted minds were a few sparks of 
regretful feelings. 

“ Will you come back and read to 
us any more, and tell us of God !” 
asked one poor creature, laying her 
hand heavily on her shoulder. “ And 
who will sing us hymns when we're 
resting in the evenings, with the stars 
above us ?” 

“T may come back, Jenny,” said 
the little girl, taking the palsied 
hand, all crooked and rough, between 
her own soft palms ; “ but even if I 
do not, I will not forget you in my 
prayers.” 

The Miss Wynnes, feeling rather 
excited at the news of Little Flaggs 
having discovered her grandfather 
and being about to leave Tilby, grew 
generous on the spot, and made her 
many presents of clothes and books ; 
and Mrs. Wynne, senior, bestowed 
upon her a new Bible and Prayer- 
book with gilt clasps, besides a variety 
of well-meaning tracts, likely to im- 
prove her religious views if she could 
only understand them. (Kind Chris- 
tians, when you write tracts for the 
ignorant, bear in mind always that 
hard words and wonderful sentences 
are utterly useless to them. Let 
your writing be “ yea, yea, and nay, 
nay,” or something equally simple.) 
Mrs. David Wynne gave the little girl 
a purse containing a sovereign, ac- 
companied by much sharp advice. 

“Recollect,” said she “that you 
won’t have the easy life that you had 
here—just playing about and idling 
as you liked ; but you'll have hard 
work, maybe, to do, and scrubbing 


about the kitchen in your grand- 
father’s house, quite different from 
anything you ever had to do here ; 
for an inn isa busy place, never quiet 
a minute from morning till night ; 
and you will have to be up early and 
late.” 

This didnot terrify Little Flaggs in 
the least ; she fancied herself capable 
of enduring all hardship, if it were 
only coupled with variety. And 
would not the inn be charming, with 
its coaches and waggons perpetually 
setting off or stopping? It is true 
that Suky Sparrow had told her some 
curious stories about inns, which now 
and then made her feel somewhat 
doubtful about her grandfather's 
calling; and before she went off 
finally, she brought her mind up to a 
great pitch of courage that day, and 
asked Suky in a whisper if murders 
were not very common at inns; to 
which Suky replied that it depended 
on the sort of people that kept them, 
for that keeping an inn did not ne- 
cessarily make a person a murderer, 
which was a very sage observation. 

“ There’s opportunities of making 
away with travellers, no doubt, at 
inns now and then ; but it’s seldom 
such things are heard of now-a-days,” 
she said consolingly. 

“Maybe they're not found out,” 
said the child, shrewdly. 

“Oh, not at all; there's no such 
things as murders like the way there 
was in old times.” 

“Grandfather looks very cross,” 
said Little Flagys in an awful whisper. 
“When Bunny barked at him he gave 
him such a kick, and frowned like 
anything.” 

“ For all that, you must be a good 
child, and do what he bids you.” 

“That’s not in the Command- 
ments,” said the little girl “It 
doesn’t say you are to obey or honour 
your grandfather, only your father 
and mother.” 
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“Tt means every one you’re under 
the authority of,” said Suky, feeling 
rather puzzled. 

“T think not,” said Flaggs. “If 
my grandfather told me to do any- 
thing that I didn’t at all like, I 
needn’t do it.” 

“ Fie ! fie!” cried Suky. But the 
young lady shook her head with the 
determination of a somewhat spoiled 
child ; and then she flung her arms 
round Suky’s neck, in an agony of 
tears, declaring she would never forget 
her. The old woman’s wrinkled face 
twitched nervously, and her lip 
trembled. 

Farewell to the large yard and its 
steaming sooty boiler, its high walls, 
and the many barred windows of the 
Almshouse, and the distant view of 
the “ dwelling-house !” Get your little 
bundle, child, and say good-by ; for 
the market-car that you are to travel 
on has already stopped outside the 
gate ; and Richard Drover is making 
way for you among great piles of 
groceries and meat. The sun was 
flashing its last beams on the win- 
dows and chimneys of the Almshouse, 
and the air was all still, save for the 
rourmnr of insects dancing hither and 
thither, when the child emerged from 
the large gate of the yard, dressed in 
her best suit, consisting of a gray 
cotton frock, a brown shawl, a white 
straw bonnet, and rockspun gloves ; 
the parting words of the idiot, Sally 
Bird, yet ringing in her ears—“ Good- 
by, little one ; good-by, little one !” 

Tears were in her eyes as her grand- 
father lifted her into the car. They 
drove in silence through the town, and 
passed the quay, where sailors were 
hurrying to and fro, and coal vessels 
sending forth their black store ; and 
then they came out upon country 
roads, where the birds were singing 
their evening songs in the trim hedge- 
rows, among honeysuckles and wild 
roses. There was a sort of ecstasy, 
mixed with a feeling of melancholy, 
in the little girl’s mind as these rural 
sights and sounds fell upon eye and ear. 

“How tar have we to go now, 
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Grandfather ? she asked, when they 
had gone about two miles. 

“Three times as faras we have gone 
already,” answered Drover. “ Are 
you getting tired !” 

“No; Llike the drive and the scent 
of the hay. Are there green fields 
and flowers at the Halting Place ?”’ 

“Fields enough, but not many 
flowers,” said Drover, so gruffly, that 
Little Flaggs said no more for a long 
time. 

The sun went down behind the 
hills far off, and then a cool breeze 
sprang up, waving the leaves of trees 
and the long grass in the meadows. 
Dogs began to bark, and the moon 
appeared in the yet bright sky, while 
here and there a star shot out wher- 
ever the young traveller's eye scanned 
the heavens. Lonely cottages were 
passed, and comfortable farmhouses, 
and high gates of the rich and grand, 
with dark treesflankingthem. Every- 
thing was growing shadowy and 
mysterious-looking in the fading twi- 
light. The car at length entered an 
extensive demesne, with a broad road 
running through it, bounded on either 
side by fine old trees and pleasant 
sweeps of park ; then they turned off 
to a narrow road among tangled 
woods and heather, where hares and 
rabbits were startled from rest at the 
soundof their approach. It was very 
dark and solemn here, and the wind 
whistled and crackled in the tree-tops. 

“What place isthis, Grandfather ?” 
said the child in a low voice, feeling 
rather timid lest she might again be 
answered gruffly. 

“Tt’s Larch Grove,” said Drover, 
smacking the whip over the horse’s 
back. 

“And what water is that over 
there?” she asked, pointing to a dark 
pool, overhung by trees. 

“Tt’s a pond—don’t you know?” 

“And isn’t there something moy- 
ing round it !—look.” 

But Drover wouldn’t look; he 
whipped the horse smartly, and the 
pond, and the moving object round it, 
if there was any such, were left behind. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE ARRIVAL AT THE INN, 


Out upon the high road again, almost 
in utter darkness for about a mile, 
with bats flying hither and thither 
through the still warm air, and then 


down a narrow lane leading by a 


short cut to the Halting Place. The 
car stopped, and Little Flaggs became 
more curious and interested than ever. 
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Her head was a little confused from 
the long drive, and her limbs seemed 
cramped, and her feet rather numb; 
yet still she looked anxiously at the 
old inn, now standing in the dim 
light before her. There were not 
many lights in the windows which 
lanced darkly in the upper stories, 

ut the lower part of the house pre- 
sented a more cheerful aspect. 
Through the open door the blaze of 
the large kitchen fire gleamed plea- 
santly; but withal, the general aspect 
of the hostelry was not brilliant. It 
had undergone few improvements 
since it fell into Drover’s hands; the 
utmost that had been done towards 
repairing it was in the matter of 
the chimneys, which had been made 
secure, and the front windows which 
were restored as to whole panes, 
though many a dark back-window 
looked over the yard, dilapidated 
and ghastly. Very little painting or 
whitewashing had been done ;—in 
short, Drover had gone to but trifling 
expense in beautifying either the 
exterior or interior of the Halting 
Place since it came into his possession. 

Mrs. Drover received the young 
stranger in the large kitchen of the 
inn, and did not seem particularly 
affectionate in greeting her, though 
she certainly did not regard her with 
indifference. The face of the strong 
woman grew pallid, her whole frame 
trembled as her eye fell upon the tiny 
figure of the child. She did not kiss 
orembrace herinany way; she seemed 
to look upon her as an apparition 
of horror. Her daughter Margaret, 
and nephew Mat, behaved with a 
greater show of kindness, both endea- 
vouring to make the little girl feel 
at home among them; but our heroine 
had an instinctive feeling that she 
was scarcely welcome there. She 
scanned the faces of those around 
her with much acuteness, and perhaps 
felt more inclined to give her contfi- 
dence to the harsh-featured grand- 
mother, who hardly accosted her all 
the night, than to anyone else pre- 
sent. On retiring to rest she found 
that she was to occupy a chamber to 
herself, a small garret-room at the 
top of the house, very unlike the 
large dormitory at the Almshouse 
which she had slept in with many 
other inmates. The only window in 
this little apartment was a skylight, 
broken-paned, and mended in some 
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laces with slate-coloured paper ; her 
Cad was of aeeneil veal, her 
bed of fresh sea-weed,smelling strongly 
of the ocean ; and there was very little 
other furniture in the room. Before 
getting into bed, the little girl being 
alone, for some reasons of her own, 
proceeded to discover if the flooring 
of this apartment was whole. All 
around she looked for some aperture 
in the boards—a rat-hole, a gap of 
any kind; but in vain. Then she 
tried if the door had a lock and 
key; a lock it had, but no key visible, 
nor bolt, nor any apparent mode of 
fastening, save the latch. Having 
made these observations, she com- 
posed herself to rest, having shed 
some tears to the memory of the 
kind friends at Tilby. 

It might have been midnight, when 
she was awakened by a slight noise, 
a very faint sound at her door, like 
the turning of the latch. Startin 
up, she proceeded to the door, guide 
by the moonlight, which streamed 
through the window overhead, and 
tried to open it, but in vain. The 
door was locked now. A child often 
reasons keenly. Little Flaggs was 
perhaps more acute than most young 
people of her years. Born with a 
nervous instinct of danger, a mys- 
terious inheritance, which might have 
been considered a presentiment of 
overhanging evil, this child, even 
when at Tilby, surrounded by friends, 
had sometimes fearful dreams of meet- 
ing with a violentend. When stories 
of murders were related to her, her 
blood ran cold, her heart grew faint; 
yet such was her morbid feeling on 
such subjects, that she preferred 
these tales to all others—they pos- 
sessed for her a fascination wild and 
terrible. So now, as she stood trem- 
bling at her locked door, feeling her- 
self a prisoner, filled with strange 
doubts, a hundred wild fancies flitted 
through her mind. Instinetively she 
clasped her neck with her hands. 
Poor little slender throat! of what 
avail would it be to injure it? Fear- 
ful of returning to bed, yet shivering 
with cold and undefined terror, she 
stood for a long while immovable, 
listening for any sounds that might 
strike upon her ear. Soon it seemed 
to her that there was a noise of foot- 
steps ascending the stairs leading in 
the direction of her room. The 
were slow and heavy steps, as thoug 
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a burden of great weight impeded the 
progress of the person or persons 
Walking. They ceased for a minute 
or two upon reaching the top landing, 
and the little girl knew that the door 
of the room adjoining her own was 
opened, and that the person or persons 
entered it. There was but a slight 
partition between her room and the 
next one, which was used as a sort 
of lumber-room by the Drovers; and 
seeing that a light as of a candle 
glimmered through the chinks of this 
partition, Little Flaggs cautiously 
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approached it, and found that by 
applying her eye to a large aperture, 
worn away by time in this partition, 
she could make a survey of what was 
going on behind the scenes. What 
she saw really, or what she fancied 
she saw that night, had a fearful 
effect upon her. The height of a 
diseased imagination could not have 
conjured up anything more terrible. 
After looking through the chink for 
some minutes, her eyesight failed, 
her head became giddy, and she sank 
senseless on the ground. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE MANOR. 


THE merry song of a lark perched on 
the roof was ringing through the air, 
and the bright summer sun flooding 
the little attic chamber with a glo- 
rious radiance, when the little girl 
returned to consciousness. She found 
herself lying on the floor, cold, and in 
a strange bewilderment of mind. Had 
she fallen asleep there and dreamed 
a most terrific dream? She hardly 
knew whether such might not have 
been the case. Very ardently she 
wished it was. But how could she 
ever discover the truth t Could she 
dare to question any mortal in that 
house as to whether she had dreamed 
or beheld reality? Shivering and 
miserable, she crept into bed, and 
from utter exhaustion fell into a 
profound slumber. When her Aunt 
Margaret came to call her, she found 
it hard to awake her. She shook 
her and shouted at her, and finally 
sprinkled a few drops of cold water 
on her face which made her start up 
with a frightened exclamation of 

“Where am I?” 

“You're here, child. Why are you 
so scared looking? Get up quick, 
and learn to milk the cows, for you 
must help me with the house-work,” 
said Margaret. 

With trembling fingers the child 
dressed with nervous speed, while 
her eyes would keep wandering ever 
and anon to the chink in the parti- 
tion, till at last Margaret's gaze 
followed their direction, and to her 
dismay she approached the partition, 
exclaiming how the mice or some- 
thing had worn holes init. Adding 
that they must be mended at once. 


Little Flaggs said nothing, but she 
saw her aunt put her eye to the chink 
in the partition, and look through it, 
and she then felt as if she would faint. 
Had she fainted at all last night, or 
was it only the dream of a heavy 
sleep ? 

“Come, come. What ails you? 
Staring about as if you expected to 
see a ghost!” called out Margaret. 
“T can’t wait, if you don’t get your 
wits right, and make haste.” 

Thus urged, the little girl summon- 
ed up all her energy to get ready as 
fast as possible, and was soon out in 
the fresh air, among singing birds and 
cackling fowl. Margaret brought her 
to the inn-yard, the gate of which 
was wide open, for the waggon that 
went every week to London, carrying 
goods, had that morning gone on its 
way heavily laden, and the track of 
its mighty wheels could be seen on 
the ground. An ostler was busy in 
the stables, rubbing down and talking 
to the horses, which were clanking 
their chains ; the cows were in the 
shed waiting patiently to be milked; 
and numerous fowl were strutting 
about the yard. All was very rural, 
from the calves that were bleating for 
their breakfast to the magpie chatter- 
ing on the house-top, and watching 
the little chickens following their 
mother. This was really the country, 
with green fields and hedges and 
shady trees. In spite of the dream- 
like terror of the past night, Little 
Flaggs felt the exhilarating influence 
of the fresh air, perfumed with the 
fragrance of clover and bean blossoms. 
She watched her aunt milking the 
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cows, and feeding the calves and 
chickens, feeling that she would soon 
learn to do these things herself. 

As the day advanced, people from 
the village of Larch Grove dropped in 
at the inn to make inquiries about a 
certain young man, named Mark Sted- 
man, who was missed from his work 
that day ; but the Drovers said they 
had not seen him for several days ; 
he did not come often to the inn. He 
was the son of the game-keeper at 
Larch Grove Manor-—-a youth very 
active in the detection of poachers, 
who feared him much. For this rea- 
son it was dreaded that some harm 
might have happened to him through 
malice or revenge. 

“Tt is not unlikely that some of 
these poaching chaps may have given 
him a knock on the head,” observed 
Drover ; “but if so, where is the 
body? After all, I think it’s more 
certain that Stedman has gone off 
somewhere onaspree. He'll turn up 
to-morrow or next day.” 

But to-morrow and next day it was 
all the same. Mark Stedman appeared 
no more at Larch Grove. The magis- 
trates in the neighbourhood assembled 
to consult with each other upon his 
mysterious disappearance, but could 
come to no fixed conclusions respecting 
it. There was no one to suspect in 
particular. When Mat Drover re- 
turned from London, whither he had 

one with the waggon, he found every 
dy at Larch Grove talking of young 
Stedman. But the matter at length 
dropped off when something else came 
to occupy public attention. The gene- 
tal conviction was that Mark was 
murdered, but the excitement at- 
tending that conviction died a natural 
death in time. 

When Mrs. Lipwell understood 
that the little girl from the Alms- 
house, whom she had wished to bring 
up as a maid for her daughters, was 
living at the Halting Place as the 
granddaughter of the innkeeper, she 
sent for her one day to come to Larch 
Grove Manor; and accordingly the 
child was despatched to the mansion, 
which she entered with fear and 
trembling. Mrs. Grubly, the house- 
keeper, who still resided in her offi- 
cial capacity at Larch Grove, received 
her with civility, scrutinizing her 
with a sharpness peculiar to her. 
There was something in the air and 
appearance of the little girl, as she 
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stood before her, that recalled to her 
mind the appearance of some one 
whom she could not then recollect 
clearly. After the first few moments 
of the interview elapsed, this resem- 
blance faded away, and Mrs. Grub- 
ly ceased to puzzle herself about it. 
The heart of the child beat fast when 
Mrs. Lipwell and her daughters came 
down to the housekeeper’s room to 
speak to her; but the gentle de- 
meanour of the elder Miss Lipwell 
won her confidence very quickly. It 
was hard to think that this young girl, 
dressed so simply, and so modest look- 
ing, was the heiress of all the broad 
lands round Larch Grove. So far 
from being proud or overbearing, 
Maria Lipwell had an extremely 
humble, retiring manner, and her 
countenance wore a look of sadness 
remarkable in one so young. She 
was not actually pretty, but very 
sweet-looking. Her air had nothing 
of that affected humility and con- 
descension which some great peopie 
assume towards their inferiors, the 
real nature of which is easily seen 
through. It was rather that of a 
person who considered herself pos- 
sessed of morethan was her due, and for 
which she seemed about to apologize 
in these words: “I am to be the 
owner of great wealth, far more than 
I deserve, but I beg you will not hate 
or envy me for it, as the thought of 
having power and authority does not 
give me the happiness which you 
may imagine it does.’ She spoke 
more to Little Flaggs than the other 
ladies, and seemed particularly in- 
terested by her, engaging her to at- 
tend her Sunday-school class, and to 
come every day for an hour or so to 
the Manor House, to learn fancy 
needlework from. the lady’s maid, 
Jane Hart. Fortunately neither 
Drover nor his wife objected to their 
granddaughter complying with Miss 
Lipwell’s requests, and Little Flaggs 
was permitted to go to Larch Grove 
as often as she was welcome there, 
after doing her own household work at 
the inn. It was always interesting 
to the Drovers to know what was 
going on at the Manor House, and 
whenever their grandchild returned 
from Larch Grove she was always 
questioned minutely as to the pro- 
ceedings there. 

“Ts it true,” asked her Aunt Mar- 
garet, one day, “that Miss Lipwell 
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and Mr. Raynor, the young curate at 
the Parsonage, are carrying on a 
courtship?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the girl, 
“but I’m sure it is not, for Mr. 
Raynor wouldn’t be grand enough for 
so great a lady.” 

“That’s her own business,” resumed 
Margaret ; “many a rich heiress takes 
a fancy to a poor gentleman. Old 
Peggy Juggs met them walking yes- 
terday through the demesne, and she 
had the boldness to speak out and 
tell Miss Lipwell to take care of get- 
ting herself into trouble by a court- 
ship that might not please her mo- 
ther; and though she’s half-crazed 
shesaysshe could see how Mr. Raynor’s 
eyes flashed fire, and Miss Lipwell 
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blushed like a rose, and trembled all 
over like an aspen.” 

“Mr. Raynor’s a good man, and I 
like him,” said Little Flaggs; “but 
still I’m afraid he’s not a rich enough 
husband for Miss Maria.” 

And now it recurred to the girl’s 
mind how she had seen Miss Lipwell 
that day looking as if she had been 
weeping, and how she had appeared 
to take less interest than usual in 
speaking to her when she met her in 
Jane Hart’s room. 

“Old Peggy Juggs was very im- 
ertinent to speak in that way to a 
ady,” she said, after a pause. 

“That may be,” returned Margaret; 
“but still it would not make her 

words less true.” 


LEINSTER FOLK-LORE,—NO., VI. 


WHILE some fictions are the common 
inheritance of the different branches 
of the Aryan family, there are others 
peculiar to this or that people, the 
natural features of their country, their 
climate, their form of government, 
their social condition, and their own 
prevailing disposition, concurring to 
this peculiarity. While philosophers 
gifted with the new light ae find 
it convenient that there should have 
been more than one centre of crea- 
tion, but are annoyed with the general 
resemblance of the popular fictions 
from Delhi to Galway, they account 
for it by saying that human imagina- 
tion is limited in its range of inven- 
tion and arrangement, and must move 
in one direction, and invest its crea- 
tions with certain characters and 
forms. 

Those who are pained by the lucu- 
brations of the African bishop are 
content with the supposition of all 
household tales having been familiar 
to our very early ancestors, before 
they began to send some of their 
superabundant mouths westward and 
southwards. We concur, generally, 
with this theory, but are convinced 
that besides retaining these inven- 
tions of the human imagination 
while the world was still young, 
there were afterwards found among 
every separate people, some succes- 
sors to the older giants of intellect, 
who omprae and sung for their own 
race, such legends in verse and prose 
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as were best adapted to please and 
interest their peculiar audience. In 
some, and indeed a great number of 
cases, they adapted the ancient fic- 
tions to the taste of their own people 
by interpolations well or ill adjusted ; 
and those compositions that, from 
whatever cause, had ceased to in- 
terest, were suffered to fall into obli- 
vion. The trolls, and dwarfs, and 
water spirits of the north are little 
known or regarded among the Gael, 
and the fairies of Ireland, associated 
with so much that is bright and 
cheerful, are unknown to the Norse 
Folk. 

In the Breton mythology the Irish 
fairies are replaced by the ‘ori/s 
(night dancers), who assemble on the 
heaths and execute rondes till day- 
break. Any inattentive mortal cross- 
ing their territory is seized on, and 
obliged to caper all night, and at 
sunrise is at the point of death with 
fatigue. Benead Guilcher, the hero of 
a story similar to the Lusmore of the 
Legends of the South of Ireland, 
returning with his wife from his la- 
bours at the plough, was on the point 
of being seized on, when they observed 
his paddle (fork in the original) in his 
hand, and so were obliged to relin- 
quish their prey, singing at the same 
time,— 

“‘ Lez-hi, lez-hon, 
Bac’h an arér zo gant hon; 
Lez-hon, lez-hi, 
Bac’h arér zo gant hi.” 








“ Let him go, let her go, 
Fork of plough has he; 
Let her go, Jet him go, 
Fork of plough have they.” 


But the bold Benead, through curi- 
osity and a wish to get rid of his 
hump, voluntarily joined the dance 
on another night, having first made 
them solemnly promise on the cross 
not to work him beyond his strength. 
They at once re-commenced dance 
and song,—the whole chaunt limited 
to three words— 


“ Di-Lun, Di-Meurs, Di-Mercher.” 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 


“With submission to you, gentle- 
men,” said Guilcher, “ your song is of 
the shortest. You stop too soon in 
the week. I think I could improve 
it. 

“Do so, do so,” cried they all, and 
he chanted— 


‘Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday.” 


They were so pleased, that when 
he requested beauty of face and 
form, they took him up, and pitched 
him from one to the other ; and when 
he had gone the round, his hump 
was gone, and a handsome face given 
him. 

He did not reveal his adventure in 
full till he was obliged by another 
hump-back, who exercised the office 
of usurer, and to whom on Benead 
owed eight crowns. He tried his 
fortune among the little korils, and 
promised to further improve the 
melody. But he was a stutterer, and 
could only get out— 


“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
And Su-Su-Sunday too— 
And Su-Sunday too— 
Su-Sunday— 

Su-Sunday too.” 


They stopped him in vehement 
anger, and bade him name his wish. 

“ Gi-gi-give me,” said he, “ what 
Guilcher left.” 

“We will,” said they, and down 
came the additional hump. 

Being now most furious with Guil- 
cher, he was on the point of selling 
off all the little he possessed. So in 
this strait he once more repaired to 
the dwarfs. 

They went on with the song, en- 
larged by the Sunday, but Guilcher 
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tiring of the bald melody, added a 
line, and completed their bliss. 


“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
With Sunday, as "tis meet, 
And so the week’s complete.” 


Guilcher revealing his misery, they 
all flung their purses to him, and 
home he went in joy. Alas! when 
the contents were turned out on the 
table, they were found to consist of 
dry leaves, sand, and horse-hair. The 
frightened wife ran to the benitier, 
and luckily finding some holy water 
there, sprinkled it on themselves and 
the table, and lo, a pile of gold and 
jewels sparkled before them! In 
Ireland the reverse would have taken 
place. 

We cite this tale as furnishing a 
curiously exact parallel in nearly 
every detail to a very popular Irish 
legend, which is pleasantly related in 
Mr. Crofton Croker’s collection, and 
with which the writer of this article 
was familiar, by oral tradition, very 
many years before Mr. Croker’s book 
appeared. 

The Breton version is, however, 
more complete than the Irish one. 
The korils explained to Guilcher that 
they had been doomed to perpetual 
night-dancing, with an imperfect 
melody, till some mortal should have 
the courage to join them, and com- 
plete the strain. After Guilcher had 
lengthened it they were in hopes of 
the usurer finishing it, and hence the 
anger with him. 

The ensuing household story has 
rather more of a Norse than Celtic 
air about it, though there are ap- 
parently no traces of it in Grimm’s 
or Dasent’s collections, except in the 
circumstances of the flight. Parts of 
the story may be recognised in the 
West Highland Tales, but we have 
met with the tale in full nowhere 
in print. Jemmy Reddy, Father 
Murphy’s servant, and the relater of 
the “ Adventures of Gilla na chreck 
an Gour,” told it to the occupants of 
the big kitchen hearth in Coolbawn, 
one long winter evening, nearly in 
the style in which it is here given, 
and no liberty at all has been taken 
with the incidents. The under- 
ground adventures seem to point to 
the Celtic belief in the existence of 
the “Land of Youth,” under our 
lakes. If it were ever told in Scan- 
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dinavia, the spacious cavern of the 
Northern land would be substituted 
for our Tir-na-n-Oge, with the bottom 
of the sea for its sky, and its own 
sun, moon, and stars. The editor of 


this series never heard a second reci- 
tation of this household story. 


“ THE THREE CROWNS. 

“There was once a king, some place or 
other, and he had three daughters, The 
two eldest were very proud and uncharit- 
able, but the youngest was as good as they 
were bad. Well, three princes came to 
court them, and two of them were the 
moral of the eldest ladies, and one was just 
as lovable as the youngest. They were 
all walking down to a lake, one day, that 
lay at the bottom of the lawn, just like the 
one that’s at Castleboro’, and they met a 
poor beggar. The king wouldn't give him 
anything, and the eldest princes wouldn’t 
give him anything, nor their sweethearts ; 
but the youngest daughter and her true love 
did give him something, and kind words 
along with it, and that was better nor all. 

‘When they got to the edge of the lake, 
what did they find but the beautifulest boat 
you ever saw in your life; and says the 
eldest, ‘Ill take a sail in this fine boat ;’ 
and says the second eldest, ‘Ill take a 
sail in this fine boat;’ and says the young- 
est, ‘I won’t take a sail in that fine boat, 
for I am afraid it’s an enchanted one,’ But 
the others overpersuaded her to go in, and 
her father was just going in after her, when 
up sprung on the deck a little man only 
seven inches high, afid he ordered him to 
stand back. Well, all the men put their 
hands to their soords; and if the same 
soords were only thraneens they weren’t 
able to draw them, for all sthrenth was left 
their arms. Seven Inches loosened the 
silver chain that fastened the boat, and 
pushed away; and after grinning at the 
four men, says he to them, ‘Bid your daugh- 
ters and your brides farewell for awhile. 
That wouldn’t have happened you three, 
only for your want of charity. You, says 
he to the youngest, needn’t fear, you'll 
recover your princess all in good time, and 
you and she will be as happy as the day is 
long. Bad people, if they were rolling 
stark naked in gold, would not be rich. 
Banacht lath.’ Away they sailed, and the 
ladies stretched out their hands, but weren't 
able to say a word, 

“Well, they wern’t crossing the lake while 
a cat ‘ud be lickin’ her ear, and the poor 
men couldn’t stir hand or foot to follow them. 
They saw Seven Inches handing the three 
princesses out o’ the boat, and letting them 
down by a nice basket and winglas into a 
draw-well that was convenient, but king 
nor princes ever saw an opening before in 
the same place. When the last lady was 
out of sight, the men found the strength in 
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their arms and legs again. Round the lake 
they ran, and never drew rein till they came 
to the well and windlass ; and there was 
the silk rope rolled on the axle, and the 
nice white basket hanging to it. ‘ Let me 
down,’ says the youngest prince ; ‘I'll die 
or recover them again.’ ‘No,’ says the 
second daughter’s sweetheart, ‘ I’m entitled 
to my turn before you.’ And says the 
other, ‘I must get first turn, in right 
of my bride.’ So they gave way to him, 
and in he got into the basket, and down 
they let him. First they lost sight of him, 
and then, after winding off a hundred per- 
ches. of the silk rope, it slackened, and they 
stopped turning. They waited two hours, 
and then they went to dinner, because there 
was no chuck made at the rope. 

“Guards were set till next morning, and 
then down went the second prince, and sure 
enough, the youngest of all got himself let 
down on the third day. He went down 
perches and perches, while it was as dark 
about him as if he was in a big pot with 
the cover on. At last he saw a glimmer 
far down, and in a short time he felt the 
ground. Out he came from the big lime- 
kiln, and lo and behold you, there was a 
wood, and green fields, and a castle in a 
lawn, and a bright sky over all. ‘It’s in 
Tir-na-n-Oge I am,’ says he. ‘Let’s see 
what sort of people are in the castle.’ On 
he walked, across fields and lawn, and no 
one was there to keep him out or let him 
into the castle; but the big hall-door was 
wide open. He went from one fine room 
to another that was finer, and at last he 
reached the handsomest of all, with a table 
in the middle; and such a dinner as was 
laid out upon it! The prince was hungry 
enough, but he was too mannerly to go eat 
without being invited. So he sat by the 
tire, and he did not wait long till he heard 
steps, and in came Seven-Inches and the 
youngest sister by the hand. Well, prince 
and princess flew into one another’s arms, 
and says the little man, says he, ‘Why 
aren’t you eating.’ ‘I think, sir,’ says he, 
‘it was only good manners to wait to be 
agked.’ ‘The other princes didn’t think 
so,’ says he. ‘Each o’ them fell to without 
leave or licence, and only gave me the 
rough side o’ their tongue when I told them 
they were making more free than welcome. 
Well, I don’t think they feel much hunger 
now. There they are, good marvel instead 
of flesh and blood,’ says he, pointing to two 
statues, one in one corner, and the other 
in the other corner of the room. The 
prince was frightened, but he was afraid to 
say anything, and Seven Inches made him 
sit down to dinner between himself and his 
bride; and he’d be as happy as the day is long, 
ouly for the sight of the stone men in the 
corner. Well, that day went by, and when 
the next came, says Seven Inches to him : 
‘Now, you'll have to set out that way,” 
pointing to the sun; ‘and you'll find the 
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second princess in a giant’s castle this 
evening, when you'll be tired and 
hungry, and the eldest princess to-morrow 
evening ; and you may as well bring them 
here with you. You need not ask leave of 
their masters; they're only housekeepers 
with the big fellows. I suppose, if they 
ever get home, they'll look on poor people 
as if they were flesh and blood like them- 
selves.’ 

“Away went the prince, and bedad, it’s 
tired and hungry he was when he reached 
the first castle, at sunset. Oh, wasn’t the 
second princess glad to see him! and if she 
didn’t give him a good supper, its a won- 
der. But she heard the giant at the gate, 
and she hid the prince in a closet. Well, 
when he came in, he snuffed, an’ he snuffed, 
an’ says he, ‘Be the life, I smell fresh 
mate.” ‘Qh,’ says the princess, ‘it’s only 
the calf I got killed to-day.’ ‘Ay, ay,’ 
says he; ‘is supper ready?’ ‘It is, says 
she; and before he ruz from the table, he 
hid three quarters of the calf, and a cag of 
wine. ‘I think,’ says he, when all was 
done, ‘I smell fresh mate still.’ ‘It’s 
sleepy you are,’ says she; ‘go to bed.’ 
* When will you marry me?’ says the giant. 
‘You're puttin’ me off too long.’ ‘St. 
Tibb’s Eve,’ saysshe. ‘I wish I knew how 
far off that is,’ says he, and he fell asleep, 
with his head in the dish. 

“ Next day, he went out after breakfast, 
and she sent the prince to the castle where 
the eldest sister was. The same thing hap- 
pened there; but when the giant was 
snoring, the princess wakened up the prince, 
and they saddled two steeds in the stables, 
and magh go bragh (the tield for ever) with 
them. But the horses’ heels struck the 
stones outside the gate, and up got the 
giant, and after them he made. He roared 
and he shouted, and the more he shouted 
the faster ran the horses; and just as the 
day was breaking he was only twenty 
perches behind. But the prince didn’t leave 
the castle of Seven Inches without being 
provided with something good. He reined 
in his steed, and flung a short, sharp knife 
over his shoulder, and up sprung a thigk 
wood between the giant and themselves. 
They caught the wind that blew before 
them, and the wind that blew behind them 
did not catch them. At last, they were 
near the castle where the other sister lived ; 
and there she was, waiting for them under 
a high hedge, and a fine steed under her. 


“But the giant was now in sight, roar- 
ing like a hundred lions, and the other 
giant was out in a moment, and the chase 
kept on. For every two springs the horses 
gave, the giants gave three, and at last, 
they were only seventy perches off. Then the 
prince stopped again, and flung the second 
skian behind him. Down went all the flat 
field, till there was a quarry between them 
a quarter of a mile deep, and the bottom 
filled with black water; and before the 


giants could get round it, the prince and 
princesses were inside the domain of the great 
magician, where the high thorny hedge 
opened of itself to everyone that he chose 
to let in. 

‘“* Well, to be sure, there was joy enough 
between the three sisters, till the two eldest 
saw their lovers turned into stone. But 
while they were shedding tears for them, 
Seven Inches came in, and touched them 
with his rod. So they were flesh, and 
blood, and life, once more, and there was 
great hugging and kissing, and all sat down 
to a nice breakfast, and Seven Inches sat at 
the head of the table. 


““When breakfast was over, he took 
them into another room, where there was 
nothing but heaps of gold, and silver, and 
diamonds, and silks, and satins; and on a 
table there was lying three sets of crowns: 
a gold crown was ina silver crown, and 
that was lying in a copper crown. He took 
up one set of crowns, and gave it to the 
eldest princess; and another set, and gave 
it to the second youngest princess; and 
another, and gave it to the youngest of all; 
and says he :—‘ Now, you may all go tothe 
bottom of the pit, and you have nothing to 
do but stir the basket, and the people that 
are watching above will draw you up. 
But, remember, ladies, you are to keep 
your crowns safe, and be married in them, 
all the same day. If you be married 
separately, or if you be married without 
your crowns, a curse will follow; mind 
what I say.’ 

“So they took leave of him with great 
respect, and walked arm-in-arm to the bot- 
tom of the draw-well. There was a sky 
and a sun over them, and a great high wall 
covered with ivy rose before them; and it 
was so high they could not see to the top of 
it; and there was an arch in this wall, and 
the bottom of the draw-well was inside the 
arch. The youngest pair went last; and 
says the princess to the prince, ‘I’m sure 
the two princes don’t mean any good to 
you. Keep these crowns under your cloak, 
and if you are obliged to stay last, don’t 
get into the basket ; but put a big stone, or 
any heavy thing inside, and see what will 
happen.” 

“So, when they were inside the dark 
cave, they put in the eldest princess first, 
and stirred the basket, and up she went, 
but first she gave a little scream. Then 
the basket was let down again, and up 
went the second princess, and then up went 
the youngest; but first she put her arms 
round her prince’s neck, and kissed him, 
and cried a little. At last, it came to the 
turn of the youngest prince, and well be- 
came him ;— instead of going into the basket, 
he put in a big stone. He drew one side 
and listened, and after the basket was 
drawn up about twenty perch, down came 
itself and the stone like thunder, and the 
stone was made brishe of on the flags. 
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“ Well, my poor prince had nothing for 
it but to walk back to the Castle; and 
through it and round it he walked, and the 
finest of eating and drinking he got, and 
a bed of bog-down to sleep on, and fine 
walks he took through gardens and lawns, 
but not a sight could he get, high or low, 
of Seven Inches. Well, I don’t think any of 
us would be tired of this fine way of living 
forever. Maybe we would. Any how the 
prince got tired of it before a week, he was 
so lonesome for his true love; and at the 
end of a month he didn’t know what to do 
with himself. 

“One morning he went into the treasure 
room, and took notice of a beautiful snuff- 
box on the table that he didn’t remember 
seeing there before. He took it in his 
hands, and opened it, and out Seven Inches 
walked on the table. ‘I think, prince,’ 
says he, ‘you're getting a little tired of my 
castle?’ ‘Ah!’ says the other; ‘if I had 
my princess here, and could see you now 
and then, I'd never gee a dismal day.’ 
‘Well, you’re long enough here now, and 
you're wanting there above. Keep your 
bride’s crowns safe; and whenever you 
want my help, open this snuff-box. Now 
take a walk down the garden, and come 
back when you're tired.’ 

“Well the prince was going down a 
gravel walk with a quickset hedge on each 
side, and his eyes on the ground, and he 
thinking on one thing and another. At 
last he lifted his eyes, and there he was out- 
side of a smith’s bawn-gate that he often 
passed before, about a mile away from the 
palace of his betrothed princess. The 
clothes he had on him were as ragged as 
you please, but he had his crowns safe 
under his old cloak. 

“So thesmith came out, and says he: ‘It’s 
a shame for a strong, big fellow like you to 
be on the sthra, and so much work to be 
done. Are you any good with hammer 
and tongs? Come in and bear a hand, and 
I'll give you diet, and lodging, and a few 
thirteens when you earn them.’ ‘ Never 
say’t twice,’ says the prince; ‘I want 
nothing but to be employed.’ So he took 
the sledge, and pounded away at the red- 
hot bar that the smith was turning on the 
anvil to make into a set of horse-shoes. 

“Well, they weren't long powdhering 
away when a sthronshuch of an idle tailor 
came in; and when the smith asked him 
what news he had, he got the handle of the 
bellows and began to blow, and to let out 
all he heard for the last two days. There 
was sO many questions and answers at first, 
that if I told them all, it would be bed- 
time afore I'd be done. So here is the sub- 
stance of the discourse; and before he got 
far into it, the forge was half filled with 
women knitting stockings, and men smok- 
ing. 

“** Yous all heard how the two princesses 
were unwilling to be married till the 
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youngest would be ready with her crowns 
and her sweetheart. But after the windlass 
loosened accidentally when they were pulling 
up her bridegroom that was to be, there 
was no more sign of a well, or a rope, or a 
windlass, than there is on the palm of your 
hand. So the buckeens that wor coortin, 
the eldest ladies, wouldn’t give peace or 
ease to their lovers nor the king till they 
got consent to the marriage, and it was to 
take place this morning. Myself went down 
out o’ curosity; and to be sure I was 
delighted with the grand dresses of the two 
brides, and the three crowns on their heads 
—gold, silver, and copper, one inside the 
other. The youngest was standing by 
mournful enough, in white, and all was 
ready. The two bridegrooms came in as 
proud and grand as you please, and up they 
were walking to the altar rails, when, my 
dear, the boards opened two yards wide 
under their feet; and down they went 
among the dead men and the coflins in the 
vaults. Oh, such screeching as the ladies 
gave! and such running and racing, and 
peeping down as there was; but the clerk 
soon opened the door of the vault, and up 
came the two heroes, and their fine clothes 
covered an inch thick with cobwebs and 
mould. 

“*So the king said they should put off 
the marriage; ‘ For,’ says he, ‘1 see there is 
no use in thinking of it till my youngest 
gets her three crowns, and is married along 
with the others. Ill give my youngest 
daughter for a wife to whoever brings three 
crowns to me like the others; and if he 
doesn’t care to be married some other one 
will, and I'll make his fortune.’ ‘I wish, 
says the smith, ‘I could do it; but I was 
looking at the crowns after the princesses 
got home, and I don’t think there’s a black 
or a white smith on the face o’ the earth 
could imitate them.’ ‘Faint heart never 
won fair lady,’ says the prince. ‘Go to 
the palace and ask for a quarter of a pound 
of gold, a quarter of a pound of silver, and 
a quarter of a pound of copper. Get one 
crown for pattern; and my head for a 
pledge, I'll give you out the very things 
that are wanted in the morning.’ ‘ Ubba- 
bow!’ says the smith, ‘are you in earnest ?’ 
‘Faith, lam so,’ sayshe. ‘Go! worse than 
lose you can't.’ 

“To make a long story short, the smith got 
the quarter of a pound of gold, the quarter of 
a pound of silver, and the quarter of a pound 
of copper, and gave them and the pattern 
crown to the prince. He shut the forge 
door at night-fall; and the neighbours all 
gathered in the bawn, and they heard him 
hammering, hammering, hammering, from 
that todaybreak ; and every now and then 
he'd pitch out through the window, bits of 
gold, silver, and copper; and the idlers 
scrambled for them, and cursed one another, 
and prayed for good luck for the workman. 

“ Well, just as the sun was thinking to 
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rise, he opened the door, and brought out 
the three crowns he got from his true-love, 
and such shouting and huzzaing as there 
was. The smith asked him to go along 
with him to the palace, but he refused ; 
and so off set the smith and the whole 
townland with him; and wasn’t the king 
rejoiced when he saw the crowns. ‘ Well,’ 
says he to the smith, ‘you're a married 
man; what’s to be done?” ‘Faith, your 
majesty, I didn’t make them crowns at all ; 
it was a big shuler of a fellow that took 
employment with me yesterday.’ ‘Well, 
daughter, will you marry the fellow that 
made these crowns?’ ‘Let me see them 
first, father.’ So when she examined them 
she knew them right well, and guessed it 
was her true-love that sent them. ‘I will 
marry the man that these crowns came 
from,’ says she. 

“*Well,’ says the king to the eldest of 
the two princes, ‘go up to the smith’s 
forge, take my best coach, and bring home 
the bridegroom.’ He was very unwilling 
to do this, he was so proud, but he did not 
wish to refuse. When he came to the 
forge, he saw the prince standing at the 
door, and beckoned him over to the coach. 
* Are you the fellow,’ says he, ‘that made 
them crowns?’ ‘Yes,’ says the other. 
‘Then,’ says he, ‘maybe you'd give your- 
self a brushing, and get into that coack : 
the king wants to see you. I pity the 
princess.’ The young prince got into the 
carriage, and while they were on the way, 
he opened the snuff-box, and out walked 
Seven Inches and stood on his thigh. 
‘Well,’ says he, ‘what trouble is on you 
now?’ ‘ Master,’ says the other, ‘please to 
let me be back in my forge, and let this 
carriage be filled with paving stones.’ No 
sooner said than done. The prince was 
sitting in his forge, and the horse wondered 
what was after happening to the carriage. 

“When they came into the palace yard, 
the king himself opened the carriage door, 
to pay respect to his new son-in-law. As 
soon as he turned the handle, a shower of 
small stones fell on his powdered wig and 
his silk coat, and down he fell under them. 
There was great fright and some tittering, 
and the king, after he wiped the blood 
from his forehead, looked very cross at the 
eldest prince. ‘My Liege,’ says he, ‘I’m 
very sorry for this accidence, but I’m not to 
blame. I saw the young smith get into the 
carriage, and we never stopped a minute 
since. ‘It’s uncivil you were to him. 
Go,’ says he, to the other prince, ‘and 
bring the young smith here, and be polite.’ 
* Never fear,’ says he. 

‘+ But there’s some people that couldn’t be 
good-natured if they were to be made heirs 
of Damer’s* estate. Not a bit civiler was 
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the new messenger than the old, and when 
the king opened .the carriage door the 
second time it’s a shower of mud that 
came out on him; and if he didn’t fume, 
and splutter, and shake himself, it’s no 
matter. ‘There’s no use,’ says he, ‘going 
on this way;’ the fox never got a better 
messenger than himself.’ 

“So he changed his clothes, and washed 
himself, and out he set to the smith’s forge 
Maybe he wasn’t polite to the young prince, 
and asked him to sit along with himself. 
The prince begged to be allowed to sit in 
the other carriage; and when they were 
half way, he opened his  snuff-box. 
* Master,’ says he, ‘I'd wish to be dressed 
now according to my rank.’ ‘ You shall be 
that,’ says Seven Inches; ‘and, now, I'll 
bid youfarewell. Continue as good and kind 
as you always were; love your wife, and 
that’s all the advice I will give you.’ So 
Seven Inches vanished; and when the car- 
riage door was opened in the yard—not by 
the king though, for a burnt child dreads 
the fire—out walks the prince as fine as 
hands and pins could make him, and the 
first thing he did was to walk over to his 
bride, and embrace her very heartily. 

“Every one had great joy but the two 
other princes. There was not much delay 
about the marriages that were all celebrated 
on the one day. Soon after the two elder 
couples went to their own courts, but the 
youngest pair staid with the old king, and 
they were as happy as the happiest married 
couple you ever heard of in a story.” 


The next tale was one which was 
repeated oftenest in our hearing 
during our country experience. It 
probably owed its popularity to the 
bit of a rhyme, and the repetition of 
the adventures of the three sisters, 
nearly in the same words. It mayseem 
strange that this circumstance, which 
would have brought ennwi and discom- 
fort on our readers, should have re 
commended it to the fireside audiences. 
Let it be considered that they ex- 
pected to sit up to a certain hour, and 
that listening to a story was the 
pleasantest occupation they could 
fancy for the time. Length, then, in 
a tale was a recommendation, and 
these repetitions contributed to that 
desirable end. 


“THE CORPSE WATCHERS, 


“There was once a poor woman that had 
three daughters, and one day the eldest 
said, ‘Mother, bake my cake, and kill my 
cock, till 1 go seek my fortune.’ So she did, 


* A rich money-lender, of Dublin, in the days of Swift, as penurious as he was rich. 
The Dean wrote a satirical elegy on his departure. 
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and when all was ready, says her mother to 
her, ‘Which will you have half of these 
with my blessing, or the whole with my 
curse?’ ‘Curse, or no curse,’ says she, ‘the 
whole is little enough.’ So away she set, 
and if the mother didn’t give her her curse, 
she didn’t give her her blessing. 

“* She walked and she walked till she was 
tired and hungry; and then she sat down to 
take her dinner. While she was eating it, 
a poor woman came up, and asked for a 
bit. ‘The dickens a bit you'll get from 
me,” says she: ‘it’s all too little for myself ;’ 
and the poor woman walked away very 
sorrowful. At nightfall she got lodging at 
a farmer’s, and the woman of the house 
told her that she’d give her a spade-full of 
gold and a shovel-full of silver, if she’d only 
sit up, and watch her son’s corpse that was 
waking in the next room. She said she’d 
do that; and, so, when the family were in 
their bed, she sat by the fire, and cast an 
eye from time to time on the corpse that 
was lying under the table. 

** All at once the dead man got up in his 
shroud, and stood before her, and said, 
‘ All alone, fair maid!’ She gave him no 
answer ; and when he said it the third time, 
he struck her with a switch, and she became 
a grey flag. 

“ About a week after, the second daughter 
went to seek her fortune; and she didn’t 
care for her mother’s blessing no more nor 
her sister, and the very same thing happened 
her. She was left a grey flag by the side of 
her sister. 

“At last, the youngest went off in search 
of the other two, and she took care to carry 
her mother's blessingawith her. She shared 
her dinner with the poor woman on the 
road, and she told her that she would watch 
over her. 

“ Well, she got lodging in the same place 
as the others, and agreed to mind the 
corpse. She sat up by the fire with the 
dog and cat, and amused herself with some 
apples and nuts that the mistress gave her. 
She thought it a pity that the man under 
the table was a corpse: he was so hand- 
some. 

“But at last he got up, and says he, 
‘ All alone, fair maid!’ and she wasn’t long 
about an answer :— 


**¢ All alone I’m not. 
I’ve little dog Douse and Pussy, my cat ; 
I've apples to roast, and nuts to crack, 
And all alone I am not.’ 


“Ho, ho!’ sayshe, ‘you'rea girl of courage, 
though you wouldn't have enough to follow 
me. Iam now going to cross the quaking 
bog, and go through the burning forest. 
I must then enter the cave of terror, and 
climb the hill of glass, and drop from the 
top of it into the Dead Sea.’ ‘I'll follow 
you,’ says she, ‘for I engaged to mind you.’ 
He thought to prevent her, but she was as 
stiff as he was stout, 
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“Out he sprung through the window, 
and she followed him till they came to the 
‘Green Hills,’ and then says he:— 


“*Open, open, Green Hills, and let the 
Light of the Green Hills through ;’ 
‘Ay,’ says the girl, ‘and let the fair 
maid, too.’ 


“They opened, and the man and woman 
passed through, and there they were, on the 
edge of a bog. 

“He trod lightly over the shaky bits 
of moss and sod; and while she was think- 
ing of how she’d get across, the old beggar 
appeared to her, but much nicer dressed, 
touched her shoes with her stick, and the 
soles spread a foot on each side. So she 
easily got over the shaky marsh. The 
burning wood was at the edge of the bog, 
and there the good fairy flung a damp thick 
cloak over her; and through the flames she 
went, and a hair of her head was not 
singed. Then they passed through the dark 
cavern of horrors, where she’d have heard 
the most horrible yells only that the fairy 
stopped her ears with wax. She saw 
frightful things with blue vapours round 
them, and felt the sharp rocks, and the 
slimy backs of frogs and snakes. 

“When they got out of the cavern, they 
were at the mountain of glass; and then 
the fairy made her slippers so sticky with a 
tap of her rod, that she followed the young 
corpse easily to the top. There was the 
deep sea a quarter of a mile under them ; 
and so the corpse said to her, ‘Go home to 
my mother, and tell her how far you came 
to do her bidding: farewell.’ He sprung 
head foremost down into the sea, and after 
him she plunged, without stopping a mo- 
ment to think about it. 

“She was stupified at first, but when 
they reached the waters she recovered her 
thoughts. After piercing down a great 
depth, they saw a green light towards the 
bottom. At last, they were below the sea, 
that seemed a green sky above them; and, 
sitting in a beautiful meadow, she half 
asleep, and her head resting against his 
side. She couldn’t keep her eyes open, and 
she couldn’t tell how long she slept; but 
when she woke she was in bed at his house, 
and he and his mother sitting by her bed- 
side, and watching her. 

“It was a witch that had a spite to the 
young man, because he wouldn’t marry her, 
and so she got power to keep him ina state 
between life and death, tilla young woman 
would rescue him just by doing what she 
had just done. So at her request, her 
sisters got their own shape again, and were 
sent back to their mother, with their spades 
of gold and shovels of silver. Maybe they 
were better after that, but I doubt it much. 
The youngest got the young gentleman for 
her husband. I’m sure she deserved him, 
and if they didn’t live happy, THAT WE 
MAY.” 
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The succeeding story is met with, 
in some shape or other, in almost 
every popular collection. It happen- 
ed, however, that we never met with 
it in a complete form, except from 
the recital of Mrs. Kelly, of the Duf- 
frey, a lady in heart and deed, though 
a farmer’s wife. The reader will find 
the word serenade doing duty for 
“surround ;’ but the circumstance 
having remained fixed in our memo- 
ry, we have not ventured on a sup- 
posed improvement. The scarcity of 
proper names is a remarkable feature 
in these old monuments. We have 
always, even at the risk of tautology 
and circumlocution, respected this 
particular institution. Contrary to 
what might be expected by an un- 
reflecting person, the most popular 
stories are always the oldest. The 
genuine heinebeld tale, as old, pro- 
bably, as Nimrod, is more cherished 
than the Ossianic stories, which may, 

yerhaps, boast twelve hundred years. 
‘inn M‘Cuil, Cuchullin, and Oscur, 
are preferred to “ Brian of the tri- 
butes ;” and he is dearer to the pea- 
sant’s heart than Sarsfield or Hugh 
O'Neill. This circumstance has at- 
tracted the attention of many a 
writer interested in popular legends, 
among others, Mr. O’Grady, editor of 
the “Pursuit of Diarmuidh and 
Grainne,’ in the Ossianic Transac- 
tions ; and J. F. Campbell, collector 
of the “ West Highland Legends.” If 
John Windele, of Cork, or William 
Hackett, have leisure, why do they 
not make a tour of a year or two 
among the Irish-speaking folk of 
south and west Ireland, and collect 
from peasant or fisherman, all they 
recollect of ancient fictional lore ; and 
publish it faithfully and unimproved, 
even as J. F. Campbell has done. 
And if Mr. Windele and Mr. Hackett, 
have not leisure, is there no gentle- 
man furnished with means and know- 
ledge of the native tongue, that will 
do it? Even now, many a curious bit 
of legendary lore can be collected, 
which will be lost in a dozen of 
years. 


“THE BROWN BEAR OF NORWAY. 


“There was once a king in Ireland, and 
he had three daughters, and very nice prin- 
cesses they were. And one day that their 
father and themselves were walking in the 
lawn, the king began to joke on them, and 
to ask them who would they like to be 


married to. ‘I'll have the King of Ulster 
for a husband,’ says one; ‘ and I'll have the 
King of Munster,’ says another; ‘and,’ says 
the youngest, ‘I'll have no husband but the 
Brown Bear of Norway.’ For a nurse of 
her’s used to be telling her of an enchanted 
prince that she called by that name, and 
she fell in love with him, and his name was 
the first name on her lips, for the very night 
before she was dreaming of him. Well, 
one laughed, and another laughed, and they 
joked on the princess all the rest of the eve- 
ning. But that very night she woke up 
out of her first sleep in a great hall that 
was lighted up with a thousand lamps; the 
richest carpets were on the floor, and the 
walls were covered with cloth of gold and 
silver, and the place was all full of grand 
company, and the very beautiful prince she 
saw in her dreams was there, and it wasn’t 
a moment till he was on one knee before 
her, and telling her how much he loved her, 
and asking her wouldn't she be his queen. 
Well, she hadn’t the heart to refuse him, 
and married they were the same evening. 

‘Now, my darling,’ says he, when they 
were left by themselves, ‘you must know 
that I am under enchantment. A sorceress, 
that had a beautiful daughter, wished me 
for her son-in-law; and because I didn’t keep 
the young girl at the distance I ought, the 
mother got power over me; and when I re- 
fused to marry her daughter she made me 
take the form of a bear by day, and I was 
to continue so till a lady would marry me 
of her own free will, and endure five years 
of great trials after.’ 

** Well, when the princess woke in the 
morning, she missed her husband from her 
side, and spent the day very sorrowful. But 
as soon as the lamps were lighted in the 
grand hall, where she was sitting on a sofa 
covered with silk, the folding-doors flew 
open, and he was sitting by her side the 
next minute. So they spent another eve- 
ning so happy, and he took an opportunity 
of warning her that whenever she began to 
tire of him, or not to have confidence in 
him, they would be parted for ever, and 
he'd beobliged to marry the witch’s daughter. 

“So she got used to find him absent by 
day, and they spent a happy twelvemonth 
together, and at last a beautiful little boy 
was born; and as happy as she was before, 
she was twice as happy now, for she had 
her child to keep her company in the day 
when she couldn't see her husband. 

“ At last one evening when herself, and 
her husband, and her child, were sitting 
with the window open, because it was a 
sultry night, in flew an eagle, took the in- 
fant’s sash in his beak, and up in the air 
with him. She screamed, and was going to 
throw herself out through the window after 
him, but the prince caught her, and looked 
at her very seriously. She bethought of 
what he said soon after their marriage, and 
she stopped the cries and complaints that 
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were on her lips. She spent her days very 
lonely for another twelvemonth, when a 
beautiful little girl was sent to her. Then 
she thought to herself she’d have a sharp 
eye about her this time; so she never would 
allow a window to be more than a few 
inches open. 

“ But all her care was in vain. Another 
evening when they were all so happy and 
the prince dandling the baby, a beauti- 
ful greyhound bitch stood before them, took 
the child out of the father’s hand, and was 
out of the door before you could wink. 
This time she shouted, and ran out of the 
room, but there were some of the servants 
in the next room, and all declared that nei- 
ther child nor dog passed out. She felt, 
she could not tell how, to her husband, but 
still she kept command over herself, and 
didn’t once reproach him. 

“When the third child was born she 
would hardly allow a window or door to be 
left open for a moment; but she wasn’t the 
nearer to keep the child to herself. They 
were sitting one evening by the fire, when a 
lady appeared standing by them. She opened 
her eyes ina great fright, and stared at her, 
and while she was doing so, the appearance 
wrapped a shawl round the baby that was 
sitting in its father’s lap, and either sunk 
through the ground with it, or went up 
through the wide chimney. This time the 
mother kept her bed for a month. 


“*My dear,’ said she to her husband, 
when she was beginning to recover, ‘ I 
think I'd feel better if I was after seeing my 
father, and mother, and sisters once more, 
If you give me leave to go home for a few 
days, I'd be glad.’ ‘ Very well,’ said he, ‘I 
will do that; and whenever you feel in- 
clined to return, only mention your wish 
when you lie down at night. The next 
morning when she awoke, she found herself 
in her own old chamber in her father’s pa- 
lace. She rung the bell, and in a short 
time she had her mother, and father, and 
her married sisters about her, and they 
laughed till they cried for joy at finding 
her safe back again. 

‘So in time she told them all that had 
happened to her, and they didn’t know 
what to advise her to do. She was as fond 
of her husband as ever, and said she was 
sure that he couldn’t help letting the chil- 
dren go; but still she was afraid beyond 
the world to have another child to be torn 
from her. Well, the mother and sisters 
consulted a wise woman that used to bring 
eggs to the castle, for they had great con- 
fidence in her wisdom. She said the only 
plan was to secure the bear’s skin that the 
prince was obliged to put on every mor- 
ning and get it burned, and then he couldn't 
help being a man night and day, and then 
the enchantment would be at an end. 

“So they all persuaded her to do that, 
and she promised she would; and after 
eight days she felt so great a longing to see 
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her husband again, that she made the wish 
the same night, and when she woke three 
hours after, she was in her husband's palace, 
and himself was watching over her. There 
was great great joy on both sides, and they 
were very happy for many days. 

“ Now she began to reflect how she never 
felt her husband leaving her of a morning: 
and how she never found him neglecting to 
give her a sweet drink out of a gold cup 
just as she was going to bed. 

“So one night she contrived not to drink 
any of it, though she pretended to do so; 
and she was wakeful enough in the morn- 
ing, and saw her husband passing out 
through a pannel in the wainscot, though 
she kept her eyelids nearly closed. The 
next night she got a few drops of the sleepy 
posset, that she saved the evening before, 
put into her husband’s night drink, and 
that made him sleep sound enough. She 
got up after midnight, passed through the 
pannel, and found a beautiful brown bear's 
hide hanging in an alcove. She stole back 
and went down to the parlour fire, and put 
the hide into the middle of it, and never 
took eyes off of it till it was all fine ashes. 
She then lay down by her husband, gave 
him a kiss on the cheek, and fell asleep. 

“If she was to live a hundred years 
she'd never forget how she wakened next 
morning, and found her husband looking 
down on her with misery, and anger in his 
face. ‘Unhappy woman,’ said he, you 
have separated us for ever! Why hadn't 
you patience for five years? I am now 
obliged, whether I like or no, to go a three 
days’ journey to the witch’s castle, and live 
with her daughter. The skin that was my 
guard you have burned it, and the egg- 
wife that gave you the counsel was the 
witch herself. I won't reproach you: your 
punishment will be severe enough without 
it. Farewell for ever!’ 

“* He kissed her for the last time, and was 
off the next minute walking as fast as he 
could. She shouted after him, and then 
seeing there was no use, she dressed herself, 
and pursued him, He never stopped, nor 
stayed, nor looked back, and still she kept 
him in sight ; and when he was on the hill 
she was in the hollow, and when he was in 
the hollow she was on the hill. Her life 
was almost leaving her, when just as the 
sun was setting, he turned up a bohyeen 
(lane), and went into a little house. She 
crawled up after him, and when she got in- 
side, there she saw a beautiful little boy 
on his knees, and he kissing and hugging 
him. ‘Here, my poor darling,’ says he, 
‘is your eldest child, and there,’ says he, 
pointing to a nice middle-aged woman that 
was looking on with a smile on her face, 
‘is the eagle that carried him away.’ She 
forgot all her sorrows in a moment, hugging 
her child, and laughing and crying over 
him. The Vanithee washed their feet, and 
rubbed them with gn ointment that took 
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all the soreness out of their bones, and 
made them as fresh as a daisy. Next 
morning just before sunrise he was up, and 
prepared to be off. ‘Here,’ said he to her, 
‘is a thing which may be of use to you. 
It’s a scissors, and whatever stuff you 
cut with it, will be turned into rich silk. 
The moment the sun rises T'll lose all me- 
mory of yourself and the children; but I'll 
get it at sunset again; farewell.” But he 
yasn’t far till she was in sight of him again, 
leaving her boy behind. It was the same 
to day as yesterday: their shadows went 
before them in the morning, and followed 
them in the evening. He never stopped, 
and she never stopped, and as the sun was 
setting, he turned up another lane, and there 
they found their little daughter. It was all 
joy and comfort again till morning, and 
then the third day’s journey commenced. 


* But before he started he gave her a 
comb, and told her that whenever she 
used it, pearls and diamonds would fall 
from her hair. Still he had his full me- 
mory from sunset to sunrise ; but from sun- 
rise to sunset he travelled on under the 
charm, and never threw his eye behind. 
This night they came to where the youngest 
baby was, and the next morning just before 
sunrise, the prince spoke to her for the last 
time. ‘Here, my poor wife, said he, ‘is a 
little hand-reel, with gold thread that has no 
end, and the half of our marriage ring. If 
you can ever get to my bed, and put your 
half ring to mine I will recollect you. 
There is a wood yonder; and the moment 
I enter it, I will forget everthing that ever 
happened between us, just as if I was born 
yesterday. Farewell, dear wife and child 
for ever.” Just then the sun rose, and away 
he walked towards the wood. She saw it 
open before him, and close after him; and 
when she came up, she could no more get 
in than she could break through a stone 
wall. She wrung her hands, and shed 
tears, but then she recollected herself, and 
cried out: ‘Wood, I charge you by my 
three magic gifts—the scissors, the comb, 
and the reel, to let me through;’ and it 
opened, and she went along a walk till she 
came in sight of a palace, and a lawn, and 
a woodman’s cottage in the edge of the 
wood where it came nearest the palace. 

“She went into this lodge, and asked 
the woodman and his wife to take her into 
their service. They were not willing at 
first; but she told them, she would ask no 
wages, and would give them diamonds, and 
pearls, and silk stuffs, and gold thread 
whenever they wished for them. So they 
agreed to let her stay. 

“Tt wasn’t long till she heard how a 
young prince, that was just arrived, was 
living in the palace as the husband of the 
young mistress. Herself and her mother 
said that they were married fifteen years 
before, and that he was charmed away 
from them ever since. He seldom stirred 
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abroad, and every one that saw’ him re- 
marked how silent and sorrowful he went 
about, like a person that was searching for 
some lost thing. 

“ The servants and conceited folk at the 
big house began to take notice of the beau- 
tiful young woman at the lodge, and to 
annoy her with their impudent addresses. 
The head-footman was the most trouble- 
some, and at last she invited him to come 
take tea with her. Oh, how rejoiced he 
was, and how he bragged of it in the ser- 
vants’ hall! Well, the evening came, and 
the footman walked into the lodge, and 
was shown to her sitting-room; for the 
lodge-keeper and his wife stood in great 
awe of her, and gave her two nice rooms to 
herself. Well, he sat down as stiff as a 
ramrod, and was talking in a grand style 
about the great doings at the castle, while 
she was getting the tea and toast ready. 
‘Oh,’ says she to him, ‘would you put 
your hand out at the window, and cut me 
off a sprig or two of honeysuckle?’ He got 
up in great glee, and put out his hand 
and head; and said she, ‘by the virtue of 
my magic gifts, let a pair of horns spring 
out of your head, and serenade the lodge. 
Just as she wished, soit was. They sprung 
from the front of each ear, and tore round 
the walls till they met at the back. Oh, 
the poor wretch! and how he bawled, and 
roared! and the servants that he used to 
be boasting to, were soon flocking from the 
castle, and grinning, and huzzaing, and 
beating tunes on tongs, and shovels, and 
pans; and he cursing and swearing, and 
the eyes ready to start out of his head, and 
he so black in the face, and kicking out 
his legs behind like mad. 

“ At last she pitied his case, and removed 
the charm, and the horns dropped down on 
the ground, and he would have killed her 
on the spot, only he was as weak as water, 
and his fellow-servants came in, and carried 
him up to the big house. 


‘* Well, some way or other, the story came 
to the ears of the prince, and he strolled 


down that way. . She had only the dress of 
a country-woman on her as she sat sewing 
at the window, but that did not hide her 
beauty, and he was greatly puzzled and 
disturbed, after he had a good look at her 
features, just as a body is perplexed to 
know whether something happened to him 
when he was young, or if he only dreamed 
it. Well, the witch’s daughter heard 
about it too, and she came to see the strange 
girl; and what did she find her doing, but 
cutting out the pattern of a gown from 
brown paper; and as she cut away, the 
paper became the richest silk she ever saw. 
The lady looked on with very covetous 
eyes, and, says she, ‘What would you be 
satisfied to take for that scissors.’ ‘ I'll 
take nothing,’ says she, ‘but leave to 
spend one night in the prince’s chamber, and 
I'll swear that we'll be as innocent of any 
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crime next morning as we were in the 
evening.’ Well the proud lady fired up, 
and was going to say something dreadful ; 
but the scissors kept on cutting, and the 
silk growing richer and richer every inch. 
So she agreed, and made her take a great 
oath to keep her promise. 

“When night came on she was let into her 
husband’s chamber, and the door was 
locked. But, when she came in a tremble, 
and sat by the bed side, the prince was in 
such a dead sleep, that all she did couldn't 
awake him. She sung this verse to him, 
sighing and sobbing, and kept singing it 
the night long, and it was all in vain:— 


***Four long years I was married to thee; 
Three sweet babes 1 bore to thee ; 
Brown Bear of Norway, won't you turn 

to me?’ 


* At the first dawn, the proud lady was in 
the chamber, and led her away, and the 
footman of the horns put out his tongue 
at her as she was quitting the palace. 

“So there was no luck so far; but the 
next day the prince passed by again, and 
looked at her, and saluted her kindly, as a 
prince might a farmer’s daughter, and 
passed on; and soon the witch’s daughter 
came by, and found her combing her hair, 
and pearls and diamonds dropping from it. 

“Well, another bargain was made, and 
the princess spent another night of sorrow, 
and she left the castle at daybreak, and 
the footman was at his post, and enjoyed 
his revenge. 

“The third day the prince went by, and 
stopped to talk wit the strange woman. 
He asked her could he do anything to serve 
her, and she said hemight. She asked him 
did he ever wake at night. He said that 
he was rather wakeful than otherwise ; but 
that during the last two nights, he was 
listening to a sweet song in his dreams, and 
could not wake, and that the voice was one 
that he must have known and loved in some 
other world long ago. Says she, ‘ Did you 
drink any sleepy potion either of these 
evenings before you went to bed?” ‘TI did,’ 
saidhe. ‘The two evenings my wife gave 
me something to drink, but I don’t know 
whether it was a sleepy posset or not.’ 
‘Well, prince,’ said she, ‘as you say you 
would wish to oblige me, you can do it by 
not tasting any drink this afternoon.’ ‘I 
will not,’ says he, and then he went on his 
walk. 

“Well, the great lady was soon after the 
prince, and found the stranger using her 
hand-reel, and winding threads of gold off 
it, and the third bargain was made. 

“That evening the prince was lying on 
his bed at twilight, and his mind much 
disturbed ; and the door opened, and in his 
princess walked, and down she sat by his 
bed-side, and sung :— 
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“¢Four long years I was married to thee; 
Three sweet babes I bore to thee ; 
Brown Bear of Norway, won’t you turn 

to me?’ 


‘«*Brown Bear of Norway!’ said he: ‘I 
don’t understand you.” ‘Don’t you re- 
member, prince, that 1 was your wedded 
wife for four years?’ ‘I do not,’ said he, 
‘but I’m sure I wishit was so.’ ‘ Don’t you 
remember our three babes, that are still 
alive?? ‘Show methem. My mind is all 
a heap of confusion.’ ‘Look for the half 
of our marriage ring, that hangs at your 
neck, and fit it to this.’ He did so, and 
the same moment the charm was broken. 
His full memory came back on him, and he 
flung his arms round his wife’s neck, and 
both began to shed tears. 

“Well, there was a great cry outside, 
and the castle walls were heard splitting 
and cracking. Every one in the castle was 
alarmed, and made their way out. The 
prince and princess went with the rest, and 
by the time all were safe on the lawn, 
down came the building, and made the 
ground tremble for miles round. No one 
ever saw the witch and her daughter after- 
wards. It was not long till the prince and 
princess had their children with them, and 
then they set out for their own palace. 
The kings of Ireland, and of Munster, and 
Ulster, and their wives, soon came to visit 
them, and may every one that deserves it 
be as happy as the Brown Bear of Norway 
and his family.” 


In the Leadbeater Papers will be 
found another version of the con- 


cluding legend of this paper. We 
have read it very lately, and are under 
the impression of its differing in 
locality and circumstance from our 
own issue of it, but how far we know 
no more than if it never had come 
beneath our eyes. Our memory is 
most faithful as to what interested 
us in 1815, but most treacherous in 
recollections of what we heard or 
read in the early part of 1862. What 
we heard from Mrs. Kelly in 1810, or 
thereabouts, is here given to the 
reader most conscientiously. Itis a 
curious instance of old circumstances 
being attached to the fortunes of a 
new man, such as Earl Garrett must 
be considered when thought of in 
comparison with Siegfried, the dragon 
slayer, or Osgur, grandson of Fionn. 
Such legends belong to a race which 
has been obliged to give way, par- 
tially, at least, to a rougher and less 
imaginative people. James IV. of 
Seotland survived Flodden, and will 
appear when his country wants him. 
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Don Sebastian, of Portugal, did not 
perish in Africa. Holger, the Dane, 
remained watching in his cavern long 
after the period— 


“When Roland, brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvalles died.” 


King Arthur is still waiting in the 
Isle of Avalon ; and some old Welsh 
king can scarcely disengage his beard 
from the stone table into which it has 
grown, as he has slept till his coming 
forth can be of no manner of use. 


“THE ENCHANTMENT OF GEAROIDH IARLA- 


“Tn old times in Ireland there was a great 
man ofthe Fitzgeralds. The nameon him was 
Gerald, but the Irish, that always had a great 
liking for the family, called him Gearoidh 
Tarla (Earl Gerald). He had a great castle 
or rath at Mullymast (Mullaghmast) ; and 
whenever the English government were 
striving to put some wrong on the country, 
he was always the man that stood up for it. 
Along with being a great leader in a fight, 
and very skilful at all weapons, he was deep 
in the black art, and could change himself 
into whatever shape he pleased. His lady 
knew that he had this power, and often 
asked him to let her into some of his secrets, 
but he never would gratify her. 

“She wanted particularly to see him in 
some strange shape, but he put her off 
and off on one pretence or other. But she 
wouldn’t be a woman if she hadn’t perse- 
verance; and so at last he let her know 
that if she took the least fright while he’d 
be out of his natural form he would never 
recover it till many generations of men 
would be under the mould. ‘Oh! she 
wouldn’t be a fit wife for Gearoidh Iarla if 
she could be easily frightened. Let him 
but gratify her in this whim and he'd see 
what a hero she was!’ So one beautiful 
summer evening, as they were sitting in 
their grand drawing-room, he turned his 
face away from her and muttered some 
words, and while you'd wink he was clever 
and clean. out of sight, and a lovely goldflinch 
was flying about the room. 

“The lady, as courageous as she thought 
herself, was a little startled, but she held 
her own pretty well, especially when he 
came and perched on her shoulder, and 
shook his wings, and put his little beak to 
her lips, and whistled the delightfulest tune 
you ever heard. Well, he flew in circles 
round the room, and played hide and go seek 
with his lady, and flew out into the garden, 
and flew back again, and lay down in her 
lap as if he was asleep, and jumped up 


again. 

“Well, when the thing had lasted long 
enough to satisfy both, he took one flight 
more into the open air; but by my word 
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he was soon .on his return. He flew right 
into his lady’s bosom, and the next moment 
a fierce hawk was after him. The wife 
gave one loud scream, though there was no 
need, for the wild bird came in like an 
arrow, and struck against a table with such 
force that the life was dashed out of him. 
She turned her eyes from his quivering body 
to where she saw the goldfinch an instant 
before, but neither goldfinch nor Earl Gar- 
ret did she ever lay eyes on again. 

“Once every seven years the Earl rides 
round the Curragh of Kildare on a steed, 
whose silver shoes were half an inch thick 
the time he disappeared; and when these 
shoes are worn as thin as a cat’s ear, he will 
be restored to the society of living men, 
fight a great battle with the English, and 
reign king of Ireland for two score years. 

“ Himself and his warriors are now sleep- 
ing in a long cavern under the Rath of Mul- 
laghmast. There isa table running along 
through the middle of the cave. The Earl 
is sitting at the head, and his troopers down 
along in complete armour both sides of the 
table, and their heads resting on it. Their 
horses, sadglled and bridled, are standing 
behind their masters in their stalls at each 
side; and when the day comes, the miller’s 
son that’s to be born with six fingers on 
each hand will blow his trumpet, and the 
horses will stamp and whinny, and the 
knights awake and mount their steeds, and 
go forth to battle. 

“Some night that happens once in every 
seven years, while the Earl is riding round 
the Curragh, the entrance may be seen by 
any one chancing to pass by. About a 
hundred years ago, a horse dealer that was 
late abroad and a little drunk, saw the 
lighted cavern, and went in. The lights, 
and the stillness, and the sight of the men 
in armour, cowed him a good deal, and he 
became sober. His hands began to tremble, 
and he let a bridle fall on the pavement. 
The sound of the bit echoed through the 
long cave, and one of the warriors that was 
next him, lifted his head a little, and said 
in adeep hoarse voice, ‘Is it time yet?’ 
He had the wit to say, ‘ Not yet, but soon 
will,’ and the heavy helmet sunk down on 
the table. ‘I'he horse dealer made the best 
of his way out, and I never heard of any 
other one having got the same opportunity.” 


A proper pendant to this series of 
papers would be a comparison and 
recognition of likeness among the 
personages and facts to be found in 
the “ Ossianic” and West “‘ Highland 
Remains ;” the “Breton Legends” by 
Villemarcke and Souvestre; the 
“Mabinogion” of Lady Guest ; the 
“Norse Tales” of Dasent; the “Ger- 
man Tales” of Grimm ; the “Morte 
D’Arthur;” and the other collections, 
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of which Diedrick of Berne (Theodric 
of Verona), and Charlemagne, and his 
nephew, Roland, are the central figures. 
It would appear from comparison that 
the Grecian and Roman Mythology, 
and the sacred books of the Hindoos, 
and the Iceland Eddas, and the collec- 
tions quoted, contain a large mass of 
invented fiction or tradition, derived 
from a common source, and varied 
according to climate, social usages, 
natural features of localities, and 
spirit of government. 

It is not at all easy to form any 
sure opinion on the mythology of the 
people among whom the fireside 
stories, or the Celtic traditions proper, 
have originated. According as a 
change in the religious belief of a 
people was effected, the peculiar 
religious flavour of the fictions evapor- 
ated, and was succeeded by some- 
thing characteristic of the new faith. 
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However, as time wore on, and early 
religious fervour was lost, the devo- 
tional element became powerless, and 
the mere action of the pieces remained 
untouched. Many expressions in our 
surviving fictions are meaningless to 
us, but were once very significative, 
and probably illustrated some mytho- 
logical point, which is now and pro- 
babl will be ever unknown. Bya 
careful comparison of all our fictional 
remains, something may be done. 
The Song of the Fairies, in the Lus- 
more’s Rath, was meaningless till il- 
lustrated by the Breton Version. 
In conclusion, we exhort every 
rson who takes interest in the oral 
iterary lore of the people, to collect 
whatever has been left among living 
uneducated men and women. A few 
ears later and it will inevitably be 
ost. 


VOLTAIRE, HIS LIFE AND HIS GENIUS. 


In answer to a question, who was 


the most brilliant and powerful being 
of the eighteenth century ? the voices 
of the civilized world, joining in a 
mingled chorus of applause and an- 
tipathy, would, doubtless, reply—Vol- 


taire. Considering the magnitude of 
his labours and their potent effects, 
he still remains the greatest literary 
man of Europe and the world. His 
activity equalled his powers, he was 
one of the few whom the Germans call 
world men, one of the few universal 
spirits who have extended the empire 
of their intellect over every domain 
of thought. Actuated from his ear- 
liest boyhood with an aspiring ambi- 
tion to trace his name on all the 
literary monuments of the age, he 
was the first who gave the literary 
character a status in Europe. Before 
his day, men of letters were either 
patronized by classes or the pension- 
ers of courts; the independent in- 
tellect of Voltaire aspired to a larger 
constituency—that of nations—of 
humanity. 

His long life of eighty-four years 
was passed in creation and contest ; 
theatres became the forts of this war- 
rior of ideas ; and with the artillery of 


the printing press of Europe. mar- 
shalled by his genius, he marched to 
battle, frequently to victory, always 
to renown. In this long war waged 
against Catholicism and despotism, 
he achieved a new kingship, that of 
public opinion ; and with this power 
under his control, he shook thrones, 
severed the chains of centuries, dissi- 
pated the clouds of the t, and 
emancipated the gouls of humanity 
with laughter and light. If the 
armies and fleets of a great power are 
a majestic sight, the hundred volumes 
of Voltaire, which were instrumental 
in destroying so many errors of the age, 
and which opened a brightening vista 
for humanity, are one still greater. 
Those works, the product of his 
life, genius, and talents, resemble a 
gigantic tree, but it is a tree of good 
and evil: it has produced an im- 
mense harvest of healthy fruit, but it 
also casts its upas shadow. The 
Dramas and Discourses in Verse stand 
side by side with “La Pucelle;” the 
treatise on “Toleration,” and. those 
defences of Sirven, Le Barre, Lally, in 
which he championed the cause of 
humanity, beside the Philosophical 
Dictionary. What is infamous in Vol- 
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taire, however, must be attributed 
less to the man than to his age, in 
which everything conspired to stimu- 
late to excess the powers of his scep- 
tical intellect ; but as he increased in 
pay his heart, naturally warm and 

nevolent, asserted its predominance; 
and it is in those phases of his life 
and portions of his works that mani- 
fest its influence, when aroused by 
injustice and wrong, that his perman- 
ent triumphs have resulted. Great 
and terrible as was this old King of 
Ridicule, a1 a une instinct celeste 
pour la malheur, and this generous 
and heroic energy with which - he 
combatted the cause of Calas and 
others, and triumphed overthe gloomy 
tyranny and ignorance of temporal 
power, while illustrating his nature, 
forms more than all the other achive- 
ments of his talents the lasting 
groundwork of his fame and his most 
illustrious passport to immortality. 
Of this he was, indeed, conscious in 
his old age, when he said—/’az fart 
un peu de bien, cest mon meilleur 
ouvrage. 

The popular opinion that Voltaire 
created the French Revolution, is but 
in part correct. His attacks and 
those of his apostles, d’Alembert, 
Diderot, Helvetius, and the rest, on 
state creeds, and the illuminative 
principles they threw upon govern- 
ment, law, and politics, laid the 
foundation for the greatest historical 
event of modern times ; but it was the 
extravagance of a long line of mon- 
archs, the ignorance and apathy of 
a long series of undeveloping adminis- 
trations, financial bankruptcy, and a 
starving population, which crisified 
the catastrophe. Ideas would never 
have produced the tragedy had the 
national stomach been regularly sup- 
plied. It arose from a superfcetation 
of wrongs acting in alliance with 
the spirit of famine. 

The French Revolution resembles 
two of the fables of antiquity. In- 
tellect, like a second Prometheus, in 
the form of Voltaire, first shed light 
snatched from heaven—nay, some- 
times lightning drawn from hell—on 
the social and political chaos of centu- 
ries ; then came the Titans of Demo- 
cracy, overthrowing the mountainous 
abuses which weighed upon existence, 
burying law, authority, humanity in 
the ruins, and for the time shutting 
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out heaven from the earth in the fire, 
smoke, and horror of Pandemonium. 
An event so tremendous, with the 
consequences of its reaction—a reign 
of terror followed by a tyranny of 
foree—could hardly have occurred 
among any other European people. 
Frenchmen tell us that Paris is the 
brain and France the head of 
Europe ; but this brilliant and some- 
what ferocious head, which has 
founded its republics alternately on 
a shambles and a theory, requires to 
be occasionally shaved, as late his- 
tory demonstrates. As far as the dis- 
semination of light was effective in pro- 
ducing the revolution, Voltaire is its 
author, but the earthquake which 
followed had a deeper source; and as 
his spirit floats off in the vanishing 
years of the century, followed by 
thunder-clouds, pregnant with ruin, 
it points now downward to the spaces 
upon which it had let the sun in 


upon the world, and now formed to : 


the future generations for whom he 
had promulgated the unprescribable 
rights of man, effaced the penal code, 
prepared the abolition of torture, and 
set an example of what one man may 
effect for humanity, who in defending 
Calas, Sivern, and Barre, opposes 
reason to power. 

To understand the formation of 
Voltaire’s character, and the colour 
which, in part, his genius assumed, 
one must look back to the age in 
which he lived, the society in which 
he moved, and the events of his 
youth. It was the age of divine right 
and of Louis XIV,thatfamous actor of 
kingship, that thorough embodiment 
of the politeness, address, sensuality, 
and ferocity of the modern Gaul,— 
with his guerres a effet, his high- 
heeled dignity, his affectation of 
greatness, his sensualism, and super- 
stition. It was an ignorant, profligate, 
magnificent, and stilted age, when 
the King was the state, when royal 
mistresses governed the cabinet, and 
created manners in the external world, 
according to the type Ionian, adven- 
turer, or devotee. It was an epoch 


of fictitious and false greatness, of gilt 
gingerbread splendour, with its con- 
stant pantomime of battles on the 
frontier, its monuments created by 
exhausting taxation, an age in which, 
while Versailles rose in glory, the peo- 
ple, gradually sinking in poverty, were 
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preparing, in the face of the great 
court comedy, the tragedy which 
was to be enacted. About all this 
Voltaire himself has written, not 
indeed as a man of the time, but as 
a man of the world, half philosopher 
and half courtier ; but as his mind 
and character developed during his 
career, stimulatéd by the enormities 
and incongruities with which he was 
surrounded, he declared battle with 
his age, and set to work to make it 
brighter and healthier, to dissipate 
its darkness and evaporate its 
miasma. Young Arouet’s earliest 
patron was Minon de L’Enclos, that 
pou French figure, of whom 
ier admirers said that she united the 
soul of Epicurus and Cato; and his 
chief instructor the Abbe Delafontain, 
the author of the Atheistical Mosaiad, 
which his pupil knew by heart, we 
are told, when he was but three years 
old. The mothers of the time were 
accustomed to send their sons to 
Ninon’ssaloons, to havetheir manners 
formed ; and Ninon, who took a fancy 
to young Arouet, whose fair locks she 
used to kiss when a child, and who 
left him a legacy to buy books, is 
stated to have declared, while listen- 
ing to the wild logic of the brilliant 
sceptical lad, that he was destined to 
become the rebel angel of the eight- 
eenth century. After leaving the 
college of Louis le Grand, where he 
was educated by the Jesuits, the 
young wit appears figuring among 
the court circle, the associate of the 
Prince of Conte, Duke de Vendome, 
Marquisde la Farre, Duke of Sully, the 
Abbes Chaulean and Chuteauneuf. 
Once looking round on the company 
of which he was a member, he 
remarked, “We are all here either 
princes or poets.” “ Puisque les titres 
sont coronus, je prend mon rang,” he 
used to say. Throughout his career he 
exhibited the kingly consciousness 
of intellectual power. Once when 
Madame la Pompadour, remarked to 
him, “Les rois sont joujours les demi- 
dieux.” Voltaire replied, “ Madame 
la Marquise, c’est les poetes qui a 
erée les demi-dieux.” 

Perhaps Voltaire’s genius has dis- 
pes more original power in his 
istories than in any other class of 
serious composition. His first work 
Charles XIL., is unique inits way, and 
exhibits a greater vigour and anima- 
tion of style than he afterwards ob- 
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tained. The great charm of this 
epic narrative, the materials of which 

oltaire gathered from several of the 
friends of the Swedish monarch, is, 
that it is written in the rapid impetu- 
ous spirit with which the hero acted, 
and has an air of freshness and force 
such as might have attached to the 
descriptions of those who were eye- 
witnesses of the events it depicts. 
While it reads like a romance, there 
is no reason to question its historic 
truth—the latter, indeed, has been 
warranted by the testimony of the 
ex-king of Poland, Stanislaus, the 
companion of the modern Alexander 
in many of his expeditions—except- 
ing, perhaps, the account of the death 
of harles, which late researches tend 
to indicate as the result of a con- 
spiracy, not an accident. 

Nothing can exceed the verve, 
lightness, and animation of the narra- 
tive faculty displayed in this unrival- 
led historiette. It is a masterpiece of 
narrative art. Much more impor- 
tant, however, is “The Essay on the 
Spirit of Nations.” Before this work, 
which was written for the instruc- 
tion of Madame de Chastellet, ap- 
peared, modern history was com- 
piled without judicious selection of 
materials, or extended views, critical 
or philosophical, and was, indeed, 
little more than a dull almanac of 
wars, conjurations; its horizon being 
limited to the acts of kings and poli- 
ticians, to the battle-field and cabinet. 
Among such works as the dry annals 
of Mezeray, De Thou, Davilla, &e., 
whose only merit is a sombre accu- 
racy, Duclos’ Louis XI. was the 
one solitary exception since Tacitus, 
in which an attempt had been made 
to paint character, or analyze the 
cause of events with penetration. 

Voltaire was the first who illumi- 
nated Europe as to the method in 
which history ought to be written. 
Instead of depicting like other writers 
the lives and acts of a few indivi- 
duals, for whom, judging from the 
tenor of past history, humanity ap- 
peared to have been created, he has 
traced the spirit of peoples in the 
march from barbarism to civilization, 
thrown a light on their condition, 
painted their manners, customs, the 
gradual advance in civil life, their 
material and political progress. His 
general practice is to select the strik- 
ing points in an age and to let facts 
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speak; the absurd incidents which 
have marked the course of humanity 
indeed presented a constant source of 
amusement to the wit of history, who 
exposes them to laughter in his usual 
way, that of lightly assuming their 
defence with a gay but trenchant 
irony. But though he cannot help 
amusing, his great object is to in- 
struct; and hence he has scattered 
through his work an abundance of 
enlarged principles, and of penetrant 
and just reflections, which constitute, 
apart from the admirablespirit evinced 
in the selection of its matter, its 
chief merit. Never was so vast a 
subject so lucidly and strikingly con- 
densed. With his accustomed tact, 
also, Voltaire, in this work, has re- 
frained from giving offence to govern- 
ments, thus to insure a larger public 
reception, with the object of facilitat- 
ing his great object, namely, that of 
creating a detestation of tyranny, 
intolerance, fanaticism, superstition, 
and war. With Voltaire the com- 
monest invention which ameliorates 
the condition of man, is of more im- 
portance than the most tremendous 
scene of human slaughter ; hence the 
prominence he has given to those chap- 
ters in which the progress of man- 
ners, of physical and intellectual im- 
provement are detailed. 

“The Essay on the Manners and 
Spirit of Nations” isthe earliest sketch 
of the history of civilization. The 
most interesting portions of Macau- 
lay’s history are those in which he 
has followed Voltaire’s plan; and it is 
by adopting his method that Buckle, 
with the manifold resources of a more 
advanced period of investigation 
before him, has, though we must 
peremptorily condemn many of his 
views, laid in principle the basis of 
the first philosophical history which 
England has produced. Of his other 
works the “History of Louis XIV.” 
holds the highest place. Here, also, 
while scenes of war and politicial 
events are dashed off with a master- 
ly pencil, its prevailing interest arises 
from the importance given to the ad- 
vance made in the arts and sciences 
during the reign of the Grand Mo- 
narch, His“ Peter the Great” evinces 
as usual his amusing lively narrative 
faculty, his animated portraiture and 
illustrative anecdotical method; and 
the same graces of style predominate 
inthe“ History of the War of 1741,” in 


which we have the most life-like 
picture of the battle of Fontenoy on 
record. 

His general practice in writing his- 
tory was to engage some laborious 
literateur to collect the materials of 
the edifice of which he purposed to 
become the philosophical architect. 
Hence several inaccuracies have 
slipped into “The Essay on the 
* of Nations,” though the veracity 
of its facts, in the main, remains 
unshaken. This, however, is a de- 
fect which attaches to most laborious, 

rsonal investigators, not excepting 

Tacaulay. Voltaire’s merit consists 
in having recognized the true genius 
of history, in having placed it on a 
larger basis, and in thereby making it 
an educational element for humanity 
at large. 

“The Philosophy of History,” 
which is intended to prelude “The 
Essay on the Spirit of Nations,” bears 
evidence in many of its chapters of 
the ay illuminative glance 
which Voltaire threw over the do- 
main of antiquity, its empires, sys- 
tems, races, customs, and religions; the 
ironical, sceptical animus, however, 
with which several of the latter are 
regarded in this brief work, which 
was designed to neutralize the effect 
of “ Bossuet’s Universal History,” is 
manifested much more strongly than 
in his survey of humanity since the 
age of Charlemagne. In the ages of 
barbarism—and in his view they ex- 
tended well-nigh to the epoch of 
Louis XIV.—Voltaire’s cultivated 
reason and dominant faculty of wit 
saw little more than the horrible and 
ludicrous; and all such passages he 
paints in a prominent manner, in 
order to warn mankind against the 
repetition of those crimes and absur- 
dities which make up the bulk of 
ancient history. It must be confess- 
ed that this tendency of his mind, as 
evidenced in the famous essay, has 
not unfrequently led him into extra- 
vagance unworthy of the spirit of a 
philosophic annalist. His occasional 
inaccuracy and carelessness as to facts 
isalso apparent to any one acquainted 
with the authorities; nay, he even 
seems to have invented some of the 
latter, to add to the agreements of 
his narrative. In one of the chap- 
ters, for instance, devoted to the 
Second Crusade, he tells us that after 
the return of the army from Palestine 
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"{ to Constantinople, the French knights 


characteristically invited the ladies of 
that city to a ball and dance, which 
took place in the church of St. So- 
phia. On some one asking Voltaire 
where he found the anecdote, he re- 
plied, gaily, “found it }—nowhere, it 
was a flash of imagination.” 

It is perhaps in his comic romances 
that the characteristic variety of Vol- 
taire’s genius is best evidenced ; here 
hisromantic inventions, his wit, sense, 
and satire come into fullest play. 
Passing over Zadic, L’Ingenu, Mi- 
cromegas, L’Homme de Cent Ecu, 
Noire et Blanc, Le Princes de Baby- 
lon, Le Blanc Taureau, &c., we come 
to Candide, which stands at the head 
of this class of compositions, and in- 
deed of all Voltaire’s original works, 
among which its only rival is La 
Pucelle. Never was anabsurd theory, 
such as that of the optimism of 
Leibnitz exploded in such a burst of 
laughter and light as in this brilliant 
petit cuvre ; while the greatest fancy 
is displayed in the invention of inci- 
dents and adventures to illustrate the 
theme ; the characters, which are 
artistically contrasted, are all painted 
with the lightest and most effective 
pencil. The simplicity of Candide ; 
the astonishing adventures and suf- 
ferings through which he and Pan- 
gloss—perhaps the most ludicrous 
satiric portraitin literature—pass un- 
shaken in their optimist credo; the por- 
trait of Poeocurante, the great genius 
whom nothing can please—of the 
Manichean Martin,&c.—thescenesand 
stories—the variety of subjects intro- 
duced for satiric comment—all are 
struck off in most brilliant colours of 
witand humour. The moral of this 
singular exposition of moral and 
physical evil partakes of the charac- 
ter of Voltaire’s wit—that of indif- 
ference. In the summing up chapter, 
where Pangloss asks the Turkish 
deryish if there is not a horrible 
amount of the satanic element to be 
found in this best of possible planets, 
thelatter replies briefly, “‘ What matter 
if there be good or ill ; when the Sultan 
sends a vessel to Egypt, does he 
trouble himself, think you, whether 
the rats in the hold are at their ease 
or not ?” “ What then are we to do ?” 
asks: Pangloss. “Be silent,” said the 
dervish. “I flatter myself,’ recom- 
menced Pangloss, “ that I am able to 
reason a little on causes and effects, 
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on the best of possible worlds, the 
origin of evil, the nature of the soul, 
andthe pre-established harmony!” At 
these words the dervish shut the 
door in their faces. 

Of this masterpiece of Voltaire’s 
neculiar and inimitable style Lord 

rougham has truly remarked that 
short as it is, its perusal never 
tires. It is the surpassing charm of 
stimulating variety, and the lightness 
and delicacy of its style which renders 
it more attractive than Gulliver, 
despite the superior profundity of 
Swift’s satirical masterpiece. The 
chapter in which Voltaire has ridi- 
culed Frederick II.’s method of re- 
cruiting his army, elicited from the 
pen of that monarch, the following 
sarcastic retort on Candide :— 


‘“* Candide est un petet vaurien, 
Qui n’ a ni pudeur ni cervelle ; 
Ah! comme an le reconnait bien 

Pour le cadet de la Pucelle.” 


Though in the present age the 
latter has met with the fate which 
Voltaire said attached to works ofa 
very different character, namely, 
sacred poetry, “sacred indeed they 
are, for no one touches them,” it 
cannot be denied that, for sustained 
and various power, La Pucelle re- 
mains the first of mock heroic poems. 
Compared with it, Tassoni’s Rapita 
Secchia, and Boileau’s Lutrin, are but 
dull parodies; and the only poemof the 
class which equals it is the “Rape of 
the Lock;” this poem, however, though 
perfect, is but a bluette contrasted 
with the twenty-one brilliant cantos 
of verse in which Voltaire has dis- 

layed an inventive talentso variousin 
its adventures, itsallegoric pictures, in 
the luxuriant fancy expended on its 
brilliant descriptive passages, in its 
vigorous strokes of satire and plea- 
santry,to which add the animated and 
facile verse in which it is evolved. 
Allowing its merits, however, as a 
spontaneous emanation of brilliant 
talents, it is impossible to reprobate 
too strongly the character of many of 
its delineations or its general tone. 
Condorcet’s defence of La Pucelle to 
the effect that it was merely composed 
for a few friends and princes, and 
that its author’s object was to render 
eee ridiculous among the 
voluptuous, is a sorry excuse, which 
gains little support from the remark 
quoted from Voltaire himself,on Fon- 
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taine as regards the counteracting and 
harmless result produced by ming- 
ae with licentious depiction. 
ad Voltaire written his famous 
comic romance and mock heroic poem 
with a chaster pen, they would per- 
haps have been less popular in the 
France of Louis XV., when the Parc 
au Cerfs was an institution, and 
mistresses dominated the government ; 
but in seeking popularity by adapt- 
ing his genius to a corrupt state of 
society, he has lost that of all the 
future ages. Such in a progressive 
world and social state is the penalty 
which the greatest writers must 
pay for mingling license with the 
rightest intellectual products of 
satire, truth, beauty even ; thus they 
lose half their fame, and wholly 
tarnish their immortality. To put 
divine imagination to such an use is 
asthoughsome powershould constrain 
an angel tc portrait vice inthe attrac- 
tive colours which the conscience of 
art should lavish on virtue alone. 

« Voltaire’s residence in England pro- 
duced several important results on his 
career as a writer, as a dramatist, 
poet, and philosopher. While there 

e lived in the most cultivated society 
of the day, that of the wits, poets, and 

hilosophic freethinkers— of Pope, 

lingbroke, Tolland, &c., and made 
an effective study of its literature and 
science, the earliest result of which 
was his Letters on the English Nation, 
a work in which he first introduced 
the intellect of England—the sys- 
tems of Bacon, Lock, and Newton—to 
the notice of the French people. 
While intended to amuse and instruct, 
the ideas and general tone of many of 
those compositions, are as noble as 
their purpose. Itis that of an avatar 
of light acquainting one people with 
the intellectual triumphs of the other ; 
and though his sceptical spirit is oc- 
casionally evidenced in his remarks 
on particular sects, he everywhere 
evinces the highest admiration for the 
free institutions of the country. 

As an instance of his lively style, 
take the commencement of the chap- 
ter, in which he contrasts the France 
of Descartes with the contemporary 
England of Newton :—* A French- 
man,” he says, “who arrives in Lon- 
don, will find all things greatly 
changed here. In the France he has 
left the world is considered as a 
plenum, here he finds it a vacuum. 
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At Paris the universe is com of 
vortices, of which the ple see 
nothing in London. In France it is 
the pressure of the waveswhich causes 
the tides ; in England the sea gravi- 
tates toward the moon ; in France the 
sun exerts no influence whatever on 
the ebb and flow of the ocean ; here 
it performs a quarter of the work. 
According tothe Cartesian, everything 
is performed by impulsion, of which 
we can form no definite conception ; 
according to Newton it is attraction, 
the cause of which we are equally 
ignorant, which regulates the motion 
of the spheres. In Paris the earth 
is shaped like a melon ; here, instead 
of its figure being oblique, it is flat- 
tened and oblate ; and while the une 
believes that light exists in the air, 
the other demonstrates that it comes 
to us from the sun in six minutes and 
a half. Finally, while the chemistry 
of Franceis wholly performed by alka- 
lies, acids, and subtle matter, in Great 
Britain it is attraction only which 
causes chemical phenomena,” &c. &c. 
In the chapter on the English Nation 
he euologises the free spirit of that 
people ; and contrasting the empire 
with that of ancient Rome, points out 
that while the civil wars of the latter 
ended in slavery, those of the Eng- 
lish terminated in liberty. 

The acquaintance which Voltaire 
gained of the works of Shakspeare 


“during his life in England, produced 


as marked an effect on his dramatic, 
as his study of English pace hy, 
science, and government on his philo- 
sophic and political career. Every- 
where in his letters, literary miscel- 
lanies, and dramatic commentaries, 
he regards Shakspeare as a surpassing 
genius; but, in virtue of the only 
code of criticism with which Europe 
was then acquainted, that of Boileau 
—one, of course, of a barbaric order. 
The proof, however, that he felt an 
admiration greater than he expressed, 
is to be found in the fact, that in 
several of his dramas he has endea- 
voured to imitate Shakspeare ; and, 
indeed, apart from the leading poli- 
tical and humanitarian principles and 
spirit which he manifested in his best 
tragedies, whatever original concep- 
tive vigour they possess, must be 
exclusively attributed to the imita- 
tive spirit referred to. 

It was the influence of Shakspeare 
that attracted his genius from the 
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narrow, correct, icy circle of French 
classical taste into the wider world of 
nature and passion, glimpses of which 
we obtain in the situations and 
characters of his finest poetic plays, 
“ Zaire,” “ Alzire,” “ Te ceeeh > and 
“The Orphan of China ;” while 
the inspiration which actuated him 
in several of his pamphlet plays, such 
as the “ Brutus,” was derived from 
his admiration of the spirit of liberty 
which reigned in the England, con- 
trasted with the France of his epoch. 
The Voltarian drama is neither so 
poetically noble or chastely beautiful 
as that of Corneille or Racine ; its im- 
portance must be viewed in con- 
nexion with the intellectual progress 
of his age. His chief works are 
designed to illustrate and popularize 
the leading ideas for which he com- 
bated in his prose philosophy, the 
equality of man under the laws of 
human civilization, under the domi- 
nion of conscience, and freedom of 
thought. Thus they may be regarded 
as monuments of the intellectual 
battle of the age in which he led the 
van, and in which he was victorious. 
The causes he pleaded are causes 
gained. With Voltaire the drama was 
an instrument of war and element 
of education—a theatrical encyclo- 
pedia: through its means, as in his 
other works of poetry, philosophy, 
and history, byTaillery, invective, and 
anathema, he agitated and revolution- 
ized his epoch, awaking the minds 
of his countrymen, and inspirin 
them with that passion for truth an 
justice which exorcised the spirit of 
the middle age, and eventuated in the 
dissolution and amelioration of their 
institutions. If those tragedies do 
not display the highest poetic genius, 
they at least exhibit talents of the 
first order. 

In Voltaire’s mind reason predomi- 
nated over imagination, hence, he has 
seldom, except in some of the scenes 
in “ Zaire,” into which he tells us he 
threw his whole heart, been able to 
attain the abandon on which all 

reat creative effects in poetry depend. 
each successive theatrical pro- 
duction of a serious order, while his 
dramatic art becomes more perfect, 
we observe a gradual relaxation in 
the style; this, indeed, is seen in his 
rose as well as poetry, his first 
rama “(Eidipe,” being evolved in 
more vigorous verse than any of his 
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later productions, just as the oe 
of the history of Charles XII. is 
more animated than in the long suc- 
ceeding list of his prose composi- 
tions. “ Zaire” and “ Alzire” are the 
most affecting of Voltaire’s dramas, 
“ Merope” the most brilliant, “‘Ma- 
homet” the most powerful; an air 
of greatness pervades this play, whose 
oetry and diction, for French verse, 
is singularly majestic and gorgeous. 
Though, however, there are many fine 
contrasts of situation to be found 
among those plays, which also abound 
with many noble thoughts and senti- 
ments, it is dramatic, rather than 
real nature he delineates, and they 
must collectively be regarded rather 
as the works of a philosopher than a 
poet. Voltaire’s comedies, the best of 
which are “ Nanine” and “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” display a good deal of 
invention in scene and situation, and 
their dialogue is lively and pleas- 
ing ; but, though his intellect pos- 
sessed the keenest power in detecting 
the incongruous among ideas, he was 
defective in the faculty of appreciating 
those in character, which constitute 
the genius of the successful comedian. 
_ Voltaire’s merits as an epic poet 
require little reference. The Henriad 
is the ambitious effort of a marvel- 
lous boy of the age of Louis XIV. 
—a sort of didatic Pharsalia. Among 
its best passages are those descriptive 
of the'Temple of Love, the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the assassination 
of the Duke of Guise, that of Henry 
IV., &c. Several of the characters 
also are drawn with equal vigour and 
historic truth, and much invention is 
shown in the conduct of the fable 
and the machinery, though the intro- 
duction of the latter into a poem 
treating of so comparatively recent a 
theme, has a surprising owtre effect. 
Perhaps the finest passage in the 
entire poem is that in which Voltaire 
characterizes the Passions in the 
palace of the Destinies, commencing : 


“La, git la sombre envie a ]'ceil—timide et 
louche, 
Versant sur des lauriers les poisons de sa 
bouche, 
Le jour blesse ses veux dans l’ombre 
etincelans, 
Triste amante des morts, elle hait les 
vivans.” 


In one of the prefaces to the 
Henriad—which remains the only 
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epic poem which France has pro- 
duced—V oltaire hassome justremarks 
on the peculiar genius of the French 
language, which he has shown pre- 
sents an insuperable barrier to the 
creation of a work of this order 
which could compete with the master- 
ieces of Greece, Rome, Italy, Eng- 
and, and Spain. The Henriad is the 
Versailles of Voltaire, a monument 
more remarkable for ambitious effort 
than grandeur or beauty of architec- 
ture—with descriptive passages which 
resemble the scenery of its stately 
park as contrasted with that of the 
virgin forest, and groups of statues, 
which however accurate as historical 
portraits, are collectively inferior toa 
single cluster of bas-reliefs on the 
pediment of the Parthenon. 

It was in didactic poetry, and that 
of humour and fancy, that the genius 
of the philosopher and wit naturally 
pe “by ; and here it is grateful to 
turn from his epic, which with all its 
merits must be considered a failure 
when contrasted with Virgil, not to 
speak of Homer, Tasso, or Milton, to 
some of his compositions of the above 
order, and among them par excellence 
to his Poems and Discourses in Verse. 

In those, of which there are seven, 
he treats of the equality of condi- 
tions among humanity, of liberty, envy, 
of moderation, of the nature of plea- 
sure, of the nature of man, and of true 
virtue. For originality of philosophic 
reflection, beauty, and depth of 
thought—above all, for the exalted 
and benevolent spirit towards human- 
ity which they exhibit, those fine 
compositions must be placed at the 
head of all his poetic efforts. Vol- 
taire’s life was passed partly in con- 
templating truth in the quiet air of 
the secluded study, ee in com- 
bating error, or what he conceived to 
be error, in the external world ; his 
head and heart appear to have been 
frequently in conflict, but whenever 
the latter became predominant, we 
find in him a genuine appreciation and 
enthusiastic admiration of all excel- 
lence. Amid the chaos of ideas and 
opinions, sometimes true, frequently 
erroneous, which constitute the greater 
part of his philosophical works, those 
discourses in verse seem to us to ex- 
hibit the truest and serenest reflection 
of the soul of Voltaire, and to illus- 
trate his real aims and _ opinions. 
They are a monument of the medita- 


tive thinker, as the Treatise on Toler- 
ation is one of the active man of the 
world, the heroic humanitarian. 
While these discourses are inter- 
spersed with broad philosophical 
views on the problems of nature and 
life, the theist, Voltaire, has breathed 
into them the highest spirit of Chris- 
tian morality. Faith in God, hope, 
charity, tolerance, benevolence, are 
the leading ideas which they incul- 
cate; and, generally speaking, their 
principles are as true and sound as 
their sentiments are noble and beau- 
tiful. In that on the Equality of 
Conditions he expresses the drift of 
this fine dissertation in the lines :— 


“ Avoir les memes droits a la felicité, 
C'est pour nous la parfaite et seule egalité.” 


That on Liberty, the attribute 
which the Supreme Being has con- 
ferred on man, whose mind renders 
him the king of the earth, and which 
subordinates all Nature to his will, 
which is finely argued, concludes 
with the following individual senti- 
ments on the conduct of life, alike 
wise and tolerant :— 


“Ferme en tes sentiments, et simple dans 

ton coeur, 

Aime la vértite, mais pardonne al’erreur, 

Fuis les emportemeus d'un zele atrabi- 
laire ; 

Ce mortel que s'egare est un homme, est 
ton frere; 

Soi sage pour toi seul, compatissant pour 
lui, 

Fais ton bonheur, enfin, par le bonheur 
d'autrui.” 


Nowhere is there a nobler precept 
than that embodied in one of the 
couplets of the poem on Envy :— 


“La gloire d’un rival s‘obstine a t’outrager, 
C'est en le surpassant que tu dois en 
venger.” 


And from the same :— 


“Voila le vrai mérite, il parle avec can- 

deur; 

L’envie est & ses pieds, la paix est dans 
sou coeur. 

Qu’il est grand, qu'il est doux, de se dire 
a soi-meme 

Je ne point d’ennemis, j'ai des rivaux 
que j'aime; 

Je prends part a leur gloire, 4 leur maux, 
a leur biens ; 

Les arts nous ont unis, leur beaux jours 
sont les miens,” &c, 
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There are many admirable philoso- 
= Pp es in the discourse on the 

ature of Man; among which, though 
not the most brilliant, the lines in 
which Duty expounds the relation in 
which the universe stands to its Crea- 
tor :— 


“Ouvrage de mes main, enfans du meme 

pere 

Qui portez, lui dit-il mon divin caractere, 

Vous etes nes pour moi, rien ne fut fait 
pour vous, 

Je suis le centre unique on vous repondez 
tous. 

Des distins et des temps connaissez le 
seule maitre 

Rien n’est grand, ni petit, tout est ce 
qu'il doit etre, 

D'un parfait assemblage instruments im- 
parfait. 


Nothing is great or little in the 
universe of God—an idea which 
Thackeray has introduced into one 
of the animated philosophical conver- 
sations between Pen and Warrington 
in his novel. 

Few who knew Voltaire only as the 
antagonist of creeds are aware that 
his serious poetry contains some of 
the noblest passages on the spirit of 
Christianity and the character of 
Christ which can be found in layisti- 
cal literature. In one of his earliest 

hilosophical poems, “Le Pour et 
e Contre,” the young sceptic, after 
stating some of the usual shallow 
arguments which infidel criticisms 
has elicited from the letter of Holy 
Writ, thus sketches the Christ whom 
his heart reverenced :— 


“Cependant quel objet se presente & ma 
vue! 
Le voila, c’est le Christ puissant et glo- 
rieux. 
Aupres de lui dans une nue. 
L’etendard de sa mort, la croix brille a 
mes yeux ; 
Sous ses pieds triomphans la mort est 
abattue, 
De portes de l’enfer il sort victorieux ; 
Son regne est annonce par la voix des 
oracles, 
Son trone est cimente par la sang des 
martyres ; 
Tous les pas de ses saints sont autant de 
miracles ; 
Il leur promet des biens plus grand que 
leur desirs, 
Les exemples sont saints, sa morale est 
divine; 
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Tl console en secret les ceeurs qu’il illu- 
mine, 

Dans les plus grands malheurs il leur 
offre un appui, 

Et si sur l’imposture il fond sa doctrine, 

C’est un bonheur encor d'etre trompe par 
lui!” 


The drift of his views respecting 
Christ are identical with those which 
he has expressed respecting the exist- 
ence of a God,—if he did not exist, it 
would be necessary to create a con- 
ception so essential to the well-being 
of mankind. Voltaire, indeed, in many 
places asserts that his object was 
not to attack religious belief, but that 
which he believed to be the errors of 
religion, as it existed in the France 
of his day. Still finer are the follow- 
ing appreciative recognition of the 
divine character of Christ in one of 
those discourses—that on True Virtue 
—in which he has reflected his indi- 
vidual philosophy. After sketching, 
with his usual aculeate pencil, the 
contrast between a religion of love, 
charity, beauty, and action, and orie 
lost in ceremonial, concludes with the 
lines :— 


‘“‘ Malgre la santite de son auguste emploi 
C’est n’etre bon a rien, de n’etre bon qui 
7” 
a soi. 


He pictures the sacred being of 
Christ opposed to the temporal pow- 
ers of the earth :— 


“Quand Vennemi divin des cribes et des 

pretres 

Chez Pilate autrefois fut trainé par des 
traitres ; 

De cet air insolent qu’on nomme dignite, 

Le Romain demanda—‘ Qu’est-ce que 
Verite ?’ 

L’Homme- Dieu, qui pouvait l’instruire ou 
le confondre, 

A ce juge orgueilleux dedaigna de repon- 
dres, 

Son silence eloquent disait assez a tous, 

Que ce vrai tant cherchez ne fut point 
fait pour nous. 

Mais lorsque penétré d’une ardeur in- 
genue, 

Un simple citoyen l’aborda dans la rue, 

Et que, disciple sage, il pretendit savoir 

Quel est l’etat de homme, et quel est son 


devoir ; 

Sur ce grand interet, sur ce point que 
nous touche, 

Celui que savait tout, ouvrit alors la 
bouche; 
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Et dictant d'un seul mot des decrets solen- Who braves injustice, calms ennui the 
nels while, 

‘Aimez Dieu’—lui dit il—‘ mais aimez And pardoning man, half spirit and half 
les mortels.’ mire ; 

Voila ’homme et sa loi, c’est assez, le ciel His faults, awards his folly but a smile, 
meme And with a dying hand still strikes the 

A daigne tout nous dire en ordonnant lyre. 
qu’on aime. 


Le mondeest medisant,vain, leger, envieux 

Le fuir est tres-bien fait, le servir encore 
mieux 

A sa famile aux siens je veux qu’on soit 
utile,” &c. 


In several of those discourses Vol- 
taire pictures his life philosophi- 
cally—his tastes, studies, and objects 
in existence, in a characteristic man- 
ner. The poem on the Nature of 
Man, which, like the rest, was written 
in his retreat at Circy, concludes 
thus :— 


“ Afar from cities, near Parnassus hill, 

I follow Nature, seeking wisdom still ; 

And from the sphere whence Milton’s 
mighty soul 

In visioned trance majestic reached the 
goal 

Of hell and heaven; and whence bright 

Newton's eye 

Pierced the abysses of infinity, 

Girt with the labours of immortal mind, 

I commune with the giants of mankind ; 

Loving all arts, all genius here below, 

I the calumniator’s deadly foe, 

A faithful friend, an author who disdains 

All envious feeling in a life of pains, 

Adore one mighty God with love and 
truth, 

And, malgre thousand worldly wars in 
sooth, 

Keep my mind free, concentrating its 
might 

On studies, each its glory and delight ;— 

Still seeking pure felicity below, 

Which heaven on human souls will ne’er 
bestow.” 


The poem onthe Nature of Pleasure 
also which contains an invocation ex- 
_ of the feelings and mode of 
ife in which he delighted :— 


“‘ Dieu des etres pensant, Dieu des coeurs 
fortunes, 
Conservez les desirs que vous m’avez 
donnes, 
Ce gout de l’'amitie, cette ardeur pour 
letude, 
Cet amour des beaux-arts, et de la soli- 
tude— 


Ends thus :— 


Happy the man who until life’s decline 


Loving the arts, cultures their fruits 
divine ; 


The Horatian tone of sentiment in 
those latter lines of the poet and sa- 
tirist recalls the well known verses 
in the ode to Apollo :— 


Latoe dones et precor, integra 
Cum mente, nec turpem Senectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem. 


Of his other larger poems, that on 
the Law of Nature, addressed to Frede- 
rick IL., is a brilliant resume of the 
theistic and philosophic speculations 
which have agitated the minds of men 
from the earliest antiquity; many 
fine reflections are scattered through 
it, together with much of the satirical 
tone in which he excelled; but itis liké 
several of the others, deistic in spirit. 
The poem on the Lisbon Earthquake, 
written in answer to Pope’s “Essay on 
Man,” isan attack on Optimism, a doc- 
trine which is directly opposed to 
Christianity, and which, by encour- 
aging a belief in fatality, would tend to 
arrest the development of humanity 
in every department of life. The 
fearful disaster of Lisbon had the effect 
of awaking the same train of ideas 
respecting the existence of physical 
and moral evil in the mind of Goethe 
as of Voltaire ; but the latter in his 
poem has assailed the theme with the 
daring logic of a rebel angel. 

As to the poem on the Battle of 
Fontenoy, it was the production of 
Voltaire, the court flatterer, and is 
= devoid of merit as those versi- 

edtranslations from Ecclesiastes and 
the Canticles, which he wrote at the 
suggestion of Madame de Pompadour, 
when religion had become the court 
fashion for the time, and as a pre- 
paration, it is said, for offering him a 
cardinal’s hat. Voltaire’s lighter 
poetry, his cantos in verse, and mul- 
titudinous collection of occasional 
verses on all sort of subjects are, as 
might be expected from his exhaust- 
less powers of fancy and wit, full of 
sparkle, grace, and attraction. As a 
writer of complimentary verses he has 
no equal ; such, for instance, as “ Les 
Vous et Les Tu,” addressed to Ma- 
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damoiselle de Livry, after she had 
become Marchioness de Gouvernet, 
which reminds us somewhat of Be- 
ranger’s “N’es plus Lissette.” Innu- 
merable little gems of this sort, some 
sentimental, some complimentary, in 
verses ranging from the song to the 
epigram, addressed to his immense 
uropean acquaintance, male and 
female, in courts, in theatres, and on 
thrones, or beside them, are scattered 
through his works and correspond- 
ence. Among the earliest conserved 
are the verses to the Duchess de 
Villiers (who wept over C&£ipe 
those tears which revenged him on 
his enemies,) and in whose park, 
when a poet of twenty or thereabouts, 
he wandered so many a moonlight 
night—comimencing— 


** Divinite que le ciel fit. pour plaire 
Vous qu’il orna des charmes le plus doux, 
Vous qui l’Amour prend tonjours pour sa 
mere,” 


When in his old age, when Madame 
Du Barisent him her portrait, with two 
kisses, Voltaire immediately wrote— 


Quoi! deux baisirs sur la fin de ma vei! 
Quel passe-port vous daignez m’envoyer ! 
Dieu, c'est trop plus, adorable Egerie 
Je serais mort de plaisir au premier.” 


And alluding to the present of the 
portrait— 
‘*C’est aux mortels d’adorer votre image, 
L’original etait fait pour des dieux.” 


Some of the most perfect poems of 
this sort are those addressed to Ma- 
dame du Chastellet. Of the gallant 
cluster which, during his residence at 
Potsdam, he sent to those three 
Graces, the Princesses Ulrique, Ame- 
lia, and Wilhelmina, sisters of the 
hero king and philosopher, Frede- 
rick II., we quote the following im- 
perfect translation, in the absence of 
the original :— 


“TO THE PRINCESS ULRIQUE. 


“Often a little truth in sport 
With error mingles; yesternight 
Visited by a vision bright 
I mounted to the rank of kings, 
I loved you, princess; and as sings 
The happy bird inspired by dawn, 
I breathed the bliss your presence 
brings; 
Awaked, the vision fled—n’importe, 
*Tis but my empire that is gone. 
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“TO THE PRINCESSES ULRIQUE AND 
AMELIA. 


“ Should Paris visit now this star, 
To criticise those beauteous .eyes, 
And judge between their spheres of 
blue, 
He would have cleft the fruit in two, 
And peace had followed then, not war. 


“TO THE PRINCESSES ULRIQUE, AMELIA 
* AND WILHELMINA. 


‘Pardon, pardon me, lovely pair 
Of sisters, charming both as fair; 
You two I thought to have ever loved, 
And lived beneath your smile’s 
control, 
When lo! a third, all radiantly 
Raptures my eyes and charms my 
soul ; 
Ah, who can brightest beauty see, 
And seeing, feeling, not be moved? 
Heaven glows in your hearts, love in your 
faces ;— 
Surely "tis not to wrong the Graces, 
If I must love the three.” 


Whatever may be thought of Vol- 
taire as poet and philosopher, the 
general suftrage of criticism points to 
him as the greatest wit of whom we 
have a record in literature. In him 
this faculty is Protean in its manifes- 
tations. But its prevailing spirit is 
that of contempt and indifference, ex- 
pressed in the lightest touches and 
the fewest words. His general man- 
ner is to state an absurdity clearly, 
and then by ironically —r 
defence, expose it the more; but, 
indeed, his methods are as multiform 
as the definitions of this indefinable 
faculty. Sometimes it is allied to 
fancy, sometimes to reason, some- 
times it is expressed in a comparison, 
a turn, or a word. It would be end- 
less to make selections illustrative of 
the dominant power of his intellect 
from the hundred volumes which re- 
main as its monument ; but we believe 
the aponeine of its character will be 
found to be that of contempt. When 
he wishes to annihilate an idea or indi- 
vidual, a single flash is sufficient, and 
the fewest words used, as though the 
subject were unworthy of more. 
Some of his epigramsare illustrative— 
such as that on Pirén. Voltaire had 
long felt himself injuriously treated 
by being excluded from the French 
Academy ; Pirdn, his enemy and an 
inferior poet, also attempted to ob- 
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tain admission, and failed, upon which 
» Voltaire -waate— 


“ Pauvre Piron, qui ne fut jamais rien,— 
4. Pas meme, Academician.” 


— 
i 


Speaking of the onions which the 
, Egyptians worshipped as deities, he 
saysdefensively :—‘ It must, however, 
be confessed, if they were not the Gods 
themselves, they were very like 
them.” After noticing the oriental 
style of imagery in Solomon’s Song, 
he adds, with a profanity which, of 
course, ignores its inspiration :—-“ This 
I own, is not the style of the Eclo- 
gues of the author of the neid ; but 
all have not a like style, and a Jew 
is not obliged to write like Virgil.” 
Sometimes his wit takes an argumen- 
tative form. Alluding to a Mons. 
Esprit’s book on the falsity of Human 
virtues, he says :—‘ That great genius, 
Mons. Esprit, in the work alluded 
to, tells us that neither Cato, Aristotle, 
Marcus Aurelius, or Epictetus, were 
ood men, and a good reason why 
or those are only found among 
Christians. Again, among the Chris- 
tians, the Catholics alone are virtuous; 
and among the Catholics, the Jesuits, 
enemies of the oratorians, must be 
excepted. Therefore there is scarce 
any virtue on earth, except among the 

enemies of the Jesuits.” 

Frequently he makes an effective 
use of f@Bles and stories in witty 
illustration. In one of his philoso- 
phical poems, after showing that it 
is the nature of all intelligent beings 
however ‘vast or minute, to regard 
itself as the centre and finai cause of 
the universe, he introduces the story of 
the mice, who meditating in their 
philosophic moments in the closet 
where they resided, said, “ Behold 
those enormous mountains of lard, 
those stupendous hams, the gigantic 
handiwork of Nature; we dwell 
among them, we live on them ; who, 
then, can doubt but that they were 
specially created for our use alone, 
and that we are their final cause?!” 
No better instance can be given of 
his method of exposing or exploding 
a subject with ridicule, than in the 
article on war, in the Philosophical Dic- 
tionary. In his letter to Rousseau, we 
find his satirical manner evidenced. 
When at Brussels, Voltaire visited 
Rousseau, who once showed him his 
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Epistle to Posterity, Voltaire re- 
marked lightly, “that it would never 
reach its destination ;’ a remark 
which led to the hostility between 
them. In reply to one of the libels 
on Voltaire which Rousseau printed, 
the latter addressed a Brussels jour- 
nalist :—‘‘ A simple kind of man, by 
name Rousseau, has published in your 
journal a long letter relative to me, 
ir. which, luckily for me, there is 
nothing but slander ; and, unluckily 
for himself, not the least approach to 


truth. The reason why this piece is 
so very bad, gentlemen, is, that 
it is entirely his own, neither 


Marot, Rabelais, or D’Orvelle, have 
furnished him with a single idea ; 
this is the second time in his life he 
has trusted to invention, and he never 
succeeds when he inveuts;” and he goes 
on: “ We sometimes find people who 
understand but very indifferently an 
occupation which they have pursued 
all theirlives. It is remarkable that 
Rousseau knows not even how to 
slander. I will now proceed 
to explain the real cause of his hatred, 
and will consent, which is saying a 
great deal, to be accounted as in- 
famous as my accuser, if I advance a 
single word which it is in his power 
to disprove.” 

His most famous piece of plea- 
santry, however, is the diatribe on 
Doctor Akakia, in which he ridicules 
Maupertius, who had published a 
book containing a number of ex- 
travagant ideas and theories, which 
afforded an admirable subject for 
the froide rallerie, in which Voltaire 
excelled—such as the project of build- 
ing a Latin city, of discovering the 
nature of the soul by opium, of 
arriving at prophetic power by ex- 
citing the a &c. There are, 
also, some capital pieces of humour 
in the two volumes of “ Faceties,” 
and many instances of his light ironi- 

2 © ?? 
cal manner in the “Memoirs” such as 
the description of the character and 
proceedings of old Frederick William 
of Prussia, of the army of giants which 
he gathered from all parts of the 
world, regardless of cost, some of 
whom were still extant during Vol- 
taire’s residence at Potsdam, and 
who, “as they walked on either side 
of the enormous ungilt royal coach, 
to support it, shook hands with each 
other over the roof. Of the king’s 
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unfortunate ambassador atthe Hague, 
Lusius, of Frederick II.’s education, 
and his printing his “ Antimachiavel ” 
just before joining the aggressive war 
on Silesia. Upon which Voltaire re- 
marks, that had Machiayel a pupil, it 
is precisely what he would have ad- 
vised him to do. “We, authors, poets, 
and academician declaimers,” he says, 
alluding to the contradiction between 
Frederick as literateur and king; 
“ celebrate these exploits ; but here is 
a monarch who performs and con- 
demns them.” 

The book is a model of light de- 
scriptive style ; but nothing can be 
more false and unfounded than the 
sketch Voltaire has given of Fred- 
erick, on whom he thus revenged 
himself for his seizure and imprison- 
ment by the king at Frankfort, after 
his flight from “the palace of his 
Alcina ”—an affair in which the phi- 
losophic monarch acted as a complete 
ruffian. Years after, when Frederick 
sent Voltaire his (Voltaire’s) statue in 
porcelain, the patriarch of Ferney 
illustrated the occasion with one of 
hisneatest compliments. Whensome 
visitors remarked the word “ Immor- 
tali” graven on its base, Voltaire ex- 
claimed, “’Tis but the signature of 
the donor.” 

Numerous instances of his oral wit 
are scattered through the memoirs 
and correspondence of his time, from 
which it appears to have been more 
playful than satirical, although there 
are instances not a few of his latter 
mariner. WhentheAbbe Leau brought 
out his great work, an author whose 
public appears to have been limited 
to himself, Voltaire indicated its 
popularity thus :—At Puy, people ask 
“if the Abbe has not printed some- 
thing at Paris, and at Paris, if he has 
not printed something at Puy.” 
When a visitor to Ferney, hearing 
him praise Haller enthusiastically, 
told him that Haller did not do him 
equal justice. “ Ah,” said Voltaire 
lightly, “perhaps we are both mis- 
taken.” 

Of Voltaire’s prose philosophical 
works, Lessing has pointedly re- 
marked :—“ It is pleasant to form the 
acquaintance of Herr Voltaire ; there 
is always something to be learned 
from him, if not from what he says, 
from what he should have said. I 
know no writer from whom one can 
better ascertain whether he has 
reached the first stage of wisdom— 
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falsa intelligere ; but also, no writer 
from whom one could gain so little 
assistance in attaining the second 
stage—vera cognoscere.” Of all his 
philosophic forerunners, Voltaire ap- 

ars to have admired Bayle most— 

ayle, whose exuberant logical power 
is so often exercised to overturn his 
own demonstrations :— 


“Bayle en sait plus qu’eux tous, je vais 

le consulter, 

La balance a la main, Bayle enseigne 
a doubter ; 

Assez sage, assez grand etre sans sys- 
teme, 

Il les a tout detruit, et le combat lui- 
meme, 

Semblable a cet aveuger en butto aux 
Philistins 

Que tomba sans les murs abattus pour ses 
mains,” 


Of Bayle, Voltaire has said, “ About 
a hundred observations scattered 
through his dictionary have acquired 
him an immortal fame: he lays all 
manner of opinions before the reader, 
and all the arguments by which they 
are supported, without ever offering 
his own opinion.” He has, indeed, 
said of himself, “‘mon talent est de 
former des doutes, mais ne sont que 
doutes.” He was, in short, a syncre- 
tiste rather than a philosopher. In 
him the logical faculty which perceives 
both sides of a question, and argues 
equally well on both, appears to have 
been abnormally developed, to the dis- 
advantage of the judgment, or that 
which flashes on the point where 
truth centres. On the other hand, 
Voltaire’s mental structure was 
more compact and harmonious; and 
thus we find while Bayle leaves 
every thing dubious, Voltaire de- 
cides. While Bayle, too, was a 
pure sceptic, Voltaire is one of 
the most fervent Theists who have 
recorded their opinions in literature. 
In no other writings—lay, or even 
clerical ones—are so numerous and 
powerful an array of arguments for the 
existence of a God to be found, and 
however contemptuous is the mockery 
which he launches against all forms of 
faith. founded upon revelation, it 
sinks to nothing compared with that 
he showers on the atheists. In some 
of his ee treatises, such as 
“ Raisons en faveur de l’existence de 
Dieu,” but especially that entitled, 
“Tl faut prendre un parti, ou Le 
Principe d’Action,” he has collected 
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and arranged all the views of anti- 
quity, pro and contra, and then super- 
adding his own views and arguments, 
produced the clearest and most un- 
answerable defence and demonstration 
of the existence of the Deity which 
can perhaps be deduced by unaided 
human reason. 

The belief in a God is with Voltaire 
the first principle of reason, it forms 
the natural basis of all his philosophy, 
and appears everywhere in his dis- 
sertations, treatises, dialogues, and 
poetry, so that the accusation of 
atheism with which inimical writers 
have assailed him, could only have 
arisen from unscrupulous and unjust 
enemies, or a complete ignorance of 
his works. Between Bayle and Vol- 
taire there are several points of re- 
semblance—not only as powerful 
logicians, but as humanists. The 
first did not always remain in philo- 
sophic indifference, careless of the 
errors and enormities of the world 
beyond his study—witness his, in 
many respects, admirable “‘ Commen- 
taire Philosophique sur les paroles de 
lEvangile,” produced by the persecu- 
tions instituted by Louis XIV. against 
the Protestants of France, a work 
which in its object is similar to the 
“Treatise on Toleration.” 

Of Voltaire’s onslaught on the 
abuses of the Papacy little need be 
said. Stimulated by the contest into 
which he had entered with the spirit 
of superstition, and determined to 
ale desknams and slavery, he was 
hurried into the excess of attacking 
theevidences of Christianity. Accord- 
ing to him, the Church built by priests 
was a Church in which God was 
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hidden; that, however, he recognis 
and worshipped the spirit and idea: 
of Christianity is no less evident. It 
is the gospel virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity, that he everywhere incul- 
cates, and im opposition to the 
tyrannical spirit of the Church, as it 
then existed, points to Christ: “A 
daigne tout nous dire en nous disant 
d’aimer,” as the divine object of all 
imitation. Butthough Christ, accord- 
ing to Voltaire, had inaugurated the 
great work of love on earth, in a 
worldstill dark and chaotic, politically 
and socially, other virtues and powers 
were essential to assure its progress ; 
hence, in his theological category, 
truth, reason, and justice, are virtues 
necessary to the development of com- 
munities to an ameliorated future; 
while intelligence, abolishing error, 
the conditions for the reign of love 
will be thus assured and perpetuated. 
The last word of his philosophy is, 
“La Verite est la fille du Temps.” 

The hundred Voltarian volumes 
will always be attractive to mature 
minds, literary or other, for the ver- 
satility of intellect they display on all 
subjects, and for their inimitably 
simple and luminous French style. 
Of the books of Voltaire the Bene- 
factor, their work is done as far as 
they are concerned, or is perpetuatedin 
other minds—the stimulus they have 
given to the world is progressive. As 
to the books of Monseiur de Voltaire 
the Destroyer, their work is also part- 
ly achieved ; and, whatever evil they 
contain may in this happier and 
brighter century, be safely permitted 
to remain undisturbed in the dust of 
libraries. 
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LADY MAY’S MYSTERY. 


SrrictLty speaking, it could scarcely 
be called a res ectatle legitimate mys- 
tery. It lacked the awe-inspiring 
proportions, the utter confounding of 
all reasonable speculation, which we 
are entitled to require in the regular 
pieces to which we have been accus- 
tomed. It was poor and even mean 
by comparison in its details. And yet 
to the provincials of Bardensgate, 
the stagnating and, socially speaking, 
mouldy Hoi Polloi of that district, it 
was a ripe, full-flavoured mystery, of 
grand enjoyable dimensions. . It was 
nuts, and cakes, and ale. It was re- 
lished largely, and accepted thank- 
fully, as a genuine, murky, minor 
theatre and true transportive mystery. 
Grist to the local papers; toothsome 
confectionery at Mrs. Jones’s, and Mrs. 
Smith’s, and Mrs. Pipkinson’s, over 
the comforting dish of tea; it infused 
fresh ichor for many months into the 
veins of the mouldy neighbourhood. 
Taking it for all in all, such as it was 
—as a sort of lame and hobbling mys- 
tery—it is here presented as having a 
kind of interest of its own, being at 
all events a curious narrative. 


I. 
PRICETOWN. 

THE boards upon which this little 
— was set went by the name of 

ardensgate ; and, as has been hinted, 
those who sat in pit and boxes were 
of that poor quality—dull, yet well- 
meaning—omnivorous of gossip— 
which pervades all who draw provin- 
cial breath. It was properly a small 
and rising city—and, more strictly 
speaking still, a monster bed-room for 
a factory town some eight miles away, 
to which it was chained by a railway. 
The factory nobility lived and enjoyed 
their true vital functions all day long 
in the heart of their factory town, 
then came steaming out with the 
night, and slept at the new town. In 
the morning they poured in again in 
floods per the regular businessexpress, 
which flew away at nine sharp; and 
each seemed to be wafted to business 
by the great full-blown sails of the 
morning paper which he spread be- 
fore him all the way. The name of 
this suburban bed-room was Price- 
town, and it was a perfect galaxy of 
plaster villas. A wilioadiel army of 


compo tenements—a dazzling city of 
brick sepulchres strictly whited. Here 
all things blazed and dazzled: fields 
of new paint, acres of plate glass, po- 
lished night and morning, and glisten- 
ing like tin-foil ; and even the square 
patches of grass, looking as if snipped 
sharply out of vivid green sheneel. 
The builder and contractor, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, had a huge mould 
or matrix made, in which he “ran” 
all his houses, terrace after terrace, 
and row after row, keeping his green 
sheneel plots just alluded to in the 
piece, with skilful workwomen, who 
sliced off by the yard so much as would 
do for each lawn; ditto with the rail- 
ings; ditto with the trumpery vases ; 
ditto with the snug pillared porches ; 
ditto with the little glass boxes,where 
flowers grew, and which were spoken 
of as green-houses. The equities of 
building were indeed inflexibly ob- 
served, for every one had served out 
to them one of these horticultural re- 
ceptacles with the strictest imparti- 
ality. The same caterer, too, had tra- 
velled down the whole line, and dis- 
tributed brass knockers as he went. 
It was indeed the freshest, cleanest, 
newest, most flashing and most offen- 
sive mass of uniformity, this new 
suburbof Pricetown. And perhapsthe 
most offensive portion of all was Char- 
lestone-terrace, the newest and latest 
suburb of this new and late sleepin 
suburb, which literally flaunted in al 
the tawdry millinery of building. And 
here were the spick and span crusta- 
cea of new grocers’ shops and apothe- 
caries’ shops, bright as japan tea-trays 
—as though a case were put up over 
them every night along with the shut- 
ters. And here, too,atnumber Twenty- 
three—T wenty-three, Charlestone-ter- 
race—a corner house—was the scene 
—the locus in quo, as lawyers put it— 
of Lady May’s Mystery. 


Il, 
THE FIGURES OF THE MYSTERY. 


NuMBER Twenty-three had of course 
been cast in the matrix; and when 
properly “set,” came out, very stiff 
and cleanly cut, like its fellows. It 
looked about as neatly cut out of card 
as the rest, only that being an end 
house, it had a whole side or shoulder 
free for elaborate decoration, of which 
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the present tenant was considered to 
have shown rather a poor taste in the 
high art direction, in not availing 
himself. He might have run tiers of 
flat pilasters without stint, each sup- 
porting a weight of airy nothing, and 
developed himself profusely in the 
cornice direction. But the tenant, a 
mere clod in the canons of compo art, 
had left the wall bare as your hand, 
and had actually interposed a useful 
but inelegant coach-house between 
the road and tlis shoulder of the 
house. This outiaze on the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art did not too 
much prejudice the population in his 
favour, who clung desperately to the 
principle that a thing of beauty, in 
compo especially, was a joy for ever. 
But to come to the tenant. 

Therelivedin number Twenty-three, 
Charlestone-terrace, end house, one 
Mr. Milward May, with Lady May, 
his wife. Milward May was a gen- 
tleman without very copious means 
of his own; being in fact a member 
of that order of vertebratze known as 
youngersons. These,asis well known, 
cover the land like locusts—are, in 
fact, too plentiful. And this special 
locust with whom we are dealing was 
even one of the poorer sort. But an 
opulent lady, looking down the long 
lane of her widowhood, had just seen 
him enter the field of her glass, and 
for reasons of her own—scarcely those 
of love—had elected him to the va- 
cancy. Not so with him. He had 
seen her from afar off, had marked, 
had followed and dogged with des- 
perate persistence for days, and 
months, and years, and had finall 

revailed, as he deserved to peal 

either handsome nor plain, but of 
the average passable humanity that 
brushes by us in the streets, verging 
on thirty-eight years ; fair, bright 
with intellect and active thought, spe- 
culative, successful in speculations, 
and rushing up each morning with 
full newspaper sail spread, to spin 
money in Bardensgate. This was the 
husband of Lady May. 

Nude, it is naturally queried—nude 
this bit of heraldry for the wife, when 
the husband is plain Milward May. 
A reference to our fashionable Book 
of Common Prayer, wherein we find 
the saving Word of gentility,will ease 
all doubts. There we find that Miss 
Brande espoused—first, one Sir Joseph 
May, of Maypark, a lively hunting 
squire ; and on his untimely demise in 


the field, surrounded by the faithful 
hounds, secondly, Milward May, 
Esquire, sixth son of the late Sir 
Charles Milward May, Bart., of Mil- 
ward May. This high lady, as is 
usual, brought her dignity with her, 
and kept it. She also brought with 
her one of those substantial blessings 
which Providence at times showers 
with almost too rich a profuseness on 
virtuous couples, filling their horn 
with a plenty reaching almost to a 
satiety ;—which benefaction in the 
present instance took the shape of a 
lusty, mischievous, and hateful brat— 
a demoniacal urchin, and precocious—- 
whose name was Jack. The spirit of 
Puck seemed to have taken lodgings 
in his little person; but Puck, coloured 
and strengthened by a spiteful Me- 
phistopheles flavour. This brat may 
lie by a moment in his nursery, pla- 
guing his nurse ingeniously, while ma- 
dam his mother steps forward. 

A queen-like woman—the Queen 
of Sheba, or Queen of Carthage, or 
any of those royal ladies who have 
been potent to leave confusion in their 
track. She was tall, black-haired, 
white-visaged, almost austere in man- 
ner, and walked with a stage-sweep 
of her robes ; for she wore not pure, 
prosaic dress, but robes. She was a 
Carrara marble statue, with a soul in 
it. She was stern of purpose, and 
worshipped two things in the world— 
her own will, to be pursued as origi- 
nally planned; and that imp, with 
Puck inside of him, now scheming up- 
stairs against his nurse. The hus- 
band, Milward May, she liked—liked 
was the suitable word; was glad 
of his company, respected him amaz- 
ingly ; but the brat was her idola- 
try-—perhaps, on the whole, a good 
bit more than her Maker. And as we 
are going into comparisons, that brat’s 
little finger was more to her, in one 
scale, than husband, church, Maker, 
fortune, and her own splendid self, 
soul and body, heaped into the other. 
Further, there was a huge accumu- 
lated fund, reaching to some forty 
thousand and odd pounds, which Sir 
Joseph May, Baronet, had left to 
trustees, very strictly tied up, as it is 
called, for the benefit of this cub or 
urchin, when he should come of age. 
The baronetcy he was not to have, 
there being a half-brother who stood 
next for that dignity. Come of age 
of course he would—this cub, we 
mean—for he was fat-cheeked, and 
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sturdy, and stalworth for his age, and 
stamped about in stockings and those 
shortened trews, whose name New 
Yorkers have furnished us. He had 
the robustest health, and was always 
bragging of this capital he was to 
“come into,” and would shrewdly 
calculate how it would have swollen 
and grown up by that date, having 
even some appreciation of that fruc- 
tifier, compound interest. This turn 
of thought did his mother, uncon- 
sciously it must be said, feed and 
fatten, by pressing on him a sense of 
that great approaching power which 
wall be his one day, and of that 
responsibility attendant on that little 
gold mine where he was to have the 
right of digging. He was, as it were, 
educating with his face kept turned 
towards El Dorado. It was the true 
religious principle inculeated. You 
shall follow this decent course, eschew 
that ungenteel and forbidcen path— 
all in strict reference to those gold 
fields. He learned this psalter daily, 
and, of course, profited accordingly. 
He was trained in this auriferous 
path, and became more and more a 
rampant, intolerable brat-——a little 
bloated aristocrat—a juvenile despot, 
varnished over with a spice of an in- 
fant Nero. 

There is yet one more member of 
this family to be noticed—a gentle- 
man on one of the lower tiers of so- 
ciety, and, therefore, scarcely worthy 
of the dignity of this narrative. This 
was Mons. Roquet, one of the valet 
kind ; a shaven Frenchman, elderly, 
and with respect to whom there was 
a persuasion abroad—-founded on no 
better authority than his face—that 
he had graduated in all manner of 
iniquity. This unfavourable criticism, 
probably fallacious, did, somehow or 
other, enter into the mind of every 
stranger who had the distinction of 
meeting him, were it only when he 
came to open the hall-door in the 
exercise of his proper and salaried 
functions. No vulgar assassin sug- 
gestion, mark you; but more the 
cast of that lawful and politer vil- 
lany which has had its nurture in 
the hot-beds and elegant training 
grounds of Paris. No one was so 
affable and engaging in his manners 
as this gentleman, and Lady May 
having picked him up during the 
lifetime of the hunting squire, some- 
how discovered none of that ugly 
handwriting in his face, and made 
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him one of the retinue ever since. 
Titularly, he was Master Jack’s own 
valet; and what with that young 
entleman’s natural turn of mind, aaa 
nis mother’s admirable training, and 
the valet’s private instruction, it was 
to be suspected that Master Jack and 
his young idea would be taught to 
shoot very straight indeed. 

Now we have the whole family 
before us—the general scenery and 
characters of the little piece. Life 
at 23, Charlestone-terrace, as at other 
terraces, was of the usual tangled 
yarn commingled—of the humdrum 
alternated with the quiet. A thread 
from the circulating library, a dash 
of marketing, a texture of little drives 
and little visits, crossing and re- 
crossing, with uniform sameness. Yet 
the centre of vitality, to Lady May 
at least, was that urchin in his 
Knickerbockers, who did,indeed, rule 
the roast, being, with the protection 
of his mother, the king of that castle 
in Charlestone-terrace. As to Milward 
May, he was thus—as may be now 
gathered without further hint—in 
peculiar relations with the members 
of the household. He was among 
them, but scarcely of them. He was 
a unit, and uncongenial element ; for 
the others were all banded together 
by a common interest and alliance. 
He was heir, too, to that stepson of 
his—to the moneys which trustees 
held. He did not love that hoy too 
much, and that boy disliked him with 
a private hatred and almost an open 
hostility, being insolent in his mo- 
ther’s protection. The valet was not 
favourable to him either, being once 
outraged by some personal anti-Gal- 
lican remarks—Mr. May having a 
just contempt for that nation. He 
was sorry for it afterwards, but the 
Frenchman never forgave. The 
smooth-faced graduate in polite ini- 
quity used to scowl and grimace at 
him behind his back ; for he was the 
true tiger-monkey, this valet. So the 
ground being, as it were, cleared, and 
the wand having, in due form, invited 
attention to this and that figure in 
the piece, we may now, ladies and 
gentlemen, peveseds and let the busi- 
ness of the little piece commence. 


III. 

PARISH TALK. 
Mitwarp May, Esquire, went into 
town every day, behind his newspaper, 
in full sail, and having shifted moneys, 
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bought in, sold out, and having taken 
a fresh, invigorating bath in par, om- 
nium, consols, new threes, with either 
pe or detriment to his pecunia: 
ealth, came out again at about half- 
t three o’clock. From the con- 
emned coach-house, that outraged 
the art of the locality, issued then the 
little light open carriage, drawn by 
stout ponies, which just held three, 
and the three of the house got in, and 
went out a-driving ; Mr. Milward May 
and Lady May in front,and the urchin 
in alittle hutch of a back seat driving, 
the reins passing to his hand between 
mamma and—that other. No doubt 
this was the polite form his thought 
took, as he sat behind and flogged 
those hapless ponies desperately. Mil- 
ward May, Esquire, sat back, silent 
mostly, thinking, perhaps, of par and 
omnium, which may have lately proved 
a rather scorching bath ; perhaps of 
his own chains and manacles, which 
were actually with him in the pony- 
carriage. It was remarked that this 
ceremony was invariable—never omit- 
ted, except when a deluge of rain had 
set in. As half-past three came round 
the little carriage, and the trio went 
forth—the silent husband, the viva- 
cious imp, driving and lashing the 
—_— beasts, and the cold, stately 


it was far gone in gloomy Novem- 
ber, and Milward May, Esquire, went 
into town according to the old for- 
mula, and came back; and at half- 

ast three was taken out to drive. 

ut about this date, Tollburne, who 
also went to town with due regu- 
larity, and bathed in scrip and om- 
nium too, returned with intelligence, 
that that well-condemned, stuck-up 
prig of a fellow, was said to have got 
a handsome “squeeze” as he called 
it. He had been dealing heavily “for 
account,” and his funding spirit of 
prophecy had played him false. This 
piece of news, being promptly dissem- 
inated, was very acceptable to the in- 
habitants, and the next drive was at- 
tended by marks of very significant 
curiosity, Cold Lady May looked 
unconscious, as well she might, but 
the transaction was strictly true. 
There had been a “squeeze,” and my 
Lady did not as yet know a particle 
of the matter. Sor he recovered 
that little abrasion, whether by Dill 
at exorbitant interest or loan, is not 
known; but it was credited through 


the parish that she, Lady May, was 
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kept “dark” as to the business. The 


—_ was bridged over temporarily. 
OW, ho man or woman knew ; but 
every one knew well that this was 
but patching, that the man’s credit 
was fractured and pieced, and that 
later it would give way of a dead cer- 
tainty. They would relish this crash 
hour, the denizens of Pricetown, 
for they disliked the whole stuck-up 
insolent family. 

Now we have drifted on pretty 
near to the business. Not every lon 
after this, Lady May was taken il 
not by any means seriously, but was 
confined to her room; the first time 
that the parish had known such a cir- 
cumstance. 

Distinguished persons came and left 
cards ofinquiry. Fashionable doctors 
came and went, and it was present] 
announced that Lady May was oak 
better. To guard against miscon- 
ception, it may be here stated that 
there avas no ground for returning a 
familiarized answer, that she was as 
well as could be expected, or as any 
one was entitled to expect. Itis due 
to the parish to say that nothing was 
expected, and therefore they had no 
just title to reckon on her being ill 
or well in any more than the usual 
proportion. 

On the twenty-first day of Novem- 
ber, then, which was noted after- 
wards as being a very leaden day— 
heavy, gloomy, and dispiriting—at 
about three o’clock, Mr. Bullionstone, 
the eminent stock-broker, happened 
to be taking a walk for his health in 
such country and green fields as there 
were in the suburbs of Pricetown. 
He was returning from this constitu- 
tional exercise, having got about a 
nnile or so from Pricetown, when he 
thought he would leave the high- 
road and follow a short cut home by 
the banks of a canal. Wandering 
along in an absent manner, and me- 
ditating whether he would not carry 
out that heavy dealing for account; 
and pausing to do a little rude arith- 
metic upon the ground with his stick, 
he was put out by the sound of 
wheels. And presently there drives 
by him the little pony carriage which 
he and the parish knew so well, 
with Milward May, Esquire, flog- 
ging on the ponies desperately, and 
the Knickerbocker boy lying back 
beside him, as if asleep or insen- 
sible, or even dead; at all events 
in a moist drenched mass. How 
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many times Bullionstone gasped “God 
bless my soul !” from his fatty chest, 
no parliamentary return could give 
even a conception of, neither could 
any such engine even go near to give 
any thing like an analysis of the con- 
flicting emotions that agitated this 
good man’s bosom. Taking him as 
type of his parish, there was wonder, 
surprise, alarm, and I fear something 
—a pinch as it were—in the nature of 
joy, or at least exultation. He was 
agitated, inflated, and, I grieve to 
say, a little pleased by the occurrence ; 
would have been disappointed—still 
personifying the parish-—had he found 
out that his eyes had misled him. 
So, bursting, panting, and in general 
trepidation, he hurried home, and 
reed his story into the bosom of 
Mrs. Bullionstone. 

Before night it was all through the 
length and breadth of the parish; 
firstly, through the agency of an effi- 
cient local club of which Mr. Bul- 
lionstone wasa member ; andsecondly, 
through a society of matrons not ofti- 
cially incorporated, and to which Mrs. 
Bullionstone was duly affiliated. The 
circulation of all important intelli- 
gence was thus efficiently secured. 

t was an ugly suspicious transaction. 
We, all of us, in the parish, knew of 
that proximate heirship of Milward 
May, Esquire; and of his interest in 
any period that should commence to 
run from the lamented demise of that 
boy, whenever it should in the course 
of nature take place. Then there 
were these little embarrassments on 
the stock exchange; and, finally, that 
most miraculous, astounding circum- 
stance, not known in the parish once 
even during the whole residence of the 
parties, namely, that absence of one 
member of their driving trinity. It 
was curious. Mark you, we—still the 
parish—say nothing, hintnothing; but 
you will see the accidental coinciding 
of all those little matters was very 
strange. 


Iv. 
PALLIDA MORS, 

L. 8. PHLEBOTOM, M.D., F.R.C.S., local 
practitioner, but still the best local 
practitioner, was had in promptly, 
came in a little carriage with a ood 
to it. The child of a distinguished 
family, while playing on the canal 
down at Leggan’s Lock, had, melan- 
choly to relate, caught his dress in 
one of the projecting nuts, and by 
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the sudden had been plunged in. 
He lay gasping and splashing at the 
bottom of that frightful watery pit; 
and was about being covered over 
finally by that dark canal water, 
when two countrymen came by with 
shovels, and somehow by climbing 
down the lock gates, manage to buoy 
him with those instruments until a 
rope is fetched. Phlebotom, F.R.c.s., 
with his best mask of calm dignity 
on, works his pumps and anesthetics, 
and after a time, does indeed, con- 
trive to get wind into the lad; who 
then fell off straight into a raging 
flaming fever, which lasted many 
days, then intensified. During the 
ravings of this attack, when Phie- 
botom, F.R.c.s., and Milward May, 
Esquire, who was very pale and silent, 
and the marble Lady May, more pale 
and more silent still, and with the 
claws of a disease of her own fas- 
tened into her, and even the foreign 
valet, were standing about the bed, 
the old impish spirit broke out strong- 
ly, mainly in incoherent expressions 
of dislike to Milward May, Esquire, 
at which that gentleman turned paler 
again, and trembled much. After 
some days of this wandering, he came 
back to his senses one night, towards 
eleven o'clock, when the foreign valet 
had been left to watch him for an 
hour or so, the others snatching a 
fragment of sleep. He seemed to 
awaken, though his eyes had been 
open all the time; and dente eyes, now 
looking round, seemed to sparkle with 
the old devilishness. 

“Where are they all?” he said. 
“Ts that you, Rookey? (the forei 
valet’s name was Roquet, which the 
boy thus familiarized). Come near 
me, Rookey. Stoop down, Rookey. 
Have I been sick long?’ 

Roquet told him, inawhining,sooth- 
ing way he was given to. 

“O, Rookey, Rookey,” went on the 
imp, “ what’s this on my heart? I 
feel as.if my chest was all paper. 
I’m going to die, Rookey ; I know 
it.” 

Again Rookey began his whining 
consolation. 

“Tm all crushed and crumpled, 
Rookey. The water is in me still. 
Where is he now, Rookey?” 

In their intercourse this pronoun 
was always tacitly understood to re- 
fer to Milward May, Esquire. 

“He is in bed, my poor Mas’r 
Jack.” 
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“ What o’clock is that, Rookey ?” 

A French clock below had done 
striking twelve; yet more of his imp- 
ish fire lighted up his eyesas he looked 
round cautiously. 

“ Rookey,” he said; “lift me well 
up, Rookey, and I will tell you some- 
thing. Oh, my chest will crack in 
two-—hold me well, Rookey—some- 
thing about him, Rookey—and that 
day atthe Lock. Put your head close, 
Rookey;” and to the foreign valet he 
proceeded to unfold, in a disjointed 
way, broken with gasps and spasms, 
a very curious story. 

At three o’clock that morning the 
foreign valet came running in to rouse 
up the Lady May and Milward May, 
Esquire. Another domestic went fly- 
ing for Phlebotom, F.R.c.s., tugging 
at that gentleman’s night-bell. At 
four, that old stereotyped scene—yet 
ever horribly new and fresh—which 
has been played so many million times 
over, began to set in; and at half- 

t five, when day was breaking in, 
aster Jack passed away, departing 
this life in asort of fluster. The loca 


organ, the Pricetown Moderator, had 
avery feeling and complimentary obi- 


tuary notice. It mentioned, that by 
this untimely demise of so promising 
a youth, it understood many families 
of distinction would be placed in 
mourning. 

When that grand going in state in 
haughty procession, with six horses 
and general black magnificence, with 
which most of us are honoured at 
least once in life, had passed by, it 
was observed that the Lady May sank 
down very deep into a thick, stagnant 
slough of gloom, from which she never 
afteremerged. The imp was her dar- 
ling, and our parish considered that 
all her existence “was bound up in 
that boy.” 

There was a barrier suddenly set 
up between her and the outside world; 
and, strange to say, not merely a bar- 
rier, as it would appear, but a huge 

p or ditch between her and Milward 

fay, Esquire. They went not forth 
together. She occasionally flitted by, 
making for the lonelier outskirts, per- 
haps for a particular lock of the canal, 
a tall spectral mass of ghastly mourn- 
ing draperies. Milward May, Esquire, 
went his way too, and affected other 
lonely places, yet always by himself. 
It was rumoured, on good menial au- 
thority — the report being filtered 
through many domestics from a dis- 
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charged housemaid—that the silent 
and separate system was strictly in 
force in the mansion. The Lady May 
was said to dine in her room, so that 
Milward May, Esquire, was a lonely 
man. No doubt, there was something 
on his conscience. 

And for two whole years this went 
on, distracting the whole terrace with 
pangs of wonder and curiosity. A 
legitimate interval, say a year, was 
reasonably granted to decentafiliction ; 
but after that period, what was due 
to the public required an explanation 
of this strange cenobitic demeanour. 
The two bereaved ones should surely 
console each other; or, at least, ac- 
count for this behaviour. The public 
were entitled to explanation; and it 
was scarcely respectful to the natives 
of Charlestone-terrace. What was this 
barrier and gap !~-we had a right to 
know. Nay, was it not notorious that 
once Mrs. Chaperon, coming home in 
the evening, had seen the two meet- 
actually meet—and pass by without 
a word! Prodigious! The house 
was a discredit to the fair exterior of 
the terrace —had grown tarnished, 
and soiled, and rusted, while its com- 
panions blazed out in their annual 
suit of clumsy paint and decoration. 
It became conspicuous from very ne- 
glect—thisT wenty-three,Charlestone- 
terrace--a sort of decayed, reduced, 
and out-at-elbows tenement. So it 
became a mystery—atantalizing, fret- 
ting noes worked upon the 
nerves of the parish. Why, we say 
again, not be explicit—set our minds 
at rest one way or the other. An 
enigma, such as this, of two married 
anchorites, should not be allowed to 
go on. 

And yet no such puzzle either. 
Any one well brought up in novels, 
and tolerably well trained to the tricks 
of fiction, may naturally enough fan- 
cy he has the thread in his fingers. 
It is transparent—the old and vulgar 
device of blood. The wicked one had 
an interest in the child’s first depar- 
ture ; and that final departure follow- 
ed under suspicious circumstances. 
The Lady May suspected the business, 
but did not know. Behold the se- 
cret! Ah, that would be a very trite 
and clumsy fashion—a lumbering de- 
nouement. No. There was no low 
rough element of blood in the trans- 
action—no slipping in gory puddles. 
It did not travel out of the regions of 
everyday humdrum. Milward May, 
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Esquire, though in no ways specially 
virtuous, was still not the villain of a 
melodrama. The youth had, indeed, 
tumbled into the canal lock of his 
own moment—the blood of that pro- 
mising child was not upon his head. 


Vv 
NEMESIS ROOKEY. 


But there was another thing noticed 
in the parish, which was much com- 
euled on at the time—namely, a 
singular change in the foreign valet— 
a change in dress and in bearing. He 
would seem to have become almost a 
member of the family. He wore very 
handsome raiment, of decent black, 
not by any means of the traditional 
flunkey pattern, or even that unde- 
fined valet uniform. He was now a 
gentlemanly sort of person, of happily 
undefined position. He was even 
seen walking in the more fashionable 
arts of the parish, enjoying cigars. 
e seemed to have no fixed hours for 
the performance of such social and 
domestic duties as might fall within 
his province. In fact, it reached the 
parish, through a culinary channel, 
that those menial relations had been 
altogether suspended—in fact, were 
discharged by deputy. Through the 
same authority it became known that 
his demeanour and general position 
had undergone a corresponding altera- 
tion. It would appear that he was in 
the habit of ruling the roast whole- 
sale; and the Lady May, being pas- 
sively indifferent to ordinary mundane 
events, his domination would seem to 
have concentrated itself upon the 
person of Milward May, Esquire. 
Culinary authority whispered that he 
used to “ bully master awful.” The 
Frenchman’s “ woice,” in imperious 
key, was heard reaching down to the 
lower penetralia of the kitchen. From 
the other party there was but feeble 
protest. He was observed slinking 
away from his new master’s presence. 
He skulked about the streets when 
his master was within doors, and hur- 
ried home when he thought he was 
likely to be abroad. The parish ap- 
petite was whetted by these details, 
and decaying, slatternly Number 
Twenty-three, quite neglectful of its 
person, began to be regarded with an 
eager and melodramatic curiosity. 
Gentlemen of the press regarded it 
with a fond interest, aslikely shortly to 
VOL. LXI,—NO, CCCLXI. 
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bear ripe fruit for their gathering. 
Presently the valet master went away; 
and presently some one came down 
from the metropolis, bursting with 
the intelligence that he had seen in 
the city a newly opened house of en- 
tertainment, which was a blaze of 
gold, painting, plate glass, and flash- 
ing gasliers, and which was known as 
the “Care Roquet.” The proprie- 
tor had been seen inside, through the 
plate glass, and recognised; at which 
poor break-up of a promising sen- 
sation-piece there was general dis- 
gust. The actors had behaved dis- 
creditably, and deserved severest re- 
prehension for this imposition upon 
public time and patience. The excite- 
ment consols ran down of a sudden 
with terrific velocity. 

But they recovered again with a 
bound, when it was known that the 
proprietor of the Café Roquet had 
actually been seen down in Pricetown, 
at the door of Twenty-three, furiously 
demanding Milward May, Esq.— 
that gentleman having apparently a 
reluctance to show himselt. Depon- 
ent (an accoucheur, ina good round of 
practice), who had been hanging 
about, distended and actually tighten- 
ed with curiosity, then distinctly 
heard words that amounted to threats 
and menaces. ‘“* Let him be at home 
when I come back, at eight to-night, 
or it will be worse for him,” were the 
words deponent clearly heard and 
took home with him. 

Mrs. Accoucheur had friends to 
tea that night; and, Mr. Accoucheur, 
standing up, impersonated the two 
actors at the door; giving imitations 
of their gesture and voice, with per- 
fect dramatic propriety. He rose to 
eminence on the strength of that stock 
piece, and hereafter gave it every 
evening until further notice. 

It was known—how it does not ap- 

ear—that M. Roquet returned at the 
10ur named, but did not see the owner 
of the house. Him, however, did a 
fortunate voyager, whom business took 
away per night train, see, taking a 
second class ticket for the great capi- 
tal, in a skulking conspirator-like 
way. But for the pressure of the 
business, the voyager would fain have 
forfeited ticket, all through consum- 
ing thirst to know what this meant, 
and to be the first with this all-im- 
portant scrap of news. But he had 
to go forward. Bymorning, however, 
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independent of his aid, it was all over 
Pricetown that Milward May, Esq., 
had fled; and round the absent head 
of Milward May, Esq., floated a cloud 
of doubts, suspicions of the very ug- 
liest kind. It was money—embezzle- 
ment, at least—defaulting. Perhaps 
something of a redder complexion. 
But all such details became as pure 
smoke and air—unsubstantial vapour 
—when the Granp Fact became 
known, of which it is only justice to 
Mrs. Bullionstone to say, that she, by 
superior diligence, was the first to 
become possessed that Lady May, so 
long interred alive—so long hidden 
away from human eye in her ‘dwelling- 
house vault—had been seen by faith- 
worthy witnesses flitting by in a cab, 
@ ghostly, statue-like figure. Other 
faithworthy witnesses had been for- 
tunate enough to be present when 
this cab drew up at the door of Mr. 
Bulgings, the well-known Magistrate 
of Pricetown, with whom she was 
closeted more than two hours, and 
who saw her out to the door with pro- 
digious and almost superhuman re- 
spect. She was traced next to the 
police office, where she was waited 
on by the officer in command. Put- 
ting these facts together, there could 
be no reasonable doubt but that the 
man had fled, and there could be no 
hindrance to the general jubilee and 
congratulation. 

But when it is told that next morn- 
ing all the boardings and blank, whose 
traditional oftice it is to exhibit post- 
ers, were decorated with large plac- 
ards, bearing unmistakable reference 
to the person of Milward May, Esq., 
the general felicity mounted to an in- 
describable pitch. This placard, as 
read by every person of note in Price- 
town, was to this effect :— 


MISSING 

Left his home on Wednesday even- 
ing last,a GENTLEMAN. Heis about 
five feet eleven inches high; dark hair 
and eyes, and walks with a slight 
stoop. Any one giving information 
to Inspector Whippleton will be hand- 
somely 

REWARDED! ! 

These posters were to be seen and 
read up in the metropolis, and in 
every provincial town. Though par- 
tiés with information were to apply 
to Inspector Whippleton, that officer 
was away on his travels, trying in per- 
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son to hunt down the fugitive. This 
“missing, a gentleman” came within 
the knowledge of every person who 
took a daily paper. The detective 
had money, and did not allow the 
grass to grow under his feet. He 
actually seemed to burrow in theearth; 
and it was confidently expected that 
very shortly “missing, a gentleman” 
would turn out a mendacious descrip- 
tion. 

Mr. Bulgings, the “indefatigable” 
magistrate, affected no mystery about 
the business. That very night of the 
Lady May’s visit the news was all 
over the place. The population was 
indeed thankful to Providence for 
such a windfall. It was almost too 
Se. What!—the wife, Lady 

fay, the dead alive so long, to burst 
forward this way into the world, and 
accuse her own husband! This, how- 
ever, was a popular misapprehension, 
and was set right in the morning 
papers of next day. No; it was the 
deposition of one Jacques Roquet, 
keeper of the new Café Roquet, in 
the city London, which the “indefa- 
tigable” magistrate took that even- 
ing. Lady May did not move in the 
business. And that deposition it was 
known went to this effect, that he 
had been told by the dying imp, in a 
confidential moment, to lay his ear 
close to his (the imp’s) mouth, and 
had learnt from him that it was that 
stepfather who pushed him into the 
canal! Miserable, devilish child ! 
Was there ever such malice, even at 
that moment when he was gliding 
down slowly over the edge of his 
grave. 

The men and women of Pricetown 
should be eternally grateful to this 
unhappy concatenation. Theirplaster 
city rose with a flash into stupendous 
importance. The eyes of the empire 
were for the moment languidly that 
way. A swarm of insects, paid at one 

nny per line, came humming and 

uzzing from all quarters of the hea- 
vens, and settling down at the plaster 
city, began to move their antennz to 
the measure of short-hand. “Our own 
Reporters” crowdedinthickly. Itwas 
headed in the metropolitan prints— 
THE CHARLESTONE-ROAD MYSTERY ! 
and was devoured racily every morn- 
ing at breakfast, with the muffins. 
“Further Particulars” were somehow 
contrived to be purveyed every <7 
perhaps each day further and further 
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from the truth, but still answering 
their function of staying the public 
stomach, Rusty men of ink, inky, 
— and hung about the last 

ousein Charlestone-road. Itwasthey 
who dug out these further particulars. 
There were gentlemen, too, not alto- 
gether so rusty, and of hair, hairy, 
who came boldly, and with a less sus- 
picious bearing; and the result of 
their labours appeared in those spi- 
rited sketches uP “ TWENTY-THREE, 
CHARLESTONE-ROAD, THE SCENE OF 
THE MYSTERY,” and of “THE CANAL 
LOCK,” which we all saw in the weekly 
illustrated journals. But public in- 
terest may be said to have indeed cul- 
minated, when it became known that 
there was a telegram “in,” with won- 
drous news, and the Pricetown Chro- 
nicle issued a hurried evening impres- 
sion, headed “stop PREsSs,” with news 
that that active officer, Inspector 
Whippleton, had succeeded in arrest- 
ing the criminal at Ostend. Romance 
in high lifeindeed! Startling revela- 
tions in the upper circles truly. 


Vi. 
CONCLUSION. 


THE criminal was being brought home 
in charge of that active officer, In- 


spector Whippleton, “owing to whose 
untiring zeal and lynx-eyed sagacity,” 
said the Pricetown Chronicle, “this 
clever capture has beeneffected.” The 
efficient officer was furnished with a 
warrant signed by Mr. Bulgings, the 
“worthy” Magistrate of Pricetown, 
and was expected with his prisoner, 
on say to-morrow evening. e would 
be “ brought up” early the day after, 
when indeed would be the day of 
apotheosis for Pricetown, at the 
police-office ; a true gala and festival 
day. And when evening is drawing 
on, and the metropolitan express is 
about due, shall we not all go up and 
cluster about the terminus, looking 
out anxiously for this illustrious cri- 
minal, who has shed such glory upon 
our city ! 

It is well known that the Lady May 
was gone—gone for ever. For thatson, 
which she so worshipped, she became 
exhumed, and played the part of 
avenging Nemesis, and denounced the 
guilty husband, and wrought this 
sweet satisfaction for the manes of 
her boy. Her work was done, and she 
— no one knew whither. Foreign 
ands, secluded convent, first-floor 
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lodgings in a desert, stale watering- 
place—all these legitimate retreats 
were open to her. No man knew of 
her resting place ; more remarkable 
still, no woman. 

But here now at last was the even- 
ing for our local criminal to make his 
triumphal entry. It is drawing on to 
seven o'clock, and we are crowdin 
inconveniently upon the platform an 
approaches, craning our necks over 
the edge to get a good sweep down 
the line. By-and-by the whistle is 
heard, and a thrill of excitement 
“pervades the vast assemblage” (see 
in local paper). The lights, red and 
green, high in the air, work and flash 
convulsively. Here is the express 
rolling in, and here are the doors 
opening, and travellers rushing forth ; 
and here are we peering into every 
first-class compartment, seeking our 
—— criminal, who properly at 
this moment should be sitting wrap- 
ped in a large cloak, under which are 
the hand-cuffs, between two officers. 

The last act has come—the grand 
denouement to the piece. Let us hold 
our breaths, and look, and listen. 
Criminal not come? Impossible. Quite 
sure? No, nor likely to come. Well 
then, all we can say is, it is very irre- 
gular. It is, in fact, a shame ; mon- 
strous, on the whole. The evenin 
edition, with its stop press—thir 
and fourth edition, and other ~~ 
trap—will tell us the whole story. It 
is a great disappointment, on the 
whole ; but the additional prestige 
from the catastrophe reflects in some 
degree upon the whole town, and 
will in part make up for it. Milward 
May, Esquire, would find it, indeed 
a hard business to come. Could all 
of Pricetown flit away to Dover strong 
room, where he had been put on land- 
ing, and peep into a particular dark 
cell, we should see wretched Milward 
May writhing and working in ghastly 
spasms upon a truckle-hed; but the 
bolts have been drawn and the key 
turned for the night, and it is not 
possible for gaoler or warden to divine 
what is going on within. The miser- 
able settle may creak and groan under 
that unhappy gentleman. His groans 
do not reach through the stout door. 
Men will come in the morning, and 
sniff a curious savour, and see a dis- 
coloured body stretched out. A coro- 
ner’s inquest will sit upon it in due 
course, and return felo de 6. | By 
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which unworthy device shall the deni- 
zens of Pricetown be disappointed, 
and the memory of Milward May, 
Esquire, held in deserved opprobrium. 
He “deceived thesenate”—not merely 
the senate, but the lieges—and he 
never shall be forgiven. We of Price- 
town speculated in our sympathies, 
and after all our expenditure got not 
a sou’s worth return. 

Years after, the memory of this 
Milward May, who had so disrepu- 
tably made away with himself, was 
cleared. Curious to say, no one was 
particularly in fault. Roquet, the 
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THE twenty-eighth of November, 
1862, will, perhaps, be remembered 
as rather a black day in the annals of 
modern scoundreldom. On that day, 
at least, it fell that Baron Bramwell 
passed sentence on a batch of ruffians, 
who had been convicted of street 
robbery in some of its worst forms. 
For some weeks past the good peo- 
le of London had been startled, 
rightened, or provoked, by ay Te- 
curring accounts of outrages dealt on 
quiet passengers in different parts of 
the town, at any hour of the evening 
after sunset, by fellows, who having 
half-choked their victims in order to 
rifle their pockets, sometimes ended 
by pounding their faces or cracking 
their skulls, out of sheer wantonness, 
with knuckle-dusters, and such like 
masterpieces of ruffianly invention. 
In thoroughfares the most public, at 
hours the least favourable to deeds of 
darkness, these “garotters” would 
start forth as if by magic, sometimes 
even under the policeman’s nose ; and 
before help could come to their prey 
from any quarter, their work was 
skilfully and surely done. One gen- 
tleman was assailed as he stepped out 
of a cab at his own door. A young 
lady in Tyburnia was roughly 
handled by a pair of ruffians hanging 
about the entrance of a mews. A 
married lady in Sloane-street, waiting 
for the omnibus, was not saved from 
open robbery by the presence of her 
husband and another gentleman at 
her side. An unwonted dearth of 
policemen emboldened the garotters 
to deeds of violence at once easy to 
attempt, and too often hard to lay at 
the right door. Happily, we trust, 
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Café Keeper, had indeed heard the 
tale from that devilish boy ; and the 
Lady May, misled, too, had much 
justification on her side. But the 
wrong was at last made right, through 
the discovery of a stray passer-by on 
that fatal day, and who now came 
forward through a pure accident. The 
wrong was at last made right—a little 
late, it is true—and a handsome mor- 
tuary commemoration, in Carrara 
marble, set up to the memory of poor 
Milward May, Esquire. 

This is the history of that corner 
house, Twenty-three,Charlestoneroad. 


ITS FAILURE AND ITS VICES. 


for London’s peace of mind, some of 
these ruffians were taken in the act, 
and brought up for trial before a 
judge, whose sterner tendencies were 
not likely, on this occasion, to end in 
arousing the resentment of any one 
but the wrongdoers themselves. 
Baron Bramwell is no mealy- 
mouthed utterer of philanthropic 
counterfeits. His bowels yearned not 
towards the reckless miscreants in 
the dock, but rather towards the 
sufferers whose bandaged faces and 
unsteady gait bore telling witness 
against the accused. The protection 
of society, not the well-doing of a few 
criminals forming its vilest dregs, in- 
spired the sentence he proceeded to 
pass on those whom the jury’s ver- 
dict had made over to his sheltering 
care. His speech to the men thus 
waiting to hear their just reward, 
however painful itmight havesounded 
in the ears of Sir Joshua Jebb, must 
have brought no small rejoicing to 
the hearts of all who beleve that 
mercy to the criminal should not vir- 
tually mean injustice to the world at 
large. Imprisonment for life, for 
twenty years, for ten, was the doom 
pronounced on each offender, accord- 
ing to the measure of his outward 
guilt. Only one or two, for whom 
youth or newness to such deeds 
pleaded somewhat in excuse, were 
allowed to escape with imprisonment 
for four years. The rest were handled 
with an unflinching sternness fully 
warranted by the facts before him. 
To those who had been repeatedly 
convicted of like brutalities before, or 
who had crowned years of lawlessness 
with some act of surpassing cruelty, 
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he dealt out the utmost rigours of 
the law, namely—penal servitude for 
life. These men were plainly told 
that society could no longer bear the 
resence of ruffians whose deeds had 
airly proved them irreclaimable. It 
might be, he’ said, that crime would 
always show a certain amount of 
— followers among men, but 
these wretches, at least, should be 
shut out from all further chance of 
preying upon their neighbours. As 
for their less guilty comrades, they 
too should be kept for many years 
to come from all temptation to renew 
the crimes for which they were now 
tosuffer. And if these lighter punish- 
ments still failed to deter others from 
like misdeeds, he gave those others 
timely warning of the heavier doom 
awaiting them at the public hands. 
That words so meaning, clenched 
by sentences so severe, may for a 
time have power to stay the full tide 
of that garotting fashion, which has 
this winter swept anew over London 
streets, we are sanguine enough to 
hope. Public feeling is for the moment 
fairly aroused, and no sentence that a 
judge might pass would just now be 


deemed too cruel for offences which 
no jury would have the slightest wish 


to defraud of their full deserts. The 
sure prospect of heavy punishment 
will frighten many a brute into ex- 
changing one form of robbery for 
another of a less inhuman, or, at any 
rate, of a less obtrusive stamp ; while 
beginners in the same line of business 
will, perhaps, be tempted to turn 
back betimes from a path which may 

resently lead them into forced la- 

ur for, at least, ten years. Even 
the two dozen or so of whose com- 
pany the people of London have al- 
ready been deprived by Baron Bram- 
well, must make a sensible difference 
in the safe passage of London streets. 
But what if the good work thus 
promisingly begun by a bold English 
judge were to be hindered, if not all 
undone, by the crotchets of a prison 
director, or the indifference of a secre- 
tary of state? Howif the convicts 
yearly released from prison should 
still be left free to follow their old 
devices, to wallow once in their 
fill in the mire of lawless deeds, un- 
checked by the least shadow of po- 
lice control, undaunted by other fear 
than that of one day earning for 
themselves a fresh lease of their old 
comfortable quarters in Milbank or 
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Portland Prison? What warranty 
have we that the very criminals 
whom Baron Bramwell has justly 
doomed to penal servitude for twenty 
years and for life, may not, a few 
years hence, be enabled by the kind- 
ness of Sir Joshua Jebb to prey once 
more at their pleasure on the public, 
which had fondly hoped never to see 
their ill-looking faces again? And 
how, too, could any efficient watch 
be kept on released convicts by a 
body of policemen notoriously unequal 
in numbers, and seemingly unequal in 
some other respects, to the work 
demanded of them in _ ordinary 
needs ? 

In truth the prevalence of these 
offences against the person may be 
chiefly traced to these two sources— 
an inefficient police, and a mistaken 
method of dealing with our criminal 
classes. Ifthe guardians of the pub- 
lic safety are few in number, and 
poorly paid withal, the work they are 
expected to do is pretty sure to be 
scantly done. In a city like London, 
wherever the constable is absent, 
thieves and robbers are likely enough 
to abound. That constables are sel- 
dom found when they are most 
wanted, is a natural result of the 
difference between the growth of 
London and that of the force estab- 
lished by Sir Robert Peel. A body 
of policemen large enough for a city 
of less than two millions will hardly 
be deemed sufficient for one of nearly 
three. And every year makes the 
difference more glaring, until the 
dearth of policemen has become the 
standing cry of persons writing to the 
newspapers from all parts of the 
great city. In the pages of Punch, 
indeed, the difficulty of finding a 

oliceman had grown into a standing 
joke, long before journals of a graver 
character took up the cry. For this 
fault Parliament and the Londoners 
can apply between them the fittin 
remedy ; nor do the latter seem at a 
unwilling to enlarge their rates, if 
only garottings and burglaries may 
thereby be put down. But, in ad- 
ding to the numbers of their police, 
they will do well to bestow a thought 
on the smallness of the policeman’s 
pay. A guinea a-week, to reckon in 
the value of coals and uniform, can 
hardly, in these days of high wages 
for almost any kind of work, hold out 
a very handsome lure for services 
which demand the admixture of great 
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bodily, with no small mental, power. 
Hence it comes that of late years the 
ranks of our police force have too 
often been recruited by men of a 
lower stamp than those who first 
filled them, and that the average 
constable of to-day recalls to many 
minds too strong an image of the 
“Charlie” whom he has superseded. 
Here, as elsewhere, ill-paid work is 
almost sure to be work ill-done. A 

lice at once weak in numbers, and 

low the mark in personal efficiency, 
offers a two-fold Pribe to the evil- 
doer, of which he is not slow to avail 
himself when other circumstances 
seem to beckon him on. The road 
before him never lay so tempting as 
it has done this year. With the 
streets of London overcrowded, and 
the staff of policemen overworked, 
what wonder that he grew bold and 
indulged his taste for swift and vio- 
lent outrages, rather than reap a har- 
vest by slower and more elaborate 
means + 

If the London police force cannot 
be duly enlarged and improved with- 
out further aid from Government, let 
such aid be given in fair proportion 
to the amount levied by city rating. 
At present the rate-payers furnish 
six-pence in the pound towards the 
eight-pence needed for the protection 
of their streets and persons. Of course 
the Londoners themselves must al- 
ways pay the lion’s share for a pur- 
pose in which they are chiefly inter- 
ested; but it may still be matter for 
inquiry whether the share contributed 
by the nation fairly represents the 
amount of national gain. Far be it 
from us to hint that any other inter- 
ests should ever be sacrificed for those 
of London alone, that the glory of 
the British capital should be en- 
hanced at the cost of the British tax- 
payers in the country. A Parisian 
government, even if it suited the 
tastes of thoughtful Frenchmen, has 
no claim whatever to the kindly re- 
gards of any free-born nation. All 
we ask for is fair play on either side; 
each bearing the burden to which 
alone it may be justly liable. 

But this question, as we said before, 
it remains for Parliament and the 
Londoners to settle between them. 
Of wider importance to the public at 
large, is that other question which 
the late robberies have once more 
brought so prominently before the pub- 
liceye. Do not these outrages seem to 


show that our present way of dealing 
with convicted criminals needs an 
early and a large reform? Is there 
nothing rotten in our yo usages, 
when old offenders, fresh from their 
last bout of prison life, stand forth 
again in the prisoner’s dock to answer 
for crimes yet worse than any for 
which they may have suffered before? 
With regard to this part of our in- 
quiry, it matters little whether few 
or many of these ruffians belong to 
the class of convicts let out on tickets 
of leave. If all those whom Baron 
Bramwell has lately sentenced, had 
been men of this class, it would still 
prove nothing necessarily against the 
principle on which they had been let 
out of prison before their time. It is 
not by any such test that such a 
principle can be arraigned as prac- 
tically false. Whether the right 
means are used in applying the prin- 
ciple itself to special cases, is quite 
another question, which we may pre- 
sently discuss. But what we have 
just now to mark is the fact, that so 
many of these garotters are jailbirds 
of the darkest feather, who have been 
punished again and again to no bet- 
ter purposethan the returning, as soon 
as they are free, to the commission of 
new crimes; their past experience of 
prison life serving only to whet their 
appetite for those very pursuits which 
had so often led them to the same 
untoward issue. Of the twenty pri- 
soners whom Baron Bramwell sen- 
tenced in one day, there was hardly 
one who had not been imprisoned, at 
least, once before ; while the greater 
number, and some of them young in- 
deed in years, had passed through 
several stages of that promising ca- 
reer, which begins with summary 
convictions before a magistrate, and 
ends in penal servitude for any num- 
ber of years which Sir J. Jebb and 
the Home Secretary may choose to 
allow. Three, at least, of the twent 

had been sentenced to four, six, an 

seven years, respectively, of penal ser- 
vitude, but had no sooner regained 
their freedom on tickets of leave, 
than they began to abuse it by acts 
which once more brought them with- 
in reach of the law as expounded by 
a judge of the most unyielding fibre, 
and the coolest head. Another scoun- 
drel, but thirty-three years old, had 
been formally punished fifteen times 
before; his latest crime following 
close on the heels of his release from 
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a three years’ imprisonment for a 


robbery committed in 1859. Two 
others, youths of eighteen, had al- 
ready been sentenced to three years 
in a reformatory, but only left their 
former prison, one of them indeed re- 
leased before his time, to qualify 
themselves for a longer term of resi- 
dence in another of a more advanced 
kind. 

All such instances seem alike to 
beckon us towards the same unplea- 
sant moral. Our ways of dealing 
with criminals do not succeed in de- 
terring the most of them from crime. 
Either the sentences passed by our 
magistrates depend on no uniform 
rules of special fitness, or the treat- 
ment of prisoners under sentence fails 
to answer the true ends of penal dis- 
cipline, or the proper means have not 
yet been applied to check their after 
progress in the road toruin. To each 
of these causes may be traced some 
part of the mischiefs we are all so 
ready to bewail. The rule by which 
magistrates punish offenders com- 
monly varies with the wits and tem- 
per of each magistrate. A brutal as- 
sault may in one place meet with 
absolutely lighter punishment than 
a trifling theft in another. Under 
circumstances exactly alike, the same 
offence for which one justice may 
award a few nionths imprisonment, 
shall by another be sent up to receive 
an award of two or three years’ penal 
servitude at the hands of a higher 
court. In most cases too little re- 
gard is shown for the previous con- 
victions of old offenders, or for the 
prevalence of some particular class of 
crimes. But even if magistrates al- 
ways did their duty, and judges 
never fell the least bit short of theirs, 
the best efforts of both might still 
be thwarted by the manner in which 
their sentences were afterwards car- 
ried out, and by the want of whole- 
some checks on the convict who has 
served his time. To those two mat- 
ters it is that the public mind should 
keep itself carefully turned, until 
some manifest changes for the better 
have been brought about therein. 

There is a wide-spread feeling 
abroad, that prison-discipline in Eng- 
land is not what it should be ; that, 
whether in theory or in practice, it 
tends to favour the criminal at the 
expense of honest men, to encourage 
him in evil-doing rather than save so- 
ciety from the lawless plottingsof him 
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and his kind. That this feeling rests 
on no frail or narrow grounds, we are 
warranted in concluding from many 
of the facts which daily crop out in 
public prints. Between the influence 
of crotchetty philanthropists and a 
natural reaction from the barbarous 
systems of a former age, it has come 
to pass that the inmates of some pub- 
lic prisons fare better than the bulk 
of our workhouse poor, and do much 
less work than any labourer who 
earns his livelihood in an honest way. 
It was but the other day that a pu 
lic journalist enlarged on the contrast 
which might then be seen between 
two gangs of workmen out on Dart- 
moor. The one worked hard and 
steadily through all weathers until a 
late hour of the evening, when they 
returned home to their hard-earned 
crust and poor pallets; the other 
seemed to be merely playing at work, 
which they left to seek a shelter from 
never so slight a shower, and from 
which they were marched home at 
an early hour to partake the well- 
cooked fare, and enjoy the refreshing 
slumber ensured to the inmates of a 
government prison. It is a fact we 
have yet to see gainsaid, that one 
hired workman will do the work of 
about three convicts. The way in 
which English criminals are crammed 
with food and stinted in hard labour, 
has even led to the drawing of unkind 
comparisons between their lot and 
that of the common soldier. The 
latter indeed, like the workhouse 
pauper, is neither in name a prisoner, 
nor yet a convicted criminal ; but his 
work is often much harder, and his 
discipline more severe, while the 
sameness of his life in barracks, even 
in these days of skittle-grounds, 
baths, and reading-rooms, can hardly 
be less than that of a decently be- 
haved convict’s life in prison. The 
other, for his part, may sleep sound 
of nights the whole year through ; 
may eat his daily fill of welb-coall 
nourishing food, earned by the small- 
est amount of daily labour; may 
amuse himself by listening or sleep- 
ing through an evening Setete by 
ing such books as the prison 
library may offer, or by learning some 
useful trade productive, ere his time 
is nearly out, of larger gains than al- 
most any soldier has the chance of 
making. At the worst he has no fear 
of a flogging before his eyes. As for 
hig food we are told by the “ Prigon 
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Matron,” whose experiences have 
lately been given to the world, that 
the prisoners on the female side of 
Milbank are fed on beef and mutton 
of a far better kind than that pro- 
vided for their feminine keepers, who 
being mostly of the decent governess 
order, are put off with mere goat’s 
flesh and ox of the rankest fibre. * 
The same writer bears powerful wit- 
ness to the preference which many 
convicts avowedly show for the com- 
forts of a life in prison over the hard- 
ships of an honest toil for bread, or 
the comparative wretchedness of 
workhouse fare. One old woman tried 
the workhouse, but speedily came 
back to die within the kinder pre- 
eincts of her old penal dwelling-place. 
Others frequently urged their friends 
to come and share the advantages of 
a life which, all things considered, 
was by no means devoid of pleasure. 
Many of us can doubtless cap these 
stories with other such of our own 
hearing. The very judges have be- 
gun to cry out against the present 
system of penal discipline as calcula- 
ted neither to terrify nor to reform. 
Nor does the weight of that discip- 
line fall on the offender with a power 
proportioned to the number of his 
past offences. A convict recommit- 
ted to prison for the third or fourth 
time, fares, we believe, no worse in 
respect of daily treatment than one 
who has never been brought up be- 
fore. Otherwise how shall we fully 
account for the swift and steady rush 
backward into crime of so many 
wretches freed but yesterday from a 
term of punishment which ought to 
have cured them, for some time to 
come, of a taste for unlawfully seiz- 
ing on their neighbours’ — or 
battering their neighbours’ bodies ¢ 
It is very well for Sir Joshua Jebb 
to lay the backslidings of his criminal 
ts at the doors of a public, which 
= not yet learned to bid for convict 
labour as freely as for that of honest 
men. But has it never occurred to 
him that the fault should lie rather 
with the excessive mildness of his 
nal system, than with those who 
ave come by sad experience to mis- 
trust the worth of experiments re- 
dounding largely to the public loss? 





He himself seems to admit that the 
first batch of ticket-of-leave convicts 
were received by the public with open 
arms. Whence therefore the change 
of feeling which has now taken so 
very marked a shape against their 
successors of to-day? May not the 
prevalent dislike to aclass of convicts, 
who in Ireland, are still enjoying the 
public favour, have resulted mainly 
from the difference between the rules 
administered by Sir Walter Crofton 
and the rules administered by Sir 
Joshua Jebb? Ticket-of-leave men 
freed entirely from police control, as 
they are in England, must be very 
virtuous indeed to abstain long from 
abusing the trust so easily placed in 
them. And after a year or two, each 
fresh batch of convicts thus enlarged 
will certainly have contained a larger 
admixture of hypocrites who behaved 
well in prison to win thereby an 
earlier chance of resuming their evil 
habits abroad. How else indeed does 
it happen thatsome of the worst cases 
tried lately in the Central Criminal 
Court were those of criminals enlarged 
on tickets-of-leave ? But the public, 
says Sir Joshua, never gave these 
men a fair chance of doing better. 
To which we may answer with more 
reason, that these men never waited 
for the chance of doing better. To 
judge from the police reports they 
seem to have hurried back to their old 

ursuits as eagerly as a hound un- 
eashed scours after its destined prey. 
If such be the case with a pretty 
large per-centage of those who have 
not worked out their full time, what 
shall we expect from the far greater 
number whoyearly leave their prisons 
without showing a glimpse of any 
seeming change for the better in their 
hearts ¢ 

In touching on the comparative 
comforts of life in prison, we may be 
told that prisoners need a larger 
amount of food than other men, to 
keep them in fair health. Perchance 
it may be so; but where is it laid 
down that they should both eat more 
and labour less than other men, or 
that a prisoner’s stomach should any- 
how be filled with more than the 
barest sufficiency of wholesome food. 
It is a silly kind of philanthropy 








* See “Female Life in Prison,” by a Prison Matron, a work of the strangest interest 
and the most suggestive truthfulness in regard to matters of fact. Barring a few 
passages of Dickens-like sentimentalism, it contains a graphic record of the writer's 


experiences in a trying and instructive post. 
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which insists on feeding up our con- 
victs into that state of fat insolence 
which inevitably leads to outbreaks 
like those which happen from time to 
time in Portland Prison. The amount 
and character of their food should be 
regulated by their behaviour, the 
worst among them having just enough 
to keep body and soul together, while 
even the best behaved might still at 
set intervals be taught the virtues of 
that form of abstinence which one of 
the Christian Churches laid down as 

art of its ordinary training. Let us 

y all means show our criminals such 
mercy as man is bound to show to 
his brother-man; but in the name of 
justice and common sense, let us also 
enter our most indignant protests 
against that blear-eyed humanity 
which dooms a prison matron to 
slave fourteen hours a day for food 
which she cannot stomach, while 
tuffians, male or female, have just 
work enough to heighten their enjoy- 
ment of meals at once good and 
ample, turn in for at least eight 
hours of unbroken rest, from nine 
till five or six, and in time of illness 
are nursed with all the indulgent ten- 
derness, which skilful doctors backed 
by bountiful supplies of public mone 
can ensure. How many a poor sic 
workhouse crone would open wide 
her eyes at hearing that patients in 
Brixton Infirmary were treated to 
port wine without stint, and could 
even gratify their longing for grapes, 
when such things might hardly be 
bought anywhere for gold! 

To the credit of human nature be 
it here allowed, that this taking spec- 
tacle of prison comforts has hitherto 
failed to seduce any large number of 
the honest hardworking poor from 
the paths of duty and adi denail 
ence. The sense of freedom alone 
will always keep in the right way 
many a one whose native honesty 
might otherwise fail to light him 
through the surroundingsnares. Fear 
of disgrace will also play its part m 
lessening the number of candidates 
for prison fare. But there is always 
a large remainder of men whom the 
least encouragement will lure over to 
the smoother-seeming side of our com- 
mon life-road, men of hazy morals 
and limp energies, to whom the mere 
brute pleasure of the moment offers 
the one end and aim of their earthly 
being. For people of this kind, a 
term of imprisonment, sweetened by 
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all the comforts now ensurable there- 
in alike to soul and body, holds out 
advantages against which the mere 
loss of personal freedom, or personal 
character, counts for nothing at all. 
Teach them once to feel that honesty 
is not the best policy, and you can- 
not tell how far among our poorer 
classes the leaven of such schooling 
is like to spread. As for the lowest 
class of all, the men whom nothing 
but fear of punishment ever keeps 
out of crime’s way, what wonder if 
these are no longer shy of carrying 
on a business, which at the worst can 
only bring them into a place of cer- 
tain rest, and plenty for the body, of 
pleasant relaxation for the mind; a 
place where beaks and peelers cease 
from worrying, where all care for to- 
night’s lodging and to-morrow’s meal 
becomes simply needless, where work 
is only another name for play, and 
many an hour of pleasant converse 
may be enjoyed with the pals of other 
days, who in their time of “trouble,” 
are pretty sure to indulge in lively 
reminiscences of the past, varied by 
chalking out cheerful schemes of 
wickedness to come? 

Mighty, also, for evil, is the notion 
rife among other classes than the 
criminal alone, that the sentence 
passed by a judge is not even out- 
wardly the sentence enforced within 
the prison-walls. A convict under 
— servitude for fifteen years may, 

sides all other indulgences, shorten 
his sentence by one-third, if only by 
dint of proper self-control he can 
behave himself up to the easy stand- 
ard marked out for him by the prison- 
rules. A life-prisoner may have his 
term shortened, at the pleasure of the 
Home Secretary, down to as little as 
twelve years. Ruffians, who have 
somehow cheated the yallows, may 
thus go free after a term of punish- 
ment hardly longer than that inflict- 
ed on criminals of a much lighter 
shade. An indolent nature, a little 
cunning, and a fluent tongue, are 
popularly believed to ensure the 
worst convict an early escape from 
prison, whenever he has made up his 
mind to seek change of air. Of course, 
the truth is not quite fairly reflected 
by the popular belief, but the preva- 
lence of such belief certainly helps to 
account not less for many an out- 
rageous crime done, than for the cool 
defiance wherewith so many prisoners 
listen to the heaviest doom their 
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ju can pronounce upon them. 
Wietes eae has any 
influence, direct or otherwise, in mo- 
difying the law’s awards, we care not 
to argue with Sir Joshua Jebb. But 
some one or another of the prison- 
officers must surely be much And 
when so many as fourteen hundred 
convicts are yearly sent out of gaol on 
tickets-of-leave. So great a number 
is clearly out of all proportion to that 
of convicts fairly entitled to a con- 
ditional discharge ; even if, with the 
Director of Prisons, we allowed that 
not quite a third of their number 
were known to have fallen back into 
their old ways. Ina country where 
convicts on leave are carefully ex- 
empted from police control, the 
chances are, that many more than a 
third of the yearly average return to 
their former wallowing in the mire. 
Trust is a very good principle when 
suspicion has not been first aroused ; 
but to release an old criminal from 
all watch upon his future actions 
seems, to our thinking, the surest way 
to tempt him back into the forbidden 

ths. In Ireland, where things are 
Petter managed, the relapses into 


crime appear to be comparatively few. 
But in England, under a system of 


haphazard sentimentalism, facts and 
reason alike compel us to avow our 
belief in results entirely different. 
Even if the case were otherwise, we 
should still protest against the want 
of sufficient check on the tendency of 
English officials to tamper with the 
sentences passed by our judges in 
open court with all the forms of law. 
Any remission of a sentence, how 
slight soever, should be made but 
seldom, and never without thesanction 
of the judge himself, or of some com- 
petent court. The good conduct for 
which a remission may be claimed, 
should be such as to leave no rational 
doubt of its ripening thereafter into a 
permanent reform. If there is to be 
any uncertainty about the length ofa 

risoner’s sentence, let that uncer- 

inty be shown on the side of justice 
to the public, rather than compassion 
for the criminal. If any power be 
allowed the Home Office of revising 
a judge’s award, let that power be 
wielded to enhance the punishment 
of refractory convicts, not to shorten 
the bondage of those who have be- 
haved well. Penal servitude for ten 
years should, certainly, be made to 
mean penal servitude for not less than 
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ten years; and no amount of good 
behaviour should convert a sentence 
of imprisonment for life into one of 
aaerernment for only a sixth part 
of it. 

It may be said, that the terms of 
imprisonment nominally awarded are 
practically too long, at least, for the 
well-behaved. For our part, we verily 
believe that shorter terms, accom- 
panied by a sterner enforcement of 
penal discipline would, in the long-run, 

rove more powerful for all ends of 

uman punishment, than the system 
now in vogue ; which seems especially 
to aim at handing the convict over to 
a set of mild enthusiasts bent on sav- 
ing his soul alive by dint of unweary- 
ing devotion to his bodily welfare. 
In trying to reform our criminals, we 
seem to have carefully overlooked 
the more urgent duty of trying to 
deter them from unlawful attacks on 
the public safety. The idea of pun- 
ishment for wrongs done to society 
has come to be virtually blotted out 
by that of gentle discipline for the 
well-being of a sinner’s soul. Good- 
feeding and long terms of imprison- 
ment under the nursing hands of 
chaplains and schoolmasters are, 
therefore, dear to all who regard a 
man’s duties towards society as prac- 
tically the same thing with his 
private duty towards his Maker. All 
this would be very good, if men were 
really as gods, to foresee unerringly 
the fruits of their own deeds, or to 
pone the inmost corners of any 

uman mind. But as things are in 
this poor dim-eyed world, we had 
rather see the plain old principle of 
secular punishment kept somewhat 
more apart from the well-meant 
theories of benevolent empirics, who 
tackle the inmates of a prison with 
all the onesided zeal of a teetotalist 
aiming to uproot the vice of hard 
drinking. It should never be forgot- 
ten, that the first duty of Government 
is, to enforce the laws of society, to 
deal with crime as a trespass against 
man, not as a sin against God. Of 
course, the one view will sometimes 
run alongside the other, but any 
practical confounding of the two can 
only lead us into boundless blunder- 
ing. If short imprisonments answer 
all rational ends of justice better than 
long ones, let short imprisonments 
become the rule, with power to 
lengthen them afterwards in special 
cases, as we have said before. But, 
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whether short or long, the imprison- 
ment should, at least, be sharp, an 
infliction that might be felt at the 
time, that might be remembered to 
good purpose when the prisoner was 
set free. His bread and meat should, 
in simple- truth, be earned by the 
sweat of his brow. According to the 
character he brought with him, should 
his share of hardship be meted out. 
To old offenders no mercy should be 
shown, until due cause for mercy be- 
gin to appear. Hard labour should 
not be the empty phrase it is now 
acknowledged to be. Whatever else 
we do with our younger or milder 
criminals, assuredly the blackguards 
who rob from sheer idleness, or beat 
their victims to death’s door in wan- 
ton cruelty, or disable policemen out 
of a devilish revenge, should, any- 
how, be forced to undergo the full 
measure of hard toil habitual from 
week to week to so many millions of 
honest men. It would be the truest 
mercy to work these ruffians within 
an inch of their lives, to make them 
pay with honest drudgery for eve 
mouthful of good food, for every win 
of sound sleep allowed them. They 
who will not work, neither shall they 
eat, nor yet sleep their fill ; and to 
this conclusion the managers of Irish 
prisons have come almost in vain, if 
their example™is not to be followed 
here. 

For hardened criminals there is yet 
another remedy which milk-and- 
water philanthropists may scream 
with horror to hear named, but which 
stern justice and sound policy alike 
commend to our notice. Flogging is 
a punishment still held as a last re- 
source over the head of a common 
soldier. It isa medicine still applied, 
we believe, to wayward schoolboys 
and young offenders in our reforma- 
tories. It has been ordained as a 
fitting punishment for any assault 
upon the Sovereign’s person. Why 
are convicted ruffians of the lowest 
class alone exempted from all fear of 
a penalty which few practical thinkers 
would wish to see wholly abolished in 
the case of soldiers and young gen- 
tlemen? With due restrictions bodily 
punishment is neither a brutal nor a 
useless thing. As a last resource for 
very bad offenders, whether in the 
barrack or the prison, its worth can 
only be questioned by theorists 
arguing from foregone conclusions. 
Flogging cannot brutalize the brates 
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for whom alone it would be reserved ; 
and to say that it must brutalize all 
who sanction it, is to make an as- 
sumption which the slightest ac- 
quaintance with any half-dozen offi- 
cers of either service would certainly 
disprove. Of course, as now in the 
army, the scourge should be kept 
hanging in the background, only to 
be laid at rare intervals on the backs 
of those who have done some specially 
brutal deed, or defied all efforts to 
tame them by any other means. The 
mere threat of it will have much de- 
terrent i od on all who have any 
sense of shame stil] lurking within 
them, while the smart of it will 
surely relieve the prison officers for 
some little while from the worrying 
misconduct of him on whose shoulders 
it has once fallen. 

The hard labour on which we could 
keep our convicts employed would 
serve to answer a two-fold pw 
the encouraging among them of in- 
dustrious habits, and the paying back 
to Government as much as possible 
of the costs involved in their safe- 
keeping. A few years of steady toil, 
rewarded towards the end by a cer- 
tain share in the profits thence arising, 
would do more than any teaching of 
chaplain or schoolmaster, though this 
also may not be all thrown away, to 
win the better minded class of con- 
victs into a kind of practical belief in 
the duty of working for their future 
livelihood. On the other hand, it is 
not less right than possible for our 

risoners to contribute far more 
argely than they do now towards the 
maintenance of our prison establish- 
ments. In theory, indeed, there 
seems no sufficient reason why a well- 
managed prison should not pay its 
own expenses, in great part if not 
entirely. In one way and another, 
in the building of forts or barracks, 
in the making of roads and gardens, 
of clothing for its own servants, of 
furniture for its own use, the Govern- 
ment of this country has always 
plenty of work in hand which con- 
victs, duly trained, could do for it far 
more cheaply than outside contractors. 
To say that convict-labour should not 
be thus employed, because it would 
vie unfairly with the labour of honest 
men, is simply to talk nonsense ; is 
tantamount to affirming that one 
of the community should be kept 
idle perforce, for the express behoof 
of another part. For the only sure 
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way of thinning our criminal classes 
is to open their minds to the necessit 
of working for their own livelihood. 
To this end, labour at the crank and 
tread-mill, or even at picking coir, is 
utterly useless, because it leads to no 
visible result, beyond the wearying 
a convict’s muscles and hardening his 
heartagainst the very discipline which 
men of his stamp should come in- 
sensibly to take for needful. The 
task allotted him should be some- 
thing of which he can see the purpose, 
and feel by degrees the benefit to 
himself. By making fair profit out of 
his handiwork the Recuientths that 
is the nation, at once puts him in the 
way of leading a better life thereafter, 
oa repays itself for some of the 
heavy charges incurred in carrying 
out the prisoner’s doom. It is the 
nation that suffers from the wrong- 
doing of its criminal classes: to the 
nation also is due the full return for 
its formal efforts to win those classes 
into a healthier frame of mind. What 
right have we, as a nation, to debar 
ourselves from that elective freedom 
which every private ere natu- 
rally claims for himself? The Govern- 
ment of England is simply a work- 
master, on a mighty scale, having 
many bands of workmen under its 
control. On what principle of com- 
mon justice do we tell it to refrain 
from turning to fair account the 
usual working power of its own hired 
servants, in order that another set of 
outside speculators should maintain 
a vested right to the perquisites la- 
vished on them in less careful days, 
should continue as it were to squat 
on land to which they can show no 
earthly title? What is this but the 
very tyranny which trade-unions seek 
to enforce alike on masters and their 
workmen? Anda rank injustice it 
must always be which debars any 
man whatever from doing anyamount 
of work he pleases for any one who 
likes to engage him on terms agree- 
able to each side. Are we to kee 
our soldiers and criminals well-nig 
unemployed, because their idleness 
eases the labour-market to a certain 
small extent? Yet this is doing a 
eat wrong to the nation at large, 
* the sole behoof of a very small 
part of it. For what do the gains of 
a few contractors and their workmen 
weigh against the heavy expenses en- 
tailed on the whole nation by the 
maintenance of a standing army and 
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a certain number of Government 


prisons? If every soldier and every 
criminal were one day absorbed into 
the ranks from which they originally 
sprang, the enlarged supply of labour 
would be more than compensated by 
the increased demand which a greatly 
lowered taxation would at once evoke. 
And somewhat of a like result may 
be gained by every device which an 
able government could safely pursue, 
for cutting down the expense of pun- 
ishing criminals and maintaining the 
— peace against foreign powers. 
nstead of echoing the foolish cry of 
shallow economists and reckless par- 
tizans, let us rather enforce on 
Government the bounden duty of 
employing its hired apprentice, the 
soldier, and its temporary bondsman, 
the convict, in any kind of work be- 
fitting its own especial needs. By 
such means applied withinsuch limits, 
we firmly believe that the cost of 
prisons and standing armies might 
covered to an extent that would 
tell amazingly upon our yearly 
estimates. 

As in the amount of work exacted, 
80, too, in that of payments given, the 
English system differs for the worse 
from that of the sister island. In the 
one, hard work and small pay ; in the 
other, handsome wages and light work 
appear to be the rule for convicts 
under sentence. Let an Irish convict 
do his best and he will only come to 
earn ninepence a week while his fel- 
low criminal in England is earning 
just three times that sum. In the 
earlier stages of imprisonment the 
disproportion is even greater. An 
English convict may come out of 
prison with a small fortune of some 
fifteen pounds, while his Irish brother 
in crime can hardly scrape together 
four or five pounds. Under both sys- 
tems, however, the mistake is made 
of granting these payments as re- 
wards for general good conduct in- 
stead of rewards for work well done. 
Inthe last stage, however, of the Irish 
system, a convict may earn one shil- 
ling and ninepence a week as pure 
wages in addition to the ninepence 
for good conduct. 

In other points of comparison also 
the English system falls greatly be- 
hind its Irish rival. Utter mildness 
and inefficacy mark the one, where 
sternness and one management come 
out most clearly in the other. In an 
Irish gaol nine months of hard fare 
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and well-nigh perfect solitude break 
down the more stubborn parts of the 
convict’s nature, and fit him to receive 
the first seeds of that moral and 
mental discipline which, if the soil 
have any touch of life in it, will some 
day end in making him a new crea- 
ture. At a later period, when ho has 
gone through several stages of punish- 
ment more or less severe, he lands 
upon a milder stage, the “inter- 
mediate prison,” where, apart from 
the scenes of his former durance, and 
freed from many of the old restraints, 
he may learn under a discipline as 
searching as it is outwardly easy, to 
rove his moral fitness for the new 
ife which awaits him outside the 
prison doors. On the other hand, 
under the English system, cellular 
imprisonment seems to have been 
stripped of all its terrors, while the 
“special services” of Portland and 
Dartmoor show but a very faint re- 
semblance to the “ intermediate 
prisons” of Ireland. The rations of 
the Irish convict never vary from 
first to last, while those of an English 
prisoner rise with every stage, until 
the Fulham convicts fare better than 
some of the chief officers in German 
prisons.* Two pounds of bread a day, 
with three quarters of a pound of 
meat, a pint of soup, and two pounds 
of potatoes on three days inthe week, 
varied on the other four by another 
pound and a half of potatoes and a 
pint of milk instead of the meat and 
soup, not to name tea for breakfast 
and coffee for supper, make up a 
dietary which might well draw forth 
the amazed remonstrances of a Cler- 
kenwell grand jury. Verily, “honest 
ey must be honest indeed to 
old out long against spells so mighty 
for evil doing ! 

And now comes the greatest dif- 
ference of all between the two sys- 
tems. An Irish convict who has 
passed with credit through the trying 
ordeal of an intermediate prison has 
shown himself, as far as human know- 
ledge can tell, fit for conditional free- 
dom on a ticket-of-leave. He goes 
forth to outward seeming a free man ; 
but the stern eye of law keens —y 
watch over his ways. Once a mont 
he must report himself to the head 
constable of the district where he is 
employed. His employer also is not 
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left in ignorance of his past history. 
If he would change his place of abode 
his future whereabout must be im- 
parted to the police ; and the police 
of his district must in their turn re- 
port to head-quarters whatever tokens 
of fresh misdoing on his part come 
under their own especial notice. If 
he acquit himself well under this new 
ordeal, he receives in time a full par- 
don, and pursues his own way without 
further check than his own conscience 
and the remembrance of what he has 
age through. If, on the other hand, 

e misbehave himself in never so 
slight a manner, his license is at once 
revoked, and he goes back to prison 
to serve out his full time. Over con- 
victs who have worked their time out 
no such power is wielded ; but the 
police are told to keep them under a 
strict watch. 

On the English side of the channel 
things are managed very differently. 
There the convict may suddenly 
emerge from the close restraints of 
imprisonment in its second stage to 
the light of perfect freedom unclouded 
by any shadow of police control. The 
mere babe in moral discipline is let 
loose upon the world as if he were a 
full grown man. The ticket-of-leave 
man goes his way unchallenged of 
any one. His new master is allowed 
to know nothing about him but what 
he himself may choose to tell ; and 
the police on their part are carefully 
forbidden to dog the poor fellow’s 
steps. English opinion forsooth dis- 
likes the notion of spying even upon 
discharged prisoners; and English 
employers are specially averse from 
taking known criminals into their 
service. If you answer that even 
Englishmen would readily employ 
detectives for the repression or dis- 
covery of particular crimes, while 
some people are naturally shy of em- 
ploying convicts let out of prison on 
such terms as Sir Joshua Sebb may 
ordain, you will be finally staggered 
by the far more plausible statement, 
that London policemen have work 
enough on their hands without bein 
made to keep watch on a number o 

risoners discharged yearly on special 
eave. For one of these several 
reasons, however, it has come to pass 
that Londoners now find very little 
to choose between ticket-of-leave men 





* See “The Irish Convict System,” by Baron von Holtzendorff, of Berlin. 
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and ruffians of a less uncertain stamp. 
Of twenty criminals sentenced in one 
day by Baron Bramwell, three at 
least, and those literally the worst of 
all, were men on ticket-of-leave. And 
what else had any one a = to ex- 
from a system seemingly framed 
or the express purpose of encourag- 
ing crime? It is known that in Eng- 
land the discharged convict may have 
some difficulty in getting work not 
always available even for honest men. 
Yet upon the great life-sea is he 
turned adrift at a moment’s notice 
with plenty of money in his pocket 
and moral maxims in his head, but 
without the guiding compass of a care- 
fully inductive moral training, or the 
wholesome check of an ever watchful 
yet not unfriendly overseer. The tree 
is known by its fruit. While in Ire- 
land only three or four per cent. of 
convicts out on leave manage to get 
their licenses revoked—and thatin the 
main for slight offences—in England, 
where no supervision is allowed, we 
have three men of the same class 
standing — out of a batch 
of twenty culprits at one time for 
deeds of outrage such as only the 
blackest ruffians could ever have per- 
formed. 

In short we may truly say that 
the English system of penal discipline 
isj neither deterrent nor yet reforma- 
tive. In practice a washy likeness 
of the Irish system, it has neither the 
marked outlines nor the effective 
shadings of its healthier kinsman. 
It is a mistake to say that Sir Walter 
Crofton alone has made the one 
system all that it is. A man of less 
ability would have left fewer marks 
thereon of his own mind; but even 
under a very middling director, the 
machine he helped to set moving 
would still continue to work well. 
The Irish prison system in all its 
main features leaves small room for 
individual meddling, rests on rules 
which no crotchetty official can do 
much to set aside. On the other 
hand, the inherent faultiness of its 
English rival is greatly enhanced by 
the weak and wavering hands that 
seem to be guiding it just now. Its 
whole working seems to depend on 
the whims and notions of a few 
prison officers. Discipline is mea- 
sured out as it were by the rule of 
thumb. There seems to be no ad- 
herence even to the spirit of any 
guiding law. Doctors, chaplains, 
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directors, seemingly take their own 
way by turns, to the utter disregard 
of judges’ sentences and the public 
safety. To make a convict com- 
fortable in prison, and to spare his 
feelings when he gets out of it, are 
the apparent end and aim of penal 
discipline. Soothe him with ample 
food and ply him with texts of scrip- 
ture, and after a due course of general 
coddling let out your tiger trans- 
formed into a very lamb. Rational 
gradations of discipline there are 
virtually none; else why should a 
prisoner be allowed suddenly to jump 
from the physical restraints of the 
second stage into the utter freedom of 
a ticket-of-leave? What man in his 
senses would knowingly employ a 
convict enlarged on terms so evidently 
futile? What wonder that the latter 
has full leave to smuggle himself, if 
he can, into employment which would 
certainly be closed against any one 
known to have enjoyed the good 
opinion of Sir Joshua Jebb? 

In English prisons there is little 
of that strict and steady training, 
none of that nice transition from 
physical to moral restraint, which 
in Ireland bears fruit so excellent 
that three-fourths of the yearly con- 
victs reach the comparative freedom 
of the “intermediate prisons,’’ while 
there-convicted criminals of all classes 
do not exceed an average of ten in 
the hundred. About two-thirds of 
the “intermediate prisoners” go forth 
eventually on tickets-of-leave with 
results such as we have already seen, 
results as gratifying to the philan- 
thropist as they are creditable to the 
system which can evoke them. With 
such facts before us, strengthened 
as they are by the vast decrease ob- 
servable in the number of Irish con- 
victs during the last nine years, we 
may well consider how much of the 
Irish system might with safety be 
applied to the management of Eng- 
lish criminals. Human nature is 
everywhere pretty much the same, 
and without fairer grounds than we 
now have for a comparison between 
the two countries, it is idle to say 
that methods which have wrought so 
much of good in the one would lead 
to inevitable failure in the other. 
Would the English system be a whit 
more successful elsewhere than it has 
proved at home? And what grounds 
are there in the character of the Irish 
people for refusing to try upon Eng- 
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lish convicts the remedies which have 
been found so useful in Ireland ? 
Judged, for instance, by one set of 
results, the ticket-of-leave plan might 
be pronounced sheer folly; by the 
other a masterstroke of wisdom. It 
may be that English prejudice against 
the employment of released convicts 
would not be softened by all the 
assurances held out to the Irish em- 

loyer: but only a fair trial of the 
Frish system can show how far that 
prejudice has struck root into the 
national mind ; howmuch of it may, in 
fact, have sprungfrom the very faulti- 
ness of the English system. And again 
it may happen that, after the best pre- 
parative training, discharged convicts 
in England will find the struggle for 
an honest livelihood far more trying, 
under any circumstances, than men 
of the same class do in a land where 
labour is less abundant. But what 
then ? Shall the trial not be made 
for fear of drawbacks, which, after 
all, may throw but a partial shadow 
over issues otherwise bright with 
good ? 

Whether tickets-of-leave should 
ever be granted for sentences of less 
than eight or ten years, the amount 
of time thus deducted from each sen- 
tence should, at least, be measured 
by one uniform rate, from which the 
prison officers ought in no case to de- 
part. One-fourth, or two years and 
a-half in ten, is the outside limit of 
indulgence warranted by a just re- 
gard for the general good, if even 
that proportion be not too large. The 
tickets mead be granted, as in Ire- 
land, only to those who may have 
passed through all the foregoing 
stages of an ordeal, at least as stern 
as that of the Irish prisons. And the 
ticket-holder should be kept under 
the eye of the police for a term suffi- 
cient to prove his weakness or his 
strength of soul. At the first ap- 
pearance of a relapse into crime his 
return to prison should be accom- 
plished without more ado. But the 
same principle should be oe in 
effect to all convicts whether they 
have served their time or no. If the 
better class of criminals need this 
kind of discipline, how much more do 
they need it who leave prison almost, 
if not quite, as hardened as they went 
in! We would have these men also 
watched by the police for a certain 
time, with the assurance of being 
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locked up anew for so many months 
more on the first unmistakable signs 
of a return to their old courses. 
They should go back to prison before 
their evil hankerings had blossomed 
into deeds of downright savagery. To 
those who would cry out against such 
interference with the freedom of the 
subject, we can but answer that in 
special cases the freedom of the sub- 
ject must give way to considerations 
of the public safety. A convicted 
criminal is at once, in fact, debarred 
from the rights of freemen ; nor does 
it’ follow that the fulfilment of his 
sentence makes him therefore free. 
The crime which made him a virtual 
outlaw should still cast its warning 
shadow on the path that leads him 
from the prison doors. Under that 
shadow the ticket-of-leave man has 
for a time to pursue his work : from 
the power of that shadow his less 
hopeful comrade should not be at 
once delivered, simply because he has 
worked out hisfulltime. Of the dis- 
charged convicts a large proportion, 
one-fourth at least in Ireland, more 
than a fourth we dare believe in 
England, come out of prison as ripe 
for crime as ever. Are we to wait 
till these men have achieved new 
feats of open ruffianism before we 
hand them over to the rough grasp of 
law? Let us rather nip their plans 
of violence in the bud by precautions 
which have worked so well in the 
case of Irish convicts on leave. Let 
Parliament deeree the lengthening of 
a convict’s sentence, according to a 
definite scale, on sufficient proof given 
before a magistrate of his persistence 
after discharge in criminal courses ; 
and we are pretty sure that the peo- 
ple of England will raise no senti- 
mental outcry against so just an 
extension of a theory elsewhere en- 
forced with such remarkable success. 
If, after one or two such terms of 
additional punishment, the convict 
still showed himself proof to all 
efforts at keeping him out of mischief, 
it might be advisable to protect 
society by shutting him up for a 
continuous period of as many years as 
the bench of judges should see fit to 
award him. 

Perhaps the same end might be 
more safely reached by letting out. all 
prisoners alike at the close of their 
nominal sentences, under virtual 
tickets-of-leave, any breach whereof 
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would involve an instant recommit- 
tal for a further period laid down by 
law. Either way a thorough super- 
vision of enlarged criminals would 
entail a corresponding increase in the 
numbers of policemen, and perhaps 
for a while in the size and number of 
English gaols. But the costs are 
hardly worth the counting in com- 
parison with the good thereby accru- 
able to the public at large. The 
additional policemen would soon 
sweep London tolerably clear of its 
worst blackguards, while a thorough 
reform of the prison discipline, after 
the manner above shown, could hard- 
ly fail in the long run greatly to di- 
minish the tale of criminals yearly 
sent to prison by the judges of Eng- 
land. That crime, any more than 
poverty, will ever cease out of the 
land, is a dream in which we dare 
not indulge ; but that many a ruffian 
may be frightened into comparative 
harmlessness by a system at once stern 
to punish and powerful to prevent 
crime, isa consummation of which 
late events in Ireland should teach 
Englishmen never to despair. 

We have said nothing yet about 
transportation, because in fact there 
is very little to say. It would cer- 
tainly be a short and simple way of 
weeding our criminal classes, to send 
as many of them as we could to the 
colonies. But our colonies will not 
have them any more. Rightly or 
wrongly they will no longer afflict 
themselves with the scum of the mo- 
ther country. If even we persuaded 
one or two of the youngest to harbour 
our convicts now, in a few years later 
they too would be turning recusant, 
and the old perplexity would still re- 
cur. Let ustherefore settle ourselves 
at once to the problem which sooner 
or later demands a solution at our 
hands. England must henceforth be 
content to bear on her own shoulders 
the burthen she was wont to cast on 
others. She must deal with her own 
criminals face to face. By every 
means that justice tempered with 
mercy can devise, she must fight the 
battles of honesty and social order 
against an army of evildoers, whose 
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ranks are steadily recruited from 
among the neglected children of want 
and ignorance. That battle will 
never be won by the tactics most 
dear to Sir Joshua Jebb. A system 
which turns a prison into an asylum 
must on the face of it be absurd. 
The attempt to coddle convicts into 
good behaviour has signally broken 
down. For the future let English 
rulers be just before they are merci- 
ful. Let them remember that the 
first principle of penal discipline is to 
protect society by making an example 
of the wrongdoer. His punishment 
must be one that he can feel, that he 
cannot easily forget: a punishment 
which shall deter others from like 
misdoing. Throughout the whole of 
his imprisonment the sense of penal 
suffering, however lightened in time 
by dint of habit and good behaviour, 
should never be allowed to lose all 
trace of its first bitterness. Begin 
with punishing him for the good 
of others, and you may afterwards 
try to reform him both for others’ and 
hisown good. Even in reformatories 
for the young it should never be for- 
gotten that he who spares the rod 
spoils the child. Alike within and 
without the prison walls true philan- 
thropy will ever have the widest 
field for its efforts after human 
amendment. Let prison chaplains, 
teachers, and visitors do all they can 
in season to break down the wall of 
evil circumstance that parts the con- 
vict from his fellow-men. Let the 
work thus begun in gaol be afterwards 
carried on by voluntary workers out 
of doors. But the idea of reforma- 
tion must be carefuily kept subordi- 
nate to that of penal repression. As 
surely as such enthusiasts overstep 
the bounds of their own proper duties, 
turning a secondary principle into a 
ruling hobby, and trying with a whip 
of feathers to fulfil the requirements 
of a rod of iron, so surely will they 
thwart and nullify the true ends of 
social justice ; so surely will they suc- 
ceed in drawing into the ranks of 
crime many more recruits than they 
succeed in coaxing into the paths of 
even outward virtue, 








